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AMLET, Lear, Othello, and Mac- 

beth are generally considered to 

be Shakespeare’s four greatest 
tragedies; but in estimating their rela- 
tive importance critics are far from 
being at one. While Goethe, Coleridge, 
and Professor Dowden would seem to 
place Hamlet first, while Mr. Swinburne 
sives the first place to Lear, while D. G. 
Rossetti gives it to Othello, Campbell 
claims precedence for Macbeth. No 
doubt it could be shown that from the 
structural point of view Campbell is 
right. It is curious, however, that 
critics in a general way are apt to ignore 
the theatrie quality of Shakespeare’s 
dramas—apt to consider them entirely 
from the poetical, the literary, the dra- 
matie standpoint: using the word “ dra- 
matic” in what would seem to be its 
present acceptation as implying a true 
delineation, in any literary form, of the 
soul of man. If Shakespeare himself 
were alive to read these criticisms, noth- 
ing would astonish him more than to 
learn this. To the oral critics of the 
Mermaid and the Apollo Saloon it would 
have seemed as absurd to talk about a 
play without discussing the playwright’s 
structural method and mastery over 


theatrie conditions as it would be to 
talk about a poem like “Venus and 
Adonis” or “Hero and Leander” and 
leave the subjects of stanza, rhyme, and 
rhythm undiscussed. 

Brief as is the space at my command 
here, I must say a few words about the 
theatrie qualities of Macbeth before 
touching upon the characterization. One 
rush of theatric interest and movement 
carries us on from the first line to the 
last. Its artistic fusion is complete. A 
volume might be written about the 
mastery over theatric conditions ex- 
hibited by the second act alone. Unless 
we except the scene in the Agamemnon 
where the crime of Clytemnestra is nar- 
rated, this act must surely be the most 
powerful piece of writing in the imag- 
inative literature of the world. 

At the opening of the act, Macbeth 
is found prowling about the castle with 
his servant after the guests are all sup- 
posed to have retired. He suddenly 
comes upon Banquo and Fleance, who 
are also moving through the halls and 
corridors. Banquo’s mind is evidently 
a little disturbed by reminiscences of 
the scenes on the heath; he is haunted 
by vague prognostications of foul play 
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of some kind; for on coming upon Mac- 
beth he suddenly says: 
Give me my sword.— 
Who’s there? 


After Banquo has left him, Macbeth 

says to his servant: 

Go, bid thy mistress, when my drink is 
ready, 

She strike upon the bell. Get thee to bed. 


And Macbeth is left alone. By this time 
the expectation of the audience is worked 
up to a high pitch: for they realize that 
the coast is clear for the perpetrating 
of the crime. They realize too that 
before Macbeth can leave the stage for 
the murder-chamber there must be some 
delay—some considerable delay—in or- 
der that Banquo and Fleance and Mac- 
beth’s servant should get right away and 
out of ear-shot. 





A soliloquy is absolutely necessary to 
fill up the gap here; no other kind of 
dramatie work is at all possible in order 
to keep Macbeth alone on the stage until 
Lady Macbeth shall strike upon the bell 
a proceeding on his fellow-conspirator’s 
part which the audience knows will have 
nothing whatever to do with any “ drink ” 
being ready, but will be the tinkling 
yet tremendous signal that the coast is 
clear for the murder of the sleeping 
king. And now consider this soliloquy 
for a moment. 

The opening, although it is poetry of 
the highest kind, is something else: it 
is drama of the highest kind; and again 
it is something else: it is theatric work 
of the highest kind. The phantom dag- 
ger is exactly the hallucination that 
would be produced in the overwrought 
and fevered brain of such an imaginative 
man as Macbeth has in the first act 
proved himself to be. 





Is this a dagger which I see before me? 

The handle towards my hand? Come, let 
me clutch thee. 

I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 

Art thou not, fatal Vision, sensible 

To feeling as to sight? or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain? 

I see thee yet, in form as palpable 

As that which now I draw. 

Thou marshal’st me the way that I was 
going ; 


And such an instrument I was to use. 


Mine eyes are made the fools o’ the other 
senses, 

Or else worth all the rest: I see thee still; 

And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of 
blood, 

Which was not so before, 


Suddenly the hallucination passes— 
the phantom dagger vanishes, and he 
says: 


There’s no such thing: 
It is the bloody business which informs 
Thus to mine eyes. 


And here, from the dramatic — the 
psychological—point of view, should mot 
the soliloquy have come to an end? But 
it could not come to an end yet. The 
time as yet was too short for the au- 
dience to feel the sense of stillness re- 
quired in the imaginative situation—it 
was too short also to satisfy the theatric 
demands (I do not mean the demands 
of the stage-carpentry, which were so 
slight in Shakespeare’s time; I mean 
those demands of theatric illusion which 
must always be satisfied or the play will 
fall flat). Banquo, Fleance, and Mac- 
beth’s servant have too recently quitted 
the scene for the audience to feel that 
the coast is quite clear. Therefore dra- 
matic and theatric requirements demand 
that the soliloquy should be prolonged, 
and prolonged it is. And if it be said that 
just as the lyrical power in the Agamem- 
non sometimes seems to weaken the 
purely dramatic effect of a scene, so the 
dramatic effect of a Shakespeare scen 
is sometimes weakened by the exhaustless 
poetic wealth of the richest of all poets, 
that is to forget that A%schylus and 
Shakespeare both set out to write poems. 

Tf it be said that at the moment when 
the soliloquy should either cease, leav- 
ing Macbeth to pass swiftly and silently 
into the murder-chamber, or else should 
continue in the same impassioned per- 
sonal strain, the poet’s impulse to write 
fine poetry comes upon him, and for the 
moment seems to strangle him as a 
dramatist—that is to forget that Shake- 
speare never had an opportunity of 
studying the drama of the late Henrik 
Ibsen. Shakespeare undoubtedly makes 
Macbeth pass out of the impassioned 
into the meditative mood—a mood more 
suited to that of the Danish prince 
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when brooding in the churchyard at 
Elsinore than the mood natural to any 
man, howsoever philosophically minded, 
in Maebeth’s situation. 


Now o’er the one half-world 


Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams 
abuse 

The curtain’d sleep; now Witchcraft cele- 
brates 

Pale Heecate’s offering; and wither’d Mur- 
der, 


\larum’d by his sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose howl’s his watch, thus with his 
stealthy pace, 

With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards 
his design 

Moves like a Ghost. 
set Earth, 

Hear not my steps which way they walk, 
for fear 

Thy very stones prate of my whereabout, 

{nd take the present horror from the time, 

Which now suits with it. 


Yes, Shakespeare undoubtedly does 
this, but it is beeause the poet feels that 
by thus carrying the spectator’s imag- 
ination away into the region of universal 
poetry he lifts it out of the region of 
melodrama, in which plays like Arden 
of Feversham can flourish, into the 
region where the Agamemnon reigns. 

But enough has now been said to show 
how specially interesting Macbeth is in 
studying Shakespeare’s constructive art; 
and I must now turn to the characteriza- 
tion in the play. And here one is almost 
inclined to say that many of Shake- 
speare’s critics have been ignoring the 
very basis of the Shakespearian art. 
For are there not three different meth- 
ods of writing a drama? And are not 
these methods extremely unlike each 
other? While one dramatist will show 
that he was led to his subject by the 
impulse to paint characters—while an- 
other will show that he was led to his 
subject by the impulse to work out some 
kind of central idea—will not another 
show that the story, as story, has come 
to him first, and that he looks upon the 
characters, howsoever vigorously he may 
conceive them, as the means of working 
out the story? Surely no critie will 
deny this. 

Now although at the head ‘of all de- 
lineators of human character stands 


Thou sure and firm- 





Shakespeare, a thousand signs in his 
work show that with him the conception 


of plot and situation preceded the con- 
ception of character—preceded the con- 
ception of an inner motif. One reason 
why he is as fresh and as interesting 
to the great mass of readers to-day as 
he was when he first wrote his plays is 
to be found in his infallible eye for a 
plot. It is true, no doubt, that all these 
plots of his were borrowed, save per- 
haps in the case of A Midsummer- 
Nighi’s Dream and The Tempest; but 
that does not affect the question. In 
laying the golden fingers of his genius 
upon his spoil—a spoil consisting of the 
entire wealth of European romance and 
legend—he knew the value of a story 
better than did any of his contem- 
poraries, and that is saying a good deal. 
When once he had succeeded in captur- 
ing the imagination of the general pub- 
lic by the interest of his story, the real 
strength of his genius, his power of 
characterization, could be brought into 
play. If the story contained a great 
motif—as the doctrine of Karma is con- 
tained in Macbeth—no one was so able 
to develop that. mofif in so triumphant 
a way as he. If the story gave an op- 
portunity of creating a host of charac- 
ters, no one was able to bring that host 
into life as he. If, as in Macbeth, the 
entire tragic mischief was brought about 
by two characters, only these two were 
elaborately painted, while all the rest 
were left to be mere working characters, 
more or less plot-ridden. 

On the whole, it could easily be shown 
that Macbeth is the most interesting hero 
en mal in all drama, in all imaginative 
literature. In spite of his monstrous 
crimes, he never for a moment loses our 
sympathy, and sometimes he touches us 
to the quick. Notwithstanding all that 
we know of him and his bloody deeds, 
when we hear him exclaiming, 


I have liv’d long enough: my way of life 
Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf; 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have; but, in their stead, 
Curses not loud but deep, mouth-honour, 
breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and 
dare not, 


we cannot wish fervently that the be- 
siegers, whom we know to be the inevita- 
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ble instruments of Karma, will break 
into Dunsinane Castle and do their duty. 
And when we hear him answering the 
Doctor’s report of Lady Macbeth’s con- 
dition with that famous query of his, 
that query which is no less anxious be- 
cause it is expressed ironically— 


Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas’d: 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow; 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain; 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote 

Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous 
stuff 

Which weighs upon the heart? 


—can we help grieving for the terrible 
that is coming upon him in the 
hour of his sorest need? Some of the 
finest poetry that Shakespeare ever wrote 
is uttered by this blood-stained regicide. 

And this reminds me that in my essay 
upon Hamlet in Harper’s Magazine for 
May, 1904, I promised to show that 
Shakespeare, who, on occasion, allowed 
his own personality to declare itself, in 
many seenes of many plays, was especial- 
ly liable to do this in Macbeth. “ Never,” 
says Richter, “does a man portray his 
own character more vividly than in his 
manner of portraying another.” But 
“this does not apply to dramatists of 
the first class,” says the Shakespeario- 
lator; “it does not apply to Shakespeare. 
If in Shakespeare’s plays the names of 
the characters were omitted, I could tell 
who were the speakers.” <A certain over- 
confident critic really did say this. 
Could he perform this feat? Let us 
imagine a reader of average intelligence 
reading Shakespeare for the first time; 
and, further, let us imagine him reading 
Shakespeare in some emended version 
edited in folio with his usual industry 
by the late Mr. Perkins-Collier—edited 
with various passages from various plays 
transposed. Let us suppose the student 
coming upon the following soliloquy by 
the young Prince of Denmark in the 
churehyard of Elsinore: 


loss 


To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 

To the last syllable of recorded time, 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief 
candle! 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 

That struts and frets his hour upon the 
stage, 
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And then is heard no more; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


“How thoroughly dramatic!” we can 
hear our virgin Shakespearian exclaim. 
“Who but Shakespeare would or could 
have put these words into the only 
mouth that could have uttered them— 
the mouth of his great metaphysical 
character, Hamlet?” 

Or let us suppose the same student 
coming upon those before-quoted Ham- 
letian lines which follow the evanish- 
ment of the dagger in the second act 
of Macbeth, and let us suppose them put 
by Perkins-Collier into Hamlet’s mouth 
at midnight on the Elsinore platform. 

“How wonderfully, how superbly dra- 
matic!” would exclaim the virgin Shake- 
spearian. “ Who but Shakespeare would 
or could have written so dramatically as 
this? An inferior dramatist of these 
degenerate days would be sure to put 
such words, if he could only write them, 
into the wrong mouth—into Claudio’s 
mouth or perhaps into Prospero’s, or— 
for there is no limit to the contemporary 
dramatist’s ineptitude—into the mouth 
of Macbeth himself as he stands at Dun- 
ecan’s bedroom door, dagger in hand, 
waiting till Lady Macbeth ‘strike upon 
the bell” But to put them into the 
mouth of a character like Hamlet—a 
dreamer whose imagination actualizes, 
poetizes the dry syllogisms of the mere 
metaphysician—a dreamer of 
peculiar temper such lines as, 


whose 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded by a sleep, 


and such lines as, 


To die and go we know not where, 


and such lines as, 


To be or not to be, 


are the key-notes—to do this a Shake- 
speare is required.” 

Just as there is a good deal of human 
nature in man, so there is a good deal 
of Shakespeare in Shakespeare’s char- 
acters, especially in. Hamlet and Mac- 
beth. Not that Shakespeare ever killed 


a king, nor did Macbeth, for the matter 
The true Macbeth, the Mac- 


of that. 
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beth of history, was no more a hero en 
mal than was Shakespeare himself. But 
that does not in the least signify when a 
great poet condescends to make use of 
a king to work out the tragic mischief 
of a play. 

Shakespeare has lately been denounced 
asa snob, and I am afraid that affair 
of the bogus coat of arms shows that 
he was not entirely free from the snob- 
bery of feudalism, but no one knew bet- 
ter than he—no one felt more strongly 
than he—that above all monarchs sits 
a great suzerain, the Lord of the Pen, 
who uses kings and who utters truths 
or lies according to his pleasure. When 
Charles the Twelfth wanted his librarian 
to hand from the library a volume of 
history, he used to say, “Give me my 
liar.” And well he might. But if you 
come to the fine accomplishment of 
lying, what is the mere jog-trot muse of 
history to the muse of poetry, against 
whose slanderous utterances there is no 
appeal? Supposing that in the unknown 
country of shadows which lies beyond 
the stars the shade of King Macbethad, 
son of Finnlaech (who fell at the battle 
of Lumphanon, after having for seven- 
teen years reigned over Scotland— 
reigned with so generous a hand that 
he was called “ Macbethad the Liberal ”’) 
—supposing that this wronged hero en 
bien should happen to meet the shade 
of the author of Macbeth, and suppose 
that the warrior-king should protest, with 
the meekness that becomes a king in 
confronting a poet, against the wrong 
done to his memory—suppose he should 
ask the poet what was his justification 
for having depicted him as the pro- 
tagonist of assassins—him who never 
killed a man in his life save in open 
battle, while Duncan, his supposed vic- 
tim, really did succeed to the Scottish 
throne because his path had been some- 
how made clear for him by a family 
murder—suppose Macbeth should pre- 
sume to ask such a question of the 
poet, what reply would the shade of 
the suzerain make? Would he deign to 
make any reply at all, or would he 
simply beckon to the shade of Raphael 
Holinshed (from whose chronicle the 
story of Macbeth is drawn) to relieve 
him from the irksomeness of answering 
idle questions ? 
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I have said that Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth are the only two characters 
who are not in some degree plot-ridden; 
but so complete is the marriage bond 
between them that we get here two 
characters who make together but one 
hero en mal. And this is strange, that 
the most perfect spiritual marriage in 
poetry is between two of poetry’s great- 
est criminals. 

But in order to make myself clear I am 
obliged to repeat a certain dialogue on the 
subject that I wrote on a former occasion: 


“T remember being much struck once by 
some words of Pascal’s, ‘Jl y a des héros 
en mal comme en bien.’ Now, did it ever 
occur to you that since the tragic mischief 
of drama ceased to be Fate, the hero en 
mal has been a very important personage 
in a drama or story, more important some- 
times than even the hero en bien himself?” 
“Certainly; that is so in Walter Scott’s 
stories, where it frequently occurs that 
the hero en bien is just a ‘ washed - out 
walking gentleman,’—the heroes en mal, 
Rob Roy and Roshley Osbaldistone, interest 
us in everything they do and say; and, 
again, what character in Vanity Fair in- 
terests us as Becky Sharp does?” “ Just so; 
and it is only so long as the hero en bien 
makes an effective foil to the hero en mal 
that he'can be called a success.” “I suppose 
that the protagonist of all heroes en mal 
is Macbeth.” “You forget that Macbeth 
and Lady Macbeth make one hero en mal. 
The idea of man’s dual nature, of which 
literature, especially Oriental literature, is 
so full, is expressed by Shakespeare once 
for all in his characterization of Mac- 
beth and Lady Macbeth, which represents 
the marriage state in its ideal form.” 
“Really whatever subject you take up 
flashes out at once under a new light.” 
“When the double-souled* hero en mal 
rushes, dagger in hand, into the chamber of 
the hero en bien, Duncan, for whom is it 
that we hold our breath? Is it on account 
of the hero en bien, who we know is going 
to be stuck like a pig? Not a bit of it: 
it is on account of the hero en mal. And 
when there comes the terrible knocking at 
the gate, is it through our sympathy with 
the hero en bien, who we know is just now 
lying murdered, that the pulsations of our 
hearts are arrested? Not a bit of it: it is 
our sympathy with the picturesque hero en 


mal, who has lifted assassination to the 
highest poetry.” 
With regard to this famous scene, 


however, there is something more to say. 
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Was it not De Quincey’s forgetfulness 
of the importance of the hero en mal 
in drama that led him to write his 
famous essay on “the knocking at the 
gate in Macbeth”? He there seeks to 
explain the startling effect of the knock- 
ing which follows the murder of Dun- 
ean by some far-sought theory about the 
breaking in of the “real” world upon 
that “imaginary” world into which the 
poet has taken us. Like so many of 
Shakespeare’s critics, he is much too 
acute to understand such a stupid crea- 
ture as man, therefore much too acute 
to understand such a truthful delineator 
of man as Shakespeare. A little less 
acuteness would have shown him that 
the startling effect of that knocking is 
caused by the fact that our sympathy 
is with the hero en mal when he has 
entered the murder-chamber, and that 
we have identified ourselves with him, 
and we, the audience, are that hero; and 
when the knocking comes upon us, with 
our hands steeped in the blood of the 
hero en bien, we stand appalled lest our 
erime should be discovered. For the 
honor of human nature, however, let 
me hasten to suggest that this is not 
because we love assassination, but be- 
cause there is some deep law in imag- 
inative illusion whereby the identifica- 
tion of the spectator’s personality is with 
the active character in most dramatic 
actions rather than with the passive. 

I have before asked the question, Was 
schylus conscious of such a law of 
the human mind when he made Aga- 
memnon fall under the hand of Clytem- 
nestra, though the poet of the Odyssey 
had distinctly declared that it was her 
paltry paramour gisthus who struck 
the blow? For note how enormously 
more powerful is the play made by this 
change. The mention of Clytemnestra 
brings me naturally to Lady Macbeth. 
For in studying her character it seems 
impossible to avoid comparing her with 
the great heroine en mal of schylus. 
Which is the greater creation of these 
two it would be difficult to say. 

Undoubtedly, however, there are finer 
touches of humanity and femininity in 
Clytemnestra than in Lady Macbeth. 
There is nothing so fine in this line in 
the speeches that Shakespeare puts into 
the mouth of Lady Macbeth as Clytem- 


nestra’s allusion to Agamemnon’s sacri- 
ficing for his own ambition their daugh- 
ter Iphigenia. Nor is there in the 
character of Lady Macbeth anything so 
human or womanly as that speech in the 
Agamemnon towards the end of the play 
where Clytemnestra checks the blood- 
thirstiness of Fgisthus and bids him 
not perpetrate any further ills. 

Of course, seeing that this allusion to 
her daughter comes in after the assas- 
sination, and not before it, it may be 
taken as an open question whether or 
not the allusion is self-sophisticatory or 
self-justificatory, but whichever way we 
read it, it seems to humanize Clytem- 
nestra, and this alone is sufficient to 
place her above Lady Macbeth, con- 
sidered as a separate entity and not as 
a moiety of one and the same hero en 
mal. But to say the truth, the char- 
acter of Lady Macbeth has been so 
often discussed and discussed, and my 
space here is so limited, that I will in 
conclusion turn to a branch of the sub- 
ject upon which there is more opportuni- 
ty of saying something new. I mean 
the Porter’s speech during the knocking. 

Of this speech Coleridge said that he 
believes it to have been written for the 
mob, and written by some other hand 
than Shakespeare’s. But why? Now I 
am going to show that one of the most 
important differences between classic 
and romantic tragedy is involved in this 
apparently simple question of who wrote 
the Porter’s speech. Nothing is more 
effective in giving that warmth, vitality, 
end reality which Shakespeare always 
seeks in his tragedies than the humorous 
scenes—sometimes broad enough, to be 
sure—which he introduces into them. 
The power of humor for securing illu- 
sion, whether it be absolute humor as 
in the case of Shakespeare or relative 
humor as in the case of Ben Jonson, 
is far greater than is generally sup- 
posed. The secret of it seems to lie near 
the heart of the human enigma itself. 
Perhaps it was because the eighteenth 
century—the age of acceptance which 
preceded the Renascence of Wonder— 
ignored that enigma that humor was 
banished from tragedy. But if we con- 


sider what would be the illusion of 
Hamlet, or Macheth, or Lear, or Goethe’s 
Faust without this element of humor— 
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the universal solvent mingling the world 
within the tragic circle with the world 
without—we shall arrive at one very 
potent cause of the decadence of drama 
during the age of acceptance. Fully to 
understand the meaning of that deca- 
dences we should have to plumb more 
deeply than is here possible the mystery 
of dramatic effects. “Poetry,” says 
Gravina, “must remove from the com- 
position all such images as contradict 
what it wishes to persuade. The less 
fiction makes room for ideas which con- 
tradict it, the more easily we forget 
truth to yield ourselves up to illusion.” 
All dramatists, ancient and modern, have 
seen this; but the question is, What are 
the images which “contradict” the il- 
lusion? Now, it was a received critical 
canon during the age of acceptance that 
humorous images destroy the illusion of 
tragedy, and critics and poets pointed 
triumphantly to Greek models. Per- 
haps if we remember a few facts in con- 
nection with Greek tragedy—the fact, 
for instance, that at every festival the 
dramatist had to produce four plays, and 
that the last of the four had to be 
satirical, and the fact that the sentry 
in the Agamemnon and the nurse in the 
Choéphori are as much like an Eliza- 
bethan sentry and nurse as they can 
well be—we shall find that humor, al- 
though generally relegated to the fourth 
play, was not so far removed from the 
Greek idea of tragedy as the eighteenth 
century assumed. But the question of 
the introduction of humor into Shake- 
spearian drama is important when dis- 
cussing the decadence of tragedy during 
the age of acceptance. 

The reflective Elizabethans saw, both 
by reason and by instinct, that in ro- 
mantic drama, where Fate, as the motive 
power of the dramatic action, is sup- 
planted by the power which I once ven- 
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tured to call “ Harlequin Circumstance,” 
there is properly no such thing as pure 
tragedy at all; that without Fate drama, 
even in its very highest and intensest 
mood, is but comi-tragedy—comi-tragedy 
for this simple reason, that the factors 
that are to work the evil are super- 
natural no longer, but human, and 
steeped necessarily in that atmosphere 
of the grotesque which always envelops 
humanity when considered as the puppet 
of Circumstance and not that of Destiny. 

No one saw this more clearly than 
Shakespeare, who calls us “ fools of Na- 
ture”; no one more: sharply recognized 
that romantic drama, being in its es- 
sence a reflex of the universal life of 
man, cannot but reflect that glamour of 
the grotesque in which the great drama 
of human life must, when the idea of 
Fate is supplanted by the idea of Harle- 
quin Circumstance, be encircled. In 
other words, no one saw more clearly 
than he that the grotesque is not only 
a permissible, but a necessary element 
in tragedy. For the tragic thread out 
of which the romantic dramatist has to 
weave his tragic woof is drawn, not, as 
in Greek drama, from the narrow fate- 
woven web of family doom, but from that 
broad and mingled yarn of which Harle- 
quin Circumstance weaves the web of 
human life. This thread, therefore, must 
come dyed with all the varied colors and 
steeped in all the humors of that free 
human life, though darkening towards 
the catastrophe at every shuttle-move- 
ment of Harlequin—darkening as surely 
and as inevitably as, in Greek drama, it 
darkens at every shuttle-movement of 
the weaver Destiny. Thus considered, 
the importance of the part played by the 
Portet’s speech in Macbeth is enormous. 
How, Coleridge, the finest of all the 


Shakespearian critics, could have made 
such a mistake is inconceivable. 
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The Captain of Company Q 


BY 


pany Q. Sheer merit had won him 

the title. He was the first and the 
last of his kind. He stood unique. For 
it was the only Company Q that had ever 
been captained—Company Q being the 
stragglers and camp - followers, miscel- 
laneous and heterogeneous, who drift in 
an army’s wake. 

Unique though Zebedee’s position was, 
it was far from satisfying the ambition 
that he had once cherished. For he had 
longed to be a soldier. He had dreamed 
of doing great deeds; of rising from the 
ranks, of steadily mounting upward, of 
winning lofty title and mighty fame. 

But the surgeon curtly refused him. 
It was the heart, he said. And when 
Zebedee, amazed, bewildered, for he had 
never suspected himself to be a sick 
man, stammered a protest, the surgeon 
said a few cutting words about worthless 
men trying to get in for pay and pension 
—which words were to Zebedee as blows. 
And he yielded with such bleak finality 
as never again to ask for enlistment. 

But although he himself could searcely 
explain how it came to pass, he found 
himself a camp-follower, a drudge, a 
volunteer servant to the command of a 
general to whose fame he gave humble 
and admiring awe. At first the soldiers 
had tolerated him; gradually there had 
come a recognition of his willingness, his 
good nature, his real cleverness. It some- 
how came to be believed that it was by 
some vagrant choice of his own that he 
was a member of Company Q, and none 
ever dreamed that he longed with pa- 
thetic intensity for his lost chance of 
being a soldier. On the march he wore 
a look of exaltation whenever, which was 
not seldom, two or three of the men 
would carelessly give him their muskets 
to carry. In the camp he was happy if 
he could do some service—he would chop 
wood, build fires, and cook. And in time 
of battle he was perforce resigned when 


Lmao was the Captain of Com- 
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the soldiers marched by him into the 
smoke and the roar, leaving him behind 
to hold some officer’s horse or look after 
some tent. 

But the innate spirit that, if given the 
opportunity, would have carried him far 
upward, made him master of the motley 
members of Q, and it gradually came to 
be that his words had the force of law 
with them. 

He never assumed a complete uniform. 
His very reverence for it and for all that 
it represented kept him from such a 
height of undeserved glory. But he tried 
to satisfy his craving soul with the tat- 
tered jacket of an artilleryman, a shab- 
by cavalry cap, and the breeches of in- 
fantry; and the sartorial dissimilitude, 
through the working of some obscure 
logic, obviated a presumption, yet kept 
alive some pride. 

How it happened that Zebedee was so 
often in dangerous places which the 
other members of Company Q carefully 
avoided was a puzzle to the soldiers, and 
it came to be ascribed to a sort of blun- 
dering heedlessness—not bravery, of 
course, for he was only a camp-follower. 

And one day, when the command 
failed in its attack upon a fort, Zebedee 
found himself with the handful who fled 
for safety close up against the hostile 
works. There they were protected from 
shots from above; and the enemy dared 
not, on account of a covering fire, come 
out into the open to attack them; and 
there they hoped to stay till darkness 
should permit retreat. 

But the day was blisteringly hot, and 


thirst began to madden them. Then 
Zebedee slung about him a score of 
canteens, and dashed out across the 


plain, and lead rained pitilessly about 
him as he jingled on, but he was not 
hit. His canteens were swiftly filled by 


friendly hands, and he turned to go back 
across that deadly space. 
He knew that fire would flash along 
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the hostile works; that lead again would 
rain; but he did not waver. He saw the 
dark line of his comrades, he knew their 
misery, he could at least give one life 
for his country—and the men watched 
him with awe as, with a curious gravity, 
he, about to die, saluted them in farewell 
and ran unhesitatingly out. A sort of 





glory was upon his countenance. There 
was a hush. Friend and enemy alike 
were awed and still. No sound was 


heard but the rapid patter of his feet. 


There came no flash and smoke, no 
splintering sound of musketry. But 
there arose a mighty shout — friends 


and enemies alike were cheering him!— 
and he sank, hysterically sobbing, among 
his comrades. 

This, of course, brought about impor- 
tant recognition. The General heard of 
it; heard, too, that the Captain of Com- 
pany Q did not, from some crotchet, some 
whimsy, wish to be a regular soldier. 

“ Zebedee,” he said, “ you are a brave 
man.” 

Zebedee’s heart beat high with hope, 
and the look of exaltation shone in his 
eves. Not knowing whether or not to 
use words, or what words to use, he could 
only stand stiffly at salute—he knew how 
to salute, although no drill-master had 
ever paid attention to him; he had 
eagerly watched and practised, and was 
perfect at this as at many other things. 
He stood rigidly at salute—but his eyes 
were like the eyes of a faithful dog that 
hungrily watches his master for a bone. 

“T am sorry you are not an enlisted 
man, Zebedee.” 

Ah! how high his heart beat now! To 
be a corporal—perhaps even a sergeant— 

The General went on, speaking slowly 
so that the full sense of his condescension 
should sink in: “ And so, you shall be 
my own personal servant.” 

Zebedee rigid as if he were a 
piece of mechanism, and all expression 
was swept from his marks 
swept from a slate. 

And having thus conferred honor, the 
General went out; he, the great warrior 
so able to discern the hidden movements 
of an opposing army, to read the secret 
plans of an enemy, but quite unable to 
discern the poignant of a 
brave man. 





stood 


face as are 


suffering 


Zebedee was a sturdy man, not given 
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to running away or to changeableness. 
In his heart—the heart of which the 
surgeon had spoken so contemptuously— 
he had enlisted for the war; he would 
not be permitted, so it seemed, to fight 
the good fight, but he must patiently 
finish the course and keep the faith. 

What mattered it now that by observa- 
tion he had learned many things besides 
how to salute! With bitter resignation 
he would watch the coming and going of 
oticers, the forms and ceremonies of war. 
At dress parade he knew just when the 
drums were to march slowly down from 
the right flank; just when there was to 
be the thrice-repeated, long, brisk roll; 
just when the drums were to turn back, 
with quicker step; just how the command- 
ing officer out there in front would keep 
his hand upon the hilt of his sword; just 
when the adjutant would take his place 
at the front of the line; just when 
was to the command, “ First 
sergeants to the front and centre!” The 
roll of drums, and the crash of music, 
and the tramp of many feet—and the 
Captain of Company Q would turn away, 
his eyes filled with tears, as vague visions 
came of the heights to which he had 
aspired when he hurried to enlist—before 
he knew he had a heart. But he knew it 
now; he knew it, and it hurt. 

In the uncommunicative companion- 
ship of General and servant he learned 
much. He learned to know and almost 
to love the stern, strong man, who held 
his men in iron discipline and led them 
into battle with a fierceness that was al- 
most joy. 

There came, too, a sort of liking for 
Zebedee on the part of the grim officer. 
He trusted him, sometimes let him write 
orders, treated him with a eurt kindli- 
ness, and often permitted him to remain 
within hearing when discussions went on. 

And Zebedee, still in touch with Com- 
pany Q, which stood more in awe of him 
than ever, and in touch, since his day 
of glory, with the men, came also to 
know and to understand the officers. By 
observation, divination, putting together 
this and that, he came to know how much 
depended upon the personality of the 


come 


General, and how bitter was the rivalry 
among those next in command; he knew 
that they would do their utmost under 
overmastering 


the 


influence of their 
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disaster 


leader’s 
laxity 


spirit, but 
would work 
potent headship be lost. 

And with this there came to Zebedee 
a new sense of responsibility and pride. 
When so much depended upon the Gen- 
eral, surely the importance was great of 
the servant who saw to it that he should 
sleep in comfort and properly eat! 

He no longer the old clothes 
whose acquisition had been such pride to 
him. 


jealousy 
should 


wore 


The General had given him some 
of his own east-off things, which fitted 
him measurably well and relieved the 
shabbiness of effect which would not have 
eonsorted with his present dignity. 


There had been a day of fighting, a 
day of doubt. The General, almost over- 
whelmingly outnumbered, had fought with 
splendid skill: But as night fell there 
went shiveringly through the ranks the 
rumor that he had been desperately hurt. 

The General lay unconscious in his 
tent. Absolute quiet had been ordered. 
Zebedee must watch him, nurse him, tend 
him, and the sentinels must keep even 
the highest officers away. The sentinels’ 
duty would be well done, for iron dis- 
cipline had taught each man to hold the 
General’s tent a thing sacred. 

Absolute had ordered. 
And, as if heeding, the rattle of musketry 
died away, the sullen cannon stopped from 
muttering, even 


silence been 


there ceased the sound 
feet, of rolling wagons, 
of the swinging tinkle of canteens. Only 
the chirring hum of frogs and katydids 


of trampling 


and tree-toads, the multitudinous mur- 
mur ef a Virginia summer night, was 
heard. Then from far in the distance 


came solemnly the strain, “ My country, 
tis of thee,” and the soul of Zebedee 
was thrilled and uplifted as never before 
in his poor life. 
Once in a while the chief surgeon 
hurried back from the multitude of other 
eases that the day had given. In piereing 
anxiety Zebedee watched by the General’s 
“TIas there any 
“There has been no change.” 
Slowly the marched 
morning. The chief surgeon again ap- 
peared and led Zebedee outside the tent. 
“There will be an advance and an en- 
gagement at daybreak. The General will 
sleep for hours. T may be unable to come 


side. been change ?” 


hours toward: 
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sure to let him 
I depend upon vou, Zebedee.” 

Zebedee had held all surgeons to be his 
enemies, but one that roused 
his humble devotion. And the words 
crystallized a feeling which had already 
come over him with almost oppressive 
weight—the feeling that upon him, Zebe- 
dee, there lay a heavy responsibility. He 
thought of the renewed battle, now so 
imminent, and as by a flash of inspira- 
tion he saw the results of jealousy and 
half-hearted cooperation ; he saw the sol- 
diers, like frightened children, making 
an ineffectual stand; the impotency of 
his position came upon him like pain. 

He glanced from the tent. A nebulous 
lustre marked the glow from the enemy’s 
fires. Through the air came faintly the 
mysterious light that tells of the coming 
of morning. A dull slow wind crept 
laggard by. Statued sentinels stood stiff 
and still. Two dimly outlined aides con- 
versed in cautious sibilation. Silently 
he drew back and returned to the Gen- 
eral’s side. 

The General still slept. To Zebedee’s 
anxious ears a soft thudding told of sol- 
diers marching through the feeble light. 
The sound increased. He knew that 
shadows were passing by. There was the 
erunch of heavy wheels and he knew 
that cannon, sulkily tossing their lowered 
heads from side to were being 
dragged unwillingly toward fight. Faint- 
ly audible firing began in the far dis- 
tanee, and the sulky cannon set up a 
hoarse and excited, ery. 

The laggard dawn came with a plump- 
ing rain. The candle in the bayonet end 


in again for a while. Be 


sleep. 


here was 


side, 


flamed yellow. The sounds of distant 
hattle grew more loud. 

The General opened his eyes. He 
sighed with a great weariness. He lis- 


tened to the sounds, and thought himself 


again a boy, on a farm, hearing the 
homely noise of breakfast dishes and 


milk eans and wagons. “I can’t get up 
—I’m tired,” he said, and his voice was 
as the querulous voice of a boy. His 
eyes fell upon Zebedee, and the tense look 
of dread anxiety almost roused him. He 


sat up; then fell back, smiling quietly. 
“T have always trusted you, Zebedee,” 
he said, simply, in such a tone as Zebedee 
had never before heard; “ always—trust- 
ed— you.” 


And with that, he was dead. 
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Dead, and the battle was on. To 
Zebedee it meant the end of all things 
precious. IHlis mind in its agony lost all 
sense of proportion. The General was 
dead!—that was the one important fact 
in all the universe. 

A shell flew over the tent. Already 
the enemy were advancing! Another 
shell, and another and another. They 
fascinated him. In their sounds they 
marked the full range of life and of 
passion. One shrieked, one groaned, one 
muttered like a miser counting gold, one 
whispered like a child, one was petulant, 
one expostulated, one whispered softly 


Zebedee 


like a maid confessing love. 


shivered. Suddenly the shell sounds 
turned to taunts. He could have wept 
from very impotence. He felt choking, 
smothered. Passionate cannon began a 


louder uproar. 

The General was dead. Yes; that was 
the one important fact in all the uni 
verse. He, only he, knew !—And suddenly 
there came an awesome thought. 

Even from the first frightened con- 
templation of it he snatched a fearful 
joy. He steadied himself. He drew 
himself up to his full height. He drew 
a deep breath and stretched out his arms 
as a man prepzring for some feat of 
strength. His face grew strange, and a 
thousand tiny wrinkles aged him as the 
thought bewilderingly grew. His breath 
came in queer respirations. 

The sinister droning of another shell 
and doubt fell from him like a garment. 

The astonished aides saw the General 
come forth into the rain, with hat drawn 
over his face and collar turned up high. 
Something of menacing austerity in his 
motions repressed all words of sympathy 
or dissuasion. In an instant he was upon 
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a horse and had set off at headlong gal- 
lop for the front. 

Panic had already begun. Men were 
confusedly huddling, firing distractedly 
and at random. A curious quaking cry 
was beginning to arise—the ery of fright- 
ened men in hysteria; and ranks were 
beginning to crumble, and soldiers were 
on the verge of tumultuous retreat. 

But now the General was there! Like 
magic the news spread. His very pres- 
ence checked the panie and_ hysteria. 
IIe gave a few quick orders, in a voice 
so tense and strange that the officers 
scarcely knew it. His wild stark energy 
stirred officers and men into invincible- 
ness. It was as if the fate of all the world 
and all time hung upon what he could 
accomplish in the few minutes thus per- 
mitted him. He dared not stop to think. 

Slowly the enemy crumbled. The sun 
struggled through the clouds and_ the 
colors shone in glorified indistinetness in 
a wet glitter of sunlight. 

It was over now. He turned his horse 
and rode slowly back toward the tent. 
“ Don’t follow me,” he said, eurtly. And 
he rode back, slowly and alone. The ery 
of the cannon was now triumphant and 
vlad. A shell, whirling above him, splut- 
tered in futile animosity. The wild 
cheering was music to his ears. 

His dream was over now—the dream 
he had dreamt when he longed to enlist. 
He flung up his arms and laughed aloud. 
His dream! To enlist as a private, to 
win patiently through grades of sergeant 
and lieutenant, to captain and colonel 
and general in command! 

IIe wearily dropped from his horse. 
IIe went into the tent. The Captain of 
Company Q looked down upon the Gen- 
eral’s peaceful face. 
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THADDEUS STEVENS CLOSING THE DEBATE IN THE HOUSE AS TO IMPEACHMENT 


(From a sketch made at the time for H/ar/ 


Decisive Battles 


THE IMPEACHMENT OF ANDREW JOHNSON: 


BY FREDERICK 


American politics had unwittingly 
selected the morning of March 30, 
1868, for a tour of the national Capitol, 
he might well have imagined, on approach- 


|" a foreigner unacquainted with 


ing the seat of government, that a social 
function of some description was impend- 
ing in the Halls of Congress, for fashion- 
ably dressed women were arriving in car- 
riages from every direction, and others 
were flocking up the broad stairway; and 
had the visitor proceeded undaunted into 
the Rotunda he would have found him- 
self surrounded by ladies in gala attire. 
Even a stranger left to his own con- 
jectures would have speedily discerned, 


x's Weekly by Theodore R. Davis) 


of the Law 


4 HISTORIC MOOT CASE 


TREVOR HILL 


however, that whatever else the affair 
might be, it was decidedly exclusive, for al- 
though many fair guests were apparently 
called, and all were evidently clad in wed- 
ding-garments, comparatively few were 
chosen, and the credentials of those few 
were subjected to a rigid serutiny be- 
fore their possessors were allowed to pass 
the doorkeepers of the Senate galleries. 
Scores of fair applicants were turned 
away with scant ceremony, venting their 
grievances in such open fashion that any 
one who chose to listen speedily learned 
that the ticket system governing admis- 
sion to Andrew Johnson’s impeachment 
trial was a gross infringement of Amer- 
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ican liberty, a seandalous abuse of polit- 
ical patronage, and generally an outrage. 

By el ven o'clock, however, all W ash- 
ington was repres nted behind the flutter- 
ing fans—not only political Washington, 
but diplomatic, literary, artistic, and gen- 
erally exclusive Washington. 

Doubtless most of the fair onlookers 
knew more of the personal history of 
their neighbors than they did of the 
merits of the great controversy which 
had occasioned the gathering. To the 
leaders of society the politics] issue had 
been a tiresome and complicated business, 
but it had resulted in an Occasion—and 
the Oceasion was unquestionably great. 

Even in the diplomatic circles the 
events which had culminated in the im- 
pending trial were but imperfectly under- 
stood. The newspaper men, however, 
were familiar with every phase of the 
mighty struggle over the reconstruction 
of the seceded States. They knew that 
Andrew Johnson had inherited a_ task 
utterly beyond his powers, and they 
had watched his clumsy but courageous 
efforts to handle it with intense interest 
but with little sympathy, for the President 
was pot a man of personal magnetism 
who touched the imagination. He was a 
coarse-tibred, right-hearted, strong-headed, 
fearless, honest fighter who neither asked 


nor gave quarter a good hater, with- 


out the qualities which rally and in 
spire friends—a determined rather than 


a heroie figure, even when battling for 


the right. 

No one who had studied the man 
had the little group of journalists in the 
press-gallery above the Vice-President’s 
chair could have failed to foresee trou 
ble when his own State—Tennessec 


was denied representation in the national 
councils; and when the Executive an- 
swered that affront with a veto of the 
Freedman’s Bureau bill every trained ob- 
server interpreted his action as a chal- 
lenge, and it required no gift of prophecy 
to predict that the defiance would be in- 
stantly met and answered by the leaders 
of Congress—men every whit as resolute 
and masterful as he. Indeed, covert hos- 
tilities had preceded this first blow in 
the open. 

To the President’s plan of conciliation 
and forgiveness his adversaries opposed 
a policy of coercion; to his vetoes they 
responded by packing the Senate and 
overriding his objections with shouts of 
exultation; to his insistence upon the 
letter of the Constitution they replied 
with sweeping amendments. But neither 
threats nor obstructions intimidated nor 
discouraged the Executive, and he closed 
with the opposition, grimly determined to 
fight to the bitter end, regardless of the 
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consequences to himself or others. The 
fanatics no sooner disposed of one ex- 
asperating veto than another, equally well 
drawn and maddeningly logical, was 
thrust upon them, and the game of check 
and ecountercheck continued until John- 
son’s veto record far surpassed that of 
any other President, and bade fair to 
equal that of all his predecessors com- 
bined. It was speedily demonstrated, 
however, that this direct assault would 
never succeed in dislodging the legisla- 
tive enemy; but there remained the 
mighty engine of official patronage, and 
it was not long before the unruly House 
end Senate found themselves attacked 
upon the flank. This move against their 
henchmen seriously alarmed the leaders of 
the dominant party, for they instantly 
realized that wholesale removals from of- 
fice would destroy discipline and possibly 
force a compromise, or even a complete 


capitulation to “the great criminal of 


the White House.” Not a moment was 
to be lost if the army of office-holders 
Vou. CXITT.—No. 678.—103 








was to be protected from rout or capture, 
and the Tenure-of-Office bill was speedily 
passed to avert the threatened catas- 
trophe. This measure virtually left the 

President powerless to remove any offi 

cial without the approval of the Senate. 
In its original form the bill had express- 
ly excepted members of the cabinet from 
its prot ction, but this coneession did not 
meet with the concurrence of the louse, 
which was in no mood to leave Andrew 
Johnson even a vestige of authority, and 
a compromise was effected by substituting 
for the plain exception a proviso that 
members of the cabinet should respective- 
ly hold their offices during the term of the 
President by whom they had been ap- 
pointed and for one month afterward— 
as vague and cowardly a phraseology as 
ever disgraced a public statute. Having 
disarmed their hated antagonist, the 
rabid party leaders then turned their un- 
divided attention upon his wards, and 
in a frenzy of retaliation they enacted 
legislation which ultimately reduced the 
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South to the level of conquered provinces, 
and forced unqualified suffrage upon 
the entire Union—burdens end dis- 
graces shared and suffered by the nation 
at large. 

In all this disastrous business the 
radicals had had a _ powerful ally in 
Kdwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War, 
and when the President was no longer 
able to endure the increasing arrogance 
and opposition of this important mem- 
ber of his official family and removed 
him from oftice, the House received the 
news with open exultation. More than 
one exasperated Representative had _ pre- 
viously expressed the wish that Johnson 
would violate some of the obnoxious 
laws which had been forced upon him; 
but, as time passed, all hope of catch- 
ing him had practically feded. But 
tinally Providence in the dubious shape 
of the Tenure-of-Office Act had deliv- 
ered him into their hands, and with 
indecorous haste and amid riotous re- 
joicings the President of the United 
States was impeached by the House upon 
charges promptly presented at the bar 
of the Senate. 

At first the removal of Stanton was 
thought to be an all-sufficient provoca- 
tion, but craftier counsels prevailed, 
and a ponderous bill of impeachment 
resulted, embracing all Johnson’s al- 
leged offences, from the misdemeanor 
of malfeasance in office to the high 
crime of bad manners. In fact, so milti- 
farious and divergent were the accusa 
tions against the President that it is 
not surprising that some of the guests 
in the crowded galleries supposed that 
the Chief Magistrate was on trial for 
inebriety, others that he had committed 
treason, and still others that he was an 
accessory to Lineoln’s assassination, as 
had so often been loosely charged in 
the Halls of Congress. Probably none 
of these speculations, however, troubled 
the visitors as the Senate dawdled 
through its unfinished business. There 
were other and more interesting matters 
demanding attention in the assembling 
company—important information to be 
asked and given concerning the distin- 
guished occupants of the diplomatic gal- 
lery and other centres of interest, fine 
points of fashion to be noted and crit- 
icised—and the Chamber was a babel of 


busy tongues when the sergeant-at-arms 
rose and commanded silence. 

In the sudden hush which followed 
many of the late-comers studied the 
scene below them for the first time, and 
a glance over the floor showed every 
Senator in his place but one. That 
vacancy was speedily filled, however, for 
as the sergeant-at-arms ceased speaking, 
a tall, clean-shaven, amiable-looking man 
about fifty years of age vacated the Vice- 
President’s chair and took the one un- 
cecupied Senatorial post. The reporters 
in the press-gallery nudged one another 
and nodded significantly as they noted 
this move on the part of the presiding 
officer, for, despite his prior declarations, 
it was universally believed that Senator 
Benjamin F. Wade, Vice-President and 
heir apparent to the throne, would have 
the temerity to take his place as one of 
Andrew Johnson’s judges and vote him- 
self into the Presideney. But the sig- 
nificance of this ugly circumstance was 
not comprehended by the mass of spec- 
tators, and conversation had _ already 
begun again when the Chief Justice of 
the United States, the Hon. Salmon P. 
Chase, robed in his official black gown, 
was ushered into the Chamber and as- 
sumed his place as presiding officer. 

With the advent of this distinguished 
jurist the scene became more impressive, 
and as he faced the curved rows of desks 
behind which sat fifty-four Senators, 
representing twenty-seven States and 
nearly forty millions of people, the as- 
semblage seemed to take on more dig- 
nity and meaning. The attention of 
the andience, however, was speedily di- 
verted from the imposing presence of 
the judge by proclamation announcing 
the counsel of the President, and from 
a side room five men entered the Chamber 
and seated themselves at a table placed 
at the right of the Chief Justice. 

The chair nearest the assembled Sen- 
ators was assigned to Henry Stanbery, 
ex- Attorney-General of the United 
States, who had resigned his office to 
devote himself to the ease. at bar, and 
whose careful preparation for both at- 
tack and defence was to be shown in 
every phase of the proceeding. 

To the left of Stanbery sat Judge 
Jenjamin Curtis, ex-Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, writer of one of the two 
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dissenting opinions in the Dred Scott 
case, leader of the Pennsylvania bar, and 
known throughout the country as one of 
the most distinguished jurists of his day. 
al 


sacrifice and practically without com- 


Curtis was present at a great perso 


pensation, and none of his associates ac- 
complished more for the cause. Beside 
Curtis sat one of the ablest lawyers of 
Tennessee, Judge Thomas Nelson, a 
warm personal friend of the accused, 
who represented him in what might be 
termed his individual as distinguished 
from his official capacity, and who 
brought more personal feeling into the 
contest than any of the President’s other 
counsel. Nelson’s reputation in the pro- 
fession was merely local, but the man at 
his immediate left was well known to 
the bar throughout the country, and his 
keen, thin face and tall, lank figure were 
familiar to many laymen in the audi- 
ence, for William M. Evarts was no 
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stranger in Washington. He was then 
only at the threshold of his great legal 
career, but his professional reputation 
was firmly established in his own State, 
and there were but few lawyers not 
prominent in politics more widely known 
throughout the country. 

Partially screened from observation 
by these imposing legal luminaries sat 
William Groesbeck, of Cincinnati, a 
lawyer of grave and modest demeanor, 
as vet a stranger to the publie, but 
destined before the trial closed to make 
himself known from one end of the coun 
try to the other. 

There had been nothing spectaculat 
or even formal about the entrance of the 
President’s counsel, but their quiet dig 
nified bearing and businesslike gravity 
impressed even the casual observer with 
a feeling of confidence. The moment 
they had assumed their places another 
proclamation announced “ the Honorable 
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Managers on behalf of the House of 
Representatives,” and six men marched 


into the Chamber, two by two, each 
couple linking arms, and the interest of 
the audience immediately centred upon 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN WADE 


one of the leaders—a man whose large, 
pudgy body seemed literally bursting out 
of his extraordinary swallow-tail coat, 
exposing a broad expanse of not too im- 
maculate linen, and whose massive bald 
head with its little fringe of oily curls 
was probably familiar to every occupant 
of the galleries, for Benjamin Butler had 
not hidden his light under a_ bushel. 
There was power in the man’s coarse, 
big-featured face, force and aggressive- 
ness in every line, but his curiously ill- 
mated eyes with their half-closed lids, 
his hard mouth and small, drooping 
mustache, all combined to create an un- 
comfortable impression of cunning and 
insincerity, and his whole personality 
was unattractive. Accompanying this 
pugnacious leader were five men well 





known to the best-informed spectators as 
prominent Congressmen and active op- 
ponents of the President’s policies. Of 
these Boutwell and Bingham were able 
lawyers, but neither Williams nor Wilson, 
the chairman, was a lawyer 
of recognized ability, and 
John A. Logan, whose long 
black hair and flowing mus- 
tache added picturesqueness 
to the scene, had no reputa- 
tion whatsoever in the courts. 
All eyes were still foeussed 

| on these official prosecutors, 
when the attention of the au- 
dience was suddenly diverted 
to a solitary figure moving 
toward the bar of the Senate, 
and several of the managers 
rose as a feeble and emaciated 
old man, leaning heavily upon 

a cane and painfully drag- 
ging a crippled foot along 
the floor, approached their 
table. The appearance of the 
newcomer was pitiful in every 
way, but one glance at his 
fierce, aggressive face, with 
its high protruding cheek- 
bones, grim mouth, and blaz- 
ing eyes, was sufficient to 
convince the observer that 
pity would be misplaced. 

J Even in his prime and at 
— his most vindictive moments 
Thaddeus Stevens had never 

appeared more implacable and 

vengeful than he did when, 

with the hand of death upon his shoulder, 
he crawled into the Senate-chamber to aid 
in the prosecution of his bitterest enemy. 
With the fanatical zeal of the early 
Abolitionists, Stevens had earried his 
hatred of slavery to the point where he 
regarded himself as the Heaven-appoint- 
ed avenger of the negroes and the scourge 
ef the South, and all who checked or 
even questioned his mission became the 
objects of his ungovernable wrath. To 
his mind Andrew Johnson was a traitor 
plotting to restore slavery arid the slave 
power, and in this belief he had fought 
him with the rage of a maniae for three 
years. Essentially a man of peace, he 
virtually thirsted for Andrew Johnson’s 
blood, and though wasted in body and 
bowed with years he still had sufficient 
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Inde d, as 


he declined a silent invitation to a place 


strength to trail his victim. 


at the managers’ table, and drawing a 
chair apart from his associates, settled 
himself to watch the proceedings, his 
sallow, thin, hawklike face, piercing eyes, 
and long, coarse black hair suggested 
an aged Indian intent upon his prey. 
The contrast between his sinister frailty 
and Butler’s brutal vitality was. sug- 
gestive, and as the two men faced the 
galleries the whole impeachment stood 
personified. Butler embodied the prose- 
cution in the flesh—Stevens in the spirit. 

The judge, jury, and counsel for the 
respective parties being present, the 
Sergeant -at-Arms announced the ac- 
cusers, and the House of Representatives 
entered the Chamber, headed by the 
Speaker and the Hon. Elihu B. Wash- 
burne, leaning upon the arm of the Clerk 
of the House. 

The august tribunal was now com- 
plete, and in the hush which followed 
the somewhat noisy seating of the House 
the spectators leaned forward, expectantly 
awaiting the President’s entrance. Every 
one knew that he had not attended the 
preliminary sessions of the court, but it 
was the popular belief that he would make 
his appearance on the day of trial. John- 
son had, however, no intention of giving 
his enemies any such satisfaction, and in 
this and all other respects his attitude in 
maintaining the dignity of his mighty 
office was absolutely beyond criticism. 

The absence of the accused was nat- 
urally a disappointment to the mass of 
spectators, but the presence of both 
Houses of Congress, the Chief Justice 
of the United States, the distinguished 
counsel, and the oceasion of the assem- 
blage afforded a spectacle never equalled 
in the history of the country. To the 
foreigners the proceedings were, of course, 
wanting in the pomp and circumstance 
customary in European affairs of state. 
There were no resplendent uniforms or 
picturesque observances; nothing, in fact, 
to eatch the eye, give color to the pic- 
ture, or touch the imagination, and the 
dull, sombre aspect of the Chamber and 
the absence of majestic official ceremo- 
nies naturally disappointed the Diplo- 
matie Corps. 

The simple democracy of the gathering 
should have appealed to all Americans, 
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however; and yet, strangely enough, it 
utterly failed to impress the best-informed 
clement in the galleries, and more than 
one thoughtful observer vainly sought a 
satisfactory reason for their apathy. Pos 
sibly it was the presence of Wade, pre- 
pared to render a judicial decision upon 
an issue vital to his personal interests; 
perhaps it was the sight of Sumner, an 
open opponent of the accused, and other 
equally biased partisans, calmly sitting 
as judges sworn to administer impartial 
justice; mayhap it was the notorious 
Butler and the relentless Stevens and the 
other party politicians representing the 
prosecution; possibly it was the flimsi- 
ness of the charge, the tricky wording of 
the statute involved in the accusation 
and the technical character of its alleged 
violation; doubtless it was some or all 
of these ominous circumstances which 
instinctively chilled enthusiasm and for- 
bade respect, and before many hours the 
conduct of the proceedings had utterly 
killed all impulse to patriotic pride. 

The various proclamations and the as- 
sembling of the court had occupied less 
than half an hour, and without further 
loss of time the Chief Justice formally 
opened the trial by directing that the 
minutes of the last session be read, at 
the conclusion of which ceremony Butler 
immediately rose and faced the Senate. 

In some respects “the hero of Fort 
Fisher ” was better qualified for his task 
than many of his associates. No abler 
expounder of casuistry ever addressed a 
jury, and his doctrine that law was “ any- 
thing plausibly presented and persistently 
maintained ” had been the key-note of 
his professional career. In the case at 
bar there were practically no facts at 
issue. There were only law points. Of 
the fifty-four Senators who faced Butler, 
no less than forty-four were lawyers— 
many of them jurists of no mean ealibre— 
men familiar with the tricks of the trade, 
and not only trained to distinguish be- 
tween sophistry and logie, but qualified 
to know a lawyer from a limb of the law. 

Seldom in the history of the courts 
has a member of the bar been called upon 
to address a similar body of legal ex- 
perts, and despite his ingenuity and 
plausibility, Butler was not the type of 
practitioner whose utterances on ques- 
tions of law carry weight with the pro- 























From a portrait made 


Indeed, he 
suspected the disadvantages under which 


fession. himself probably 
he was laboring, for instead of trusting 
to his fluent powers of speech, he armed 
himself with a great sheaf of notes, and 
proceeded to read a carefully prepared 
address, which soon set the galleries yawn- 
ing, but delighted the reporters, who 
gratefully laid aside their pads and pen- 
cils, knowing that copies of the harangue 
could be had for the asking. 

Despite his labored efforts to adapt 
himself to his learned audience and avoid 
his eustomary forensic methods, the 
speaker’s opening was eminently charac- 
teristic. He informed his hearers that 
the Senate organized as a Court of Im- 
peachment was not a court; that not 
being a court, it was bound by no prece- 
dents, and that being bound by no prece- 
dents it could make its own rules of 
a law unto 
Having announced this con- 


evidence and generally be “ 


itself.” 


venient theory, which was certainly well 


THADDEUS STEVENS 


in early manh d 


adapted for a case destitute of all legal 
proof, he proceeded to demonstrate its 
soundness by quoting precedents from 
one of the most monumental briefs ever 
submitted to a court of law, utterly 
oblivious of the humor of hurling au- 
thorities at a tribunal supposed to be “a 
law unto itself.” This preliminary fiction 
was, however, only a forerunner of those 
that were to follow, and starting with the 
proposition that Johnson was merely fill- 
ing out Lineoln’s unexpired term, the 
champion casuist argued that Stanton 
could not be removed from office under 
the Tenure-of-Office Act because he had 
been appointed by Lincoln, and the law 
protected all officials during the term of 
the President by whom they had been 
appointed. Johnson’s term being Lin- 
coln’s term, the President had violated 
the law by removing the-Secretary of 
War, and thereby forfeited his office. 
The jury-exhorter then turned to the 
more familiar field of cheap invective, 
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(From a tch made at the time for //arfer’s Weekly by Theodore R. Davis) 


and the bored and sle« py audience roused 
itself to listen to gusty eloquence in 
which the President’s opposition to the 
Congress was denounced as criminal, and 
wordy chastisement administered for the 
sin of criticising political opponents. A 
little of this diversion, however, soon 
palled upon the galleries, and at the énd 
of three hours the orator relieved the 
suffering visitors by closing with a pane- 
gyric on the great example which the 
American people were about to afford 
the wondering nations of the earth by 
peacefully removing an obnoxious ruler, 
‘while your king, O Monarchist! if he 
becomes a tyrant, can only be displaced 
through revolution, bloodshed, and civil 
war!” This absurd fustian must have 
fairly disgusted those Senators who knew 
in their heart of hearts that the power 
of impeachment was being misused for 
party purposes. Indeed, before the weary 
day ended there was some evidence of a 
reaction in the President’s favor, and the 


case had alre ady begun to totter. 


There was plenty of vacant room in 
the galleries at the next session, but 
the proceedings had scarcely opened 


when the most interesting and im- 


portant question of the whole trial was 
presented, the decision of which was 
destined to have a far-reaching result. 
In ordinary courts of law the presiding 
justice passes upon the admissibility of 
all evidence, but the moment Judg 
Chase attempted to exert this prerogative 
his authority was instantly challenged. 
The Senate and not the Chief Justice 
was the proper judge of what testimony 
should be admitted or excluded, contend- 
ed the managers, who, for some myste- 
rious reason, suspected Chase of favoring 
the accused, and after a sharp debate the 
Senators decided that they would reserve 
to themselves the right of deciding what 
testimony they would hear. The motive 
of this extraordinary move was only too 
obvious. It was the sort of justice which 
the cur proposed for the mouse in Al- 
ice’s Wonderland, 


“Tile be judac Til be jury!” 
Said cunning old Fury. 

“Tl try the whole cause 

And condemn you to death!” 


and the final outcome can be directly 
traced to this flagrant impropriety. 
It is extremely doubtful if there ever 
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was a trial in which fewer facts were in 
dispute than in the case at bar, but for 
six days the managers struggled to sub- 
stantiate the voluminous impeachment, 
at the end of which period all that was 
proved was what stood admitted by the 
pleadings, namely, that the President 
had attempted to remove his Secretary 
of War, and that some two years pre- 
vious to this more than doubtful offence 
he had indulged in undignified utterances 
at the expense of his political enemies. 
On the 9th of April, the prosecution 
having rested, Judge Curtis opened for 
the defence before an audience filling 
every nook and cranny of the Chamber. 
Curtis enjoyed a very different reputa- 
tion in the profession from the leading 
counsel for the prosecution. He was a 
jurist of recognized authority, and there 
was no lawyer in the Senate but could 
well afford to receive instruction from 
his lips. Well aware of Butler’s failure 
to impress his fellow practitioners, the 
speaker addressed the tribunal with ad- 
mirable dignity and tact, speaking with- 
out notes, and arguing as a lawyer to 
lawyers, every sentence aimed at the best 
professional talent among the Repub- 
licans of the Chamber. In the little 
group of Democrats there were several 
lawyers of national repute, but their 
otes were assured, whereas there were 
1 dozen or more Republicans open to legal 
persuasion, and if even a small minority 
f them could be won from party al- 
legiance by a purely intellectual appeal, 
all danger of conviction would be over. 
With a knowledge born of long ex- 
perience in the appellate courts the dis- 
tinguished advocate instantly struck at 
the heart of the case, demolishing But- 
ler’s “law unto itself” theory with a 
sentence, and attacking the cowardly 
worded Tenure-of-Office Act, showing 
that it was not intended to prevent the 
President from removing Stanton, or if 
it were, it was so badly constructed that 
it had utterly failed to effect its purpose. 
“T am here,” he began, “to speak to 
the Senate of the United States sitting 
in its judicial capacity as a Court of 
Impeachment presided over by the Chief 
Justice of the United States for the trial 
of the President of the United States. 
. .. The Honorable Managers have in- 
formed you that this is not a court, and 
Vor. CXITI —No. 678.—104 
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whatever may be the character of this 
body it is bound by no law. ... Each 
one of you before you took your plac e 
here called God to witness that he 
would administer impartial justice in this 
ease according to the Constitution and 
the laws.” 

If any one imagined, continued the 
speaker, that this oath invested him with 
authority to make up his own laws as 
occasion required, or as his desires dic- 
tated, his ideas of administering impar- 
tial justice’ were not those approved in 
the profession of the law. 

Butler’s whole argument was shattered 
by this bl ww, and his elaborate fiction 
that Johnson’s term was Lincoln’s was 
almost as speedily exposed. 

This terse, logical, legal presentment 
of the main issue caught and held the 
attention of every lawyer in the Cham- 
ber, and at the close of his masterly dis- 
section of the eleven articles Curtis 
might safely have rested his case, for 
devotion to the law was second naturt 
» some of the Senate, and despite the 


bias and passion of party feuds they re- 
sponded to the professional touch. 

There was at least one layman, how- 
ever, among the open-minded Senators 
to whom the strictly legal argument may 
not have appealed with convincing force; 
but at the close of Curtis’s remarkabie 
address, which occupied the best part of 
two days, an episode occurred which was 
ealeulated to arouse the indignation of 
laymen and lawyers alike. 

General Lorenzo Thomas, a respected 
officer of the army, appointed by the 
President as Secretary of War ad in- 
terim after Stanton’s removal, was called 
to the stand to show, among other things, 
that Jchnson’s purpose in appointing 
him was to create an issue for the courts, 
and thus decide the constitutionality of 
the Tenure-of-Office Act. General Thom- 
as was an amiable man, well advanced 
in years, soldierly in appearance and 
bearing, and when he took the stand, 
dressed in full uniform, and gave his 
testimony, it was evident, despite his 
amusing loquacity, that he desired to 
relate the few facts within his knowledge 
as accurately as possible. But the un- 
sophisticated witness gave Butler an op- 
portunity to play to the galleries, and 
knowing his man, and having, so the 
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story goes, an old grudge to settle dating 
back to his removal as military governor 
of Louisiana, he attacked the general on 
cross-examination with all the weapons 
at the command of an _ unscrupulous 
practitioner, hectoring and bullying the 
honest old soldier, and tricking him into 
contradictions and foolish answers, until 
the thoughtless in the gallery roared. 

This sorry exhibition was soon follow- 
ed, however, by an outrage so gross that 
it diseredited the whole proceeding, and 
gave the finishing-touch to the managers’ 
blundering campaign. In the gorgeous 
uniform of a lieutenant-general, Sher- 
man took the stand and proceeded to 
testify that the President had offered to 
appoint him Secretary of War on the 
understanding that the legality of his 
appointment should be tested in the 
courts, the object of the testimony being 
to show Mr. Johnson’s motive and good 
faith, but the prosecution instantly ob- 
jected to any proof of the President’s 
motives; and when Gideon Welles, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, took the stand to report 
the deliberations of the cabinet over the 
Tenure-of-Office Act, Butler and his as- 
sociates were instantly up in arms. 

In vain the defence protested that the 
President, being charged with an inten- 
tional violation of the laws, should be 
permitted to refute the motive attributed 
to his conduct; the managers knew the 
vital importance of the proposed testi- 
mony, and they fought it tooth and nail. 
Finally the Chief Justice ruled that the 
proof was relevant and admissible, but a 
Senator objecting, the question was sub- 
mitted to the Senate, which promptly 
overruled the highest judicial authority 
in the country and refused to listen to 
the proof. 

A more shameless denial of justice can 
searcely be imagined; but the President’s 
counsel were men of unlimited resource 
and indomitable courage, and they in- 
stantly devised a means of spreading the 
facts upon the record indirectly, with the 
same or even greater force than thev 
would have had if introduced directly. 
Without the loss of a moment Mr. 
Kvarts arose and calmly offered to prove 
on behalf of his client that the members 
of the cabinet (including Mr. Stanton) 
had advised the President that the 
Tenure - of - Office bill was unconstitu- 


tional, and that the duty of preparing 
the veto message had been assigned to 
Mr. Stanton himself, and would have been 
written by him had he not been in ill 
health, and that as it was he had actual- 
ly assisted Seward in drafting it. 

The sensation created by this an 
nouncement can well be imagined, for 
it practically demonstrated that the 
President was being arraigned for fol 
lowing the counsel of the friend and 
ally of his accusers, but the party 
Senators sought to cover their consterna 
tion by solemnly voting to reject the pro 
posed proof. 

With significant calmness and an 
earnestness from which there was no 
escape Mr. Evarts then offered to prov 
that the President had submitted th 
question as to whether or not Mr. Lin 
coln’s appointees were subject to removal 
under the Tenure-of-Office Act to the 
members of his cabinet, including Mr. 
Stanton, and had been advised by them 
that he could remove any such appointee. 
In other words, that Mr. Stanton, thé 
protégé of Congress, whose dismissal 
was declared criminal by the impeach 
ment, had himself approved the Presi- 
dent’s criminality. 

All this testimony was deemed proper 
by the Chief Justice, but his decision 
was challenged and reversed by the ma- 
jority of the Senate, callous to all pleas 
but party expediency, and not one word 
of testimony on any of these vital sub 
jects was permitted. The exclusion of 
these facts, however, spoke louder than 
words. Public opinion throughout th 
country instantly revolted at this in- 
decent attempt to suppress the facts, 
and more than one stanch Republican 
Senator became disgusted at such mock- 
erv of justice. 

Seeretary Welles having been forced 
o leave the stand without testifying, it 
was useless, in the face of the Senate’s 
rulings, to prolong the struggle, and on 
the sixteenth day of the trial Mr. Evarts 
and his associates rested their case. The 
Senators thereupon voted a short ad- 
journment to enable the respective 
counsel to prepare for the summing up. 

Possibly no body of men anywhere in 
the world was better equipped than the 
Senate to withstand the deluge of words 
which was to descend upon it during 
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the succeeding fortnight. Logan merci- 
fully reduced his contribution to writ- 
ing, and Stanbery, Wilson, and Stevens 
were incapacitated by illness from ta- 
king more than a nominal part in 
the oratorical contest; but 

Williams, Nelson, 
eck, and Evarts drained the language 
in their efforts to support and refute 


Soutwell, 
Bingham, Groes- 


he charges against the President, with 
ut apparently convincing even one of 
their auditors by anything they said, for 
Butler and Curtis had covered the entire 
case in their respective openings, and 
there was nothing in the testimony which 
changed the situation. 

Nelson’s address was mainly notable 
for its passionate eulogy of the Presi- 
dent, and Williams’s, while less notable, 
was correspondingly bitter in denuncia- 

on. Much had been expected of Bout- 
well, but he not only failed to rise to the 
occasion, but exposed himself to unspar- 
ing ridicule by indulging in childishly 
extravagant metaphor and exaggeration. 
Indeed, Evarts almost laughed the case 
out of court at his expense, and the jaded 
Senate actually listened when the great 
New York lawyer, in the course of a 
iasterful speech, turned aside to flay 
his indiscreet opponent. 

With the empty issue at bar it was well- 
nigh hopeless for any advocate to rise 
to great heights, but Evarts and Groces- 
beck almost achieved the impossible, and 
the Cineinnati lawyer, who had remained 
unobtrusively in the background until he 
rose to make his argument, not only re- 
lieved the tedium of the theme, but 
forced the tribute of unremitting atten- 
tion from his hearers, and won the only 
legal reputation which resulted directly 
from the trial. 

Bingham’s long closing address was in 
no way remarkable. either for adroitness 
or eloquence, but the personnel of the 
galleries was very different from that 
of the opening days, and at the con- 
clusion of his harangue he was greeted 
with a burst of suspiciously unprovoked 
applause, which continued until the gal- 
leries were cleared, the exhausted Sen- 
ators speedily following the ejected pub- 
lic with the relief of prisoners released 
from torture. 

But although the formal arguments 
were closed, the wavering Senators had 
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no sooner left the Chamber than they 
found themselves subjected to a very 
different sort of persuasion from that 
which had been officially urged upon 
them, and for almost two weeks they 
were pestered, persecuted, and actually 
threatened with every form of political 
and private argument in the effort to 
make their opinions conform to that of 
the majority. 

Despite the unparalleled efforts which 
had been made to anticipate the judgment 
of the court, the event was still in doubt 
when the Senate assembled on the six- 
teenth day of May to record its verdict, 
and the galleries were again crowded to 
their utmost capacity, and great throngs 
of spectators were massed in and around 
the Capitol. By noon all the managers 
were present and all the President’s 
counsel except Judge Curtis; every Sen- 
ator, with the exception of Grimes and 
Howard, was at his post; the entire 
House of Representatives was in attend 
ance, the Chief Justice occupied the 
chair, and just before the Chamber was 
called to order the doors opened, and 
Howard, who had arrived at the Capitol 
on a stretcher, was practically carried 
to his seat. Howard’s vote was regarded 
as pledged to conviction, and the hopes 
of the President’s enemies rose at his ap 
There now remained only one 
vacant place, and that of a man likely 
to favor the accused. 

The Chief Justice’s gavel fell, and after 
the majority of the members had decreed 
that the last article of the impeachment 
should be the first voted upon, Edmunds 
broke the solemn silence by moving that 
the Senate proceed to judgment. Glan- 
cing anxiously over the room, Senator 
Fessenden rose to urge an adjournment 
until Grimes could be present, but be- 
fore his plea was concluded the doors 


pearance. 


again opened, the missing Senator, more 
dead than alive, was supported to his 
place, and the High Court of Impeach- 
ment presented a full bench. 

Acting upon the order of the Senate, 
the Chief Justice thereupon directed the 
secretary to read the last article of the 
impeachment, the one count in the long 
indictment which was so worded as to 
insure a stronger vote than any of the 
other ten; and at the conclusion of this 
formality Judge Chase rose, and facing 
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the fascinated audience, commanded the 
Secretary to call the roll. 

The first Senator in alphabetical or- 
der was Anthony, of Rhode Island, 
one of the waverers suspected of party 
disloyalty and the subject of much 
attention during the adjournment, and 
as he rose and faced the Chief Jus- 
tice a deathlike stillness settled upon 
the Chamber. 

“Mr. Senator Anthony, how say you?” 
questioned the distinguished jurist. “ Is 
the respondent, Andrew Johnson, Presi- 
dent of the United States, guilty or not 
guilty of a high misdemeanor as charged 
in this article ?”’ 

“ Guilty,” answered the suspected Sen- 
ator, and the managers and party leaders 
settled back comfortably in their chairs. 

Hundreds of pencils kept tally as the 
voting proceeded, and it was soon ap- 
parent that party discipline was being 
strictly maintained, the Democrats with- 
out exception recording negative votes, 
and the Republicans exhibiting unbroken 
ranks. Indeed, Simon Cameron was so 
zealous in his party allegiance that he 
blurted out “Guilty!” before the Chief 
Justice completed his question, and for 
a moment the solemnity of the proceed- 
ings was threatened by the titter which 
greeted his performance. Suddenly, 
however, there was a sound which dis- 
mayed some of the satisfied managers, for 
Senator Fessenden, of Maine, answered 
“not guilty” to the presiding officer’s 
inquiry, and destroyed all hope of com- 
plete party harmony. Fessenden’s loyal- 
tv had been long under suspicion, 
but there were those who believed that 
neither he nor any other Senator would 
dare oppose the majority at the final 
hour. Nevertheless, Grimes struggled 
to his feet a few moments later and re- 
corded his belief in the President’s in- 
nocence, and Henderson of Missouri 
followed his example. Before the clerk 
reached the name of Senator Ross, of 
Kansas, however, twenty-four votes had 
been reeorded for conviction, ten more 
were practically pledged, and only thirty- 
six were necessary to convict. Ross was 
a silent man, who had wrapped himself 
in a mantle of dignity and refused to 
discuss the case or to allow any one to 
approach him concerning it outside the 





Senate-chamber, and his opinion was 
the only one about which no information 
of any sort had been procurable. If he 
voted “ guilty,” the impeachment was al 
most certain of success; if “ not guilty,” 
his example on the wavering Republicans 
might work disaster, and the audienc 
sat spellbound as the Chief Justic 
voiced his solemn question. Then for th« 
first time Ross broke his exemplary si 
lence and recorded a vote of acquittal. 
From that tense moment the hopes of th« 
party politicians sank, flickering fitfully 
after Lyman Trumbull refused to follow 
their dictation, and disappearing as Van 
Winkle placed his independence upon 
record, leaving Wade to the inglorious 
distinction of recording a vote in favor 
of elevating himself into the Presidential 
chair. But the final vote, thirty-five to 
nineteen, lacking only one of conviction, 
was too nearly a party triumph to justify 
surrender, and under whip and spur 
other votes were subsequently forced on 
the second and third articles with th 
same result; and then the disappointed 
majority, determined that the President 
should not enjoy the satisfaction of a 
complete acquittal, adjourned sine di 
without taking a vote on the remaining 
articles, the crowd in the galleries and 
corridors melted away, and the momen 
tous impeachment ended. 

Quietly retiring to Tennessee at th 
expiration of his Presidential term, An 
drew Johnson began to plan the most 
dramatic return to public iife recorded 
in Ameriean history. Offering himself 
as a candidate for the United Stutes 
Senate, he entered heart and soul into 
the fierce campaigns that followed, and 
undeterred by reverses, delays, disap- 
pointments, and well-nigh insurmount- 
able obstacles, fought for the only vindi- 
cation he craved. At last, seven years 
after the great trial, he entered the Cham- 
ber which had witnessed his arraignment, 
and standing before his former judges on 
the very spot where his enemies had hoped 
to see him crushed and humbled, and 
gazing steadily iuto the eyes of Vice- 
President Wilson, he took the oath of 
office as a Senator from Tennessee. 

Then and not till then did the curtain 
fall upon the first and only impeachment 
of a President of the United States. 
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BY VAN 


HE boy and the girl (they were 
hardly more than that in years) 
were almost within sight of the 
Lodge, when Avice called a halt. Arden 


did not understand. “ Are tired ?” 
he asked. 
‘No,” she 


something to 


you 


answered; “but there is 


consider. Can we sit 
down ¢” 

Arden looked about him and presently 
discovered a flat-topped rock convenient- 
ly adjacent to the path. Over it he 
spread the steamer rug that he had been 
carrying—a wise precaution against a 
changeable April day. 

“ Are you sure that you will be warm 
enough ?” 

“ What, the sun!” Yet 
smiled as she spoke, being secretly pleased 
at this exhibition of solicitude. “ May 
| take off my hat?” she asked. 

The boy considered this weighty mat- 
ter at length. “ Better not,” he decided, 
and Avice stopped fingering her hatpins. 
Arden felt heart this 
prompt submission to his judgment; he 
felt half inclined to withdraw the pro 
hibition. But the girl would not have 
her lord’s will brought in question even 
by himself. “ The wind is a bit chilly,” 
she said gravely. “If you wouldn’t mind 
sitting on this side of me—so. I don’t 
feel it in the least now.” 

“ Arden!” 

“ Yes.” 

“What is it that we 
to Cousin Tristis ?” 

The boy reflected. 
the one thing,” he 
thing.” 

“ Well?” 

“Once upon a time there were a boy 
and a girl. Then came a day when the 
wind blew from the south. And so they 


under she 


his softening at 


A pause. 


are going to say 
“Why, there’s only 
said slowly. “ The 


one 


were married #id lived happily ever aft- 
er. Isn’t that about it?” 

The girl hesitated. 
she said. 


The Better 


TASSEL 


- I—I suppose so,” 





Part 
SUTPHEN 


“Avice! You don’t mean to intimat: 
that there any doubt about it. 
Why why, I love you, don’t I?” 

“Do you?” she corrected him. 


can be 


“ Oh, I beg your pardon.” 
The whispered explanation must hav: 
been for that 
blush immediately reappeared. 


satisfactory, charming 
Then the 
damsel became suddenly demure and even 
moved slightly away slightly. 

“Let us get back to the point,” she 
de man led. 
ly old.” 

“ Five -and-sixty.” 

“Think of that—an eternity ! How 
long has he lived up there at the Lodge?” 

“ Always. At least since you and I can’ 
remember.” 


“ And alone?” 


“Cousin Tristis never married.” 


very 


“Cousin Tristis is enormous 


‘I wonder why ?” 

“It’s a_ jolly 
died.” 

“Or perhaps she never lived. 

* Avice!” 


lo go to him with our happiness 


shame. Perhaps she 


Arden! 


seems so selfish.” 

That’s expected of lovers. Besides, 
he has the right to know. Aren’t you 
his goddaughter? And it was Cousin 
Tristis who taught me my first Latin 
verb. Amo, amas 


The girl laid one small palm upon the 
daring mouth, and then withdrew it in 
Did he imagine that she had 
expected him to kiss it? 

“ Avice 

“You are foolish t 
you won’t try to understand me.” 

“But, dearest, I do—I do. Only 1 
think you’re wrong. It will make Cousin 
Tristis happy just to know how perfect 
is with us.” 


confusion. 


very -day. And 


everything 
“Truly ?” 
“ Truly.” 
“Still we must be 
me that, Arden.” 


I'll be 


eareful. Promis 


“Of course. as severely matter 
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f fact as though I were announcing 
that I had just bought a farm. So I 
have, you know—our farm. You can see 
the little white cottage, half buried in 
honeysuckles, from the Lodge porch. 
Think of that!” 

“Now you are becoming sentimental 
again, and that, sir, is strictly and posi- 
tively forbidden. Arden, if we don’t 
hurry along we shall never be in time 
for tea—think of that.” 

The man sat waiting in a big chair on 
the veranda, when the boy and the girl 
finally emerged from the woods and 
waved their first greetings. Through 
his binoculars he had recognized them 
a full hour ago at the turn in the valley 
road where the upward path to the Lodge 
begins. Now, it takes but half an hour, 
at the farthest, to make the ascent, and 
Cousin Tristis was justified in coming 
tt a shre wd conclusion. It had been 
many a day since the boy and the girl 
had come together to the Lodge, but this 
was the sunny end of April and the 
sap was running upward—what was one 
to think ?” 

“ We have come for tea, Parrain,” said 
Avice, as she kissed him. “ Don’t tell 
me that you have had it.” 

“The kettle is on the hob,” answered 
Cousin Tristis. “ Now, if the water 
hasn’t all steamed away while you two 
saunterers were climbing the hill—” 

“T’ll go and see.” Avice disappeared. 

The man contemplated his remaining 
visitor thoughtfully. “You ought to 
know the view by this time,” he re- 
marked. 

“T have just bought the Hedge farm,” 
said the boy with assumed indifference, 
“and I wanted to see if I could make out 
the cottage from here. I am going to 
keep it painted white with green blinds,” 
he added. 

“T dare say Avice knows what she 
wants,” observed Cousin Tristis placidly. 

Arden tried to keep his face straight; 
he remembered that he had promised to 
be careful. But in the next instant he 
had laughed outright. 

“Isn’t it the greatest ever!” he said, 
and laughed again. “ Avice is just the 
dearest—but you know that, sir, as well 
as I do.” 

“Yes, I know it, and TI had been won- 
dering how long it would take you to 





discover the fact. You are quite sur 
of yourself—now ?” 

The boy returned the look with un 
flinching frankness. “ You mean, if | 
really love her?” he said slowly. “ How 
could there be any question about that, 
Cousin Tristis? It’s just as though you 
should ask me if I liked strawberries. 
I do; of course I do. It’s the sam 
with Avice.” 

Cousin Tristis smiled. “ Very much 
the same,” he assented. “ Boy, I am 
glad—so very glad.” 

“T knew you'd be,” said Arden as their 
hands met. Then he threw back his head 
and laughed for the third time, joyous 
ly, unrestrainedly. “I’d like to shout 
it out for all the world to hear,” he 
started to explain, but just then the gir! 
appeared in the doorway. Disapproval 
was written on her face. 

“Oh, Avice, I couldn’t help it,” was 
the boy’s ingenuous plea. “ And Cousin 
Tristis doesn’t mind—really.” 

“ Avice!” said the man, and the girl 
offered him the shyest and sweetest of 
lips. Yet she understood why his own 
but lightly touched her forehead. 

“ Are we going to have tea out here?” 
inquired Arden, the practical-minded. 
“There is a shower travelling up the 
wind, and your waist, Avice, is ridicu- 
lously thin.” 

“Tt will be better by the fire,” agreed 
Cousin Tristis, and so they went in. 

The big, low-studded room was full of 
shadows, for the April sky had darkened 
swiftly. But in the fireplace, at the far 
end, great hickory logs flamed, and Arden 
had left open the upper half of the door 
so that the fresh earth-scented air might 
have free access. A few drops of clean 
rain mattered naught. 

The man sipped his tea contentedly. 
“This is comfort,’ he observed. “A 
spring shower pattering on the roof, 
Vergil’s ‘no small part of a tree’ crack- 
ling in the chimney-piece, and Love sit- 
ting at either elbow. “‘ Cousin Tristis 
doesn’t mind—treally,’” he quoted, and 
smiled at the boy. But the girl blushed. 

“T understand, however,” he continued 
meditatively. “It doesn’t seem quite 
nice to be sitting down to dinner while 
the beggar is looking in at the window. 
Still, there is the possibility that he isn’t 
hungry; or he may be on a regimen that 
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forbids truffles and turbot. Or, finally, he 
may be a philosophical beggar, one who 
actually prefers pulse and cold water.” 

“ Are you a philosopher, Cousin Tris- 
tis?’ asked the boy boldly. 

“ At least I am cultivating the temper- 
ament. This is a difficult enough task 
for the genuine lovers; for les malades 
imaginaires, it is impossible. We are 
thus enabled to account for the people 
who write to the newspapers, announcing 
that marriage is a failure.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Avice, scandalized. 

“ Fortunately, Arden does not need to 
become a philosopher,” continued Cousin 
Tristis. “ He knows that he likes straw- 
berries.” 

‘So do I,” spoke up the girl. “ And 
I loathe logic.” , 


= From which, neve rtheless, we deduce 


the proposition that the only tru pas- 
sion is the mutual one. The diseonso- 
late lovers are mer ly Se lf-deceived; they 
are enamored with phantoms, bloodless 
shadows that they vainly imagine to be 
real pe rsons.” 

“ Avice is a real person,” remarked the 
boy with an air of conviction. “I ear- 
ried her across the brook just now, and 
she got more and more actual with every 
step. I wonder how they do it in novels.” 

“They probably weigh the conse- 
quences beforehand,” suggested Cousin 
Tristis, and at that Avice cried “ Oh!” 
again. 

“To resume the argument,” said the 
man. “Do not misunderstand me to be 
a contemner of Love because I am a 
philosopher and have observed that fool- 
ish people mistake mica for gold-dust. 
For the god knows how to avenge him- 
self upon his detractors; above all upon 
those who have betrayed him for a price. 
Can you imagine what this may be—to 
sit in the dwelling of one’s soul; to know 
that once again Love is passing through 
the street; to count his footsteps as they 
approach and then as tkey recede; to real- 
ize finally that nevermore will he seek 
to enter in. Yet this is the punishment 
of him who hath despised Love.” 

The boy was silent, staring straight 
into the fire, but the girl gave a lit- 
tle gasp and put out her hand appeal- 
ingly; the man answered the unuttered 
question. 
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“No, this is not my punishment,” he 
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said reassuringly, and imprisoned the 
small hand in both his own. “ How 
could it be, when all my life long I have 
been a lover? Perhaps, indeed, that was 
the trouble, for either Love was too sur 
of me and had more important things to 
look after, or else I wearied him with my 
importunities. And so I remain lik 
Hans Sach’s boots; no matter how often 
the Meistersinger is performed, they 
never get cobbled.” 

“Cousin Tristis,” began the boy, “ was 
there ever—” Avice was looking at him, 
and he stopped short in confusion. 

“Ah, that is the best part of it,” an- 
swered the man cheerfully. “ Ther 
never was, and so there is always the 
chance that there may be. Think of 
that—always the beautiful, enchanting 
possibility that somewhere a closed door 
is Just about to open, that somehow the 
gray is going to be turned into gold be- 
fore you can guess what is happening. 
It only needs a word, you know, a singk 
wave of the wand. 


“ How pleasant to reflect that one’s 


ship is always on the way in, that per- 
haps the very next tide will bring it past 
the bar! lor remember that the finest 
fortune is the coming one; the true ar 
gosy is ever at sea, and you only catch 
the white flash of a sail now and then 
at a particularly clear eventide or on a 
windless dawn. It isn’t as though you 
had once possessed a treasure and then 
lost it, or, worse still, been disappointed 
in it. 

“A room full of memories. That is 
what the most of us have to look for- 
ward to occupying; it may be sooner or 
it may be later, yet always surely. But 
with me it is different. I live in a room 
full of hopes, and not one of them but is 
é fresh and blooming as on the day it 
was planted. Water them with my tears? 
Nonsense! the really indispensable thing 
is sunshine, and so I keep on smiling 
at them. 

“Of course, as the years lengthen, it 


as 


becomes necessary to be prepared ; it 
would be foolish to waste the good time. 
And so I have been making ready; I 
know exactly how things should be to 
please the right princess. There is the 
low chair, for instance, on the other side 
of the table with the reading-lamp. You 
observe that it is sheltered from. th 
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draught of the door, and you have only 
to throw a glance across the geranium 
window-boxes to be out-of-doors and sit- 
ting in the very shadow of the pines. 
And then at night-time you have for 
company the Bellini Madonna, the most 
beautiful of all the Virgins—the one with 
the funny feather-duster trees in the 
background, at which you laugh delicious- 
ly through your tears. 


sible to sit 


It is quite pos- 
in that chair forever and be 
perfectly happy, and I have marked its 
four little dabs 
For, of course, I 
everything to be exactly right. 
“Then there was the question of the 
piano, a difficult question, too; for a grand, 


position, as you see, by 


of white paint. want 


in spite of what the advertisements say, 
has queer angles and takes up a tremen- 
dous lot of room. But if you must have 
a grand (and indeed you must) you will 
be willing to keep on shifting the com- 

until fits as it 
An upright, of course, can be 
anywhere; it 


binations everything 
should. 
put 
who don’t count, and about whom it does 


resembles the people 


not matter whether they are in the room 
or not. But a grand is different; it as- 
serts itself, and if you bump against one 
of its odd corners you are made pain- 
fully your error. Like the 
worth-while people, you are glad to lis- 


aware of 


ten to it when it speaks, and even in 


its silent hours’ its individuality per- 


sists; it is a real person, the friend -for 


whom you sacrifice something and _ re- 
ceive in exchange 
tion. I think,” coneluded Cousin Tris- 
tis, “that I have found the right place 


for my piano. 


an infinite compensa- 


The temperature along 
wall i8 equable, and 
there is a fine light from the left upon 
the music-rack.” 

“Ts it a new writing-desk?” asked the 
girl; her glance rested upon the secretary 
standing near the big east window. 

“No and yes,” answered Cousin Tris- 
tis. “The lower part is old; don’t you 
remember the brass escutcheons and 
drawer-pulls? The cabinet on top is new, 
and I designed it myself—shelves and 
drawers and pigeonholes just as I have 
always wanted them. And there is a 
secret compartment.” These last words 
were uttered with pride and they aroused 
the instant feminine curiosity. 

“Where is it?” asked Avice eagerly. 


the side always 
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“The idea of telling! 
find it if you can.” 

The girl made her investigation fruit- 
lessly. “Tell me,” she pleaded, and the 
man could not resist—it is doubtful if 
he had ever intended to do so. He r 
moved innocent - appearing ink- 
bottles from a central lockup compart 
ment and pulled out bodily the shelf 
upon which they stood. “ Put your hand 
back there,” he * Ta 
down—that’s it.” 

The girl gave a delighted shriek. 
“How clever!” she exclaimed. Then, 
disappointedly, “ Why, it’s empty!” 

“Of course,” said Cousin Tristis. 
“Tow could there be any secret unless 
first there was some one to make it for 
me? It wouldn’t be nice for the right 
princess to come along and discover a 
secret already in possession. How would 
she feel? How would you feel, supposing 
you were the right princess?” 

The girl nodded comprehendingly. “1 
quite understand,” she said. “It’s just 
a part of the getting ready. For of 
course the right princess will bring the 
secret with her, and then you ean put 
it away together. It will be a 
ful secret.” 

“Yes,” said 
of that.” 

There was silence in the room for a 
little while, and then the boy spoke up, 
somewhat diffidently. “Do you ever get 
tired of the—the waiting?” he asked. 

Cousin Tristis considered. “There 
was a time,” he confessed, “ when I used 
to wonder how long it would be before 
things came true. I even grew a little 
impatient over it, but I had to keep on 
believing. It’s always the worst, you 
know, when the seasons are changinz— 
summer into autumn, autumn into 
winter, and so on, for then one feels that 
the pages are actually being turned over. 
For instance, there is the first touch of 
red in the sumac bushes. That is a 
milestone, and you know that there are 
only so many of them to be passed. 

“ Above ali, the coming of spring; you 
ean’t help expecting that something 
equally miraculous is going to happen to 
you—that it must happen. For day by 
day the ice on the brook is getting thin- 
ner, until one morning it is gone alto- 
gether and the water is singing again. 


Still, you may 


some 


commanded. and 


beauti- 


the man. “I am sur 
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You want to sing with it, and you do. 
But there is no one to listen. 

“ Sounds sentimental, doesn’t it ¢ and 
we don’t allow that any more. For in- 
deed I have learned how to wait. Now 
there was a time when I couldn’t turn 
a street corner without feeling my heart 
come thumping up in my throat; when 
I would start at every knock upon my 
door. That was so very foolish, for of 
course when the right princess does 
come she will enter without knocking at 
all. All I have to do is to leave the door 
upon the lateh—I should not want to 
keep her waiting.” 

“Oh no,” said Avice quickly. 

The boy looked at his watch. “We 
ought to be starting,” he said. “ Avice 
s apt to feel the chill after the sun 
goes down—it is the one reminder of 
her illness.” 


The girl protested at again assuming 
the cast-off réle of invalidism, but she 
was overruled and put into her jacket by 
Cousin Tristis’s own hand. After the 
final good-by the three stood for a mo- 
ment on the porch looking down into 
the valley; they could see the white cot- 
tage of the Hedge farm distinctly. 

“We shall have lots of spare room,” 
said the boy. “If you would care to come, 
Cousin Tristis—any time after the first 
of June.” The girl blushed, but second- 
ed the invitation with a charming smile. 

The man shook his head. “It would 
be to you if I went anywhere,” he said. 
“ But I am old, and the jar is somewhat 
eracked as well; it might be unsafe to 
move it.” 

“Tt is so lonely up here,” urged the 
boy. “It doesn’t seem right to leave 
you with—well, with only your dreams,” 
he floundered on, oblivious of a warn- 
ing finger. 

“Only my dreams!” echoed the man. 
“ But that is the one sufficient reason why 
I should wait. It is when men lose the 
power of dreaming, and then alone, that 
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they become frightened by the emptiness 
and silence about them and so are driven 
to seek companionship in the outer world. 
Or, to go vet deeper, it is only from the 
dream in which we no longer believe 
that any hurt can come to the soul. Now 
my dreams have not been proved false; 
they are merely waiting to come true. 
Think how beautiful that must be—the 
great happiness drawing nearer and 
nearer with each day. Nothing to re- 
gret, nothing to fear; everything to re- 
joice in, everything to hope for. And 
my part is to wait, just to wait—that 
surely is not difficult. For now that I 
have learned how, the waiting will not be 
long—perhaps to-night, or certainly to- 
morrow. You understand now how im- 
possible it would be for me to go away, 
when it is only until to-morrow.” 

Again the boy would have spoken, but 
the girl stopped him with a_ look. 
“Come,” she whispered, and they turned 
to zo. 

“Mind the steps by the fountain,” 
admonished Cousin Tristis. “ The moss 
is slippery there.” Arden waved back 
ai assenting hand. 

The sun had disappeared behind Third 
Mountain and the Lodge was already in 
shadow. But far below, where the foot- 
path debouches into the valley road, the 
golden brightness of the day still ruled. 
The man kept his glasses focused on the 
spot until he saw the boy and girl come 
out from the semigloom of the larch 
forest. Hand in hand they stepped into 
the sunlight; a melodious “ Hola!” came 
floating back and he caught the flash of a 
tiny square of cambric. 

The man reentered the Lodge and closed 
the door, for the evening air was chill. 
The fire had sunken to a red mass 
of embers and he stooped to stir it into 
new life. Then, suddenly, he stayed his 
hand, standing motionless and with 
averted face. 

They had been brave words. 
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The Weavers 


A NOVEL 


BY GILBER 


CHAPTER V 
rHE WIDER WAY 


ONTHS later the following letter 
came to David Claridge in Cairo 
from Faith Claridge in Hamley: 

“ David, I write thee from the village 
and the land which thee didst once love 
30 well. Does thee love them still? 
I am sure thee does not find in any land 
such true hearts as are here. They gave 
thee sour bread to eat ere thy going, but 
yet thee didst grind the flour and give the 
yeast for the baking. Thee didst frighten 
all who knew thee with thy doings upon 
that one mad midsummer day. The tav- 
ern, the theatre, the cross-roads, and 
the e ckpit was ever such a day! [n- 
deed I think there are two Davids, the 
David we see and a David that lives in 
some dark corner of thee—it must be 
in thy hat, for it is not in thy heart. 
Yes, it is in the hat, for in the tavern, 
in the theatre, and at the cross-roads it 
was doffed—was that a compromisé? I 
have thought it so. Keep on the hat, Da- 
vid thee is better balanced then. It be- 
comes thee well did it not become thee 
on that day, that day of sorrow and yet of 
joy, at Heddington in the great hall? 

“ Now, Davy, I must tell of a strange 
thing. But first, a moment. Thee re- 
members the man Kimber smitten by thee 
at the public-house on that day? What 
thinks thee has happened? He followed 
to Loadon the lass kissed by thee, 
ind besought her to return and marry 
him. This she refused at first with 
anger; but afterwards she said that, 
if in three years he was of the same 
mind, and stayed sober and hard-working 
meanwhile, she would give him an an- 
swer, she would consider. Her head was 
high. She has become maid to a lady of 


degree, who has well befriended her. 


“ Tow do I know these things? Even 
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from the man Kimber, who, on his r 
turn from London, was taken to his bed 
with fever. Because of the hard blow: 
dealt him by thee, I went to make amends. 
Ile welcomed me, and soon opened his 
whole mind. That mind has generous 
moments, David, for he took to being 
thankful for thy knocks. It was a new 
way to pay old debts. I could not bring 
myself to think thee was doing mis 
sionary work that day; I fear there was 
as much Cain as Silas in thee! But 
there it is. He thinks that through the: 
he may win his deserted lass again. 

“ Now for the strange thing I hinted. 
After visiting the man Kimber at Hed- 
dington, as I came back over the hill by 
the path we all took that dax after th 
Meeting—Ebn Ezra Bey, my father, Eld 
er Fairley, and thee and me—I drew 
near the chairmaker’s hut where thee 
lived alone all those sad months. It was 
late evening—the sun had set. Yet I felt 
that, for the sake of my sister’s child 
for whom I did spend myself for so 
many years, only to be left behind when 
he fared to the East and its ‘bar- 
barie pearl and gold,’ I must needs go 
and lay my hand in love upon the door 
of the empty hut which had been ever 
as he left it. So I came down the 
little path swiftly, and then round the 
great rock, and up towards the door. 
But, as I did so, my heart stood still, for 
I heard voices. The door was open, but 
I could see no one. Yet there the voices 
sounded, one sharp and peevish with 
anger, the other low and rough. I could 
not hear the words spoken. At last, a 
figure came from the door and went 
quickly down the hillside. Who thinks 
thee was it? Even‘ Neighbor Eglington.’ 
I knew the walk and the forward thrust 
of the head. Inside the hut all was still. 
I drew near with a kind of fear, but yet I 
came to the door and looked in. 
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“ As I looked into the dusk, my limbs 
trembled under me, I was indeed ‘ rooted 
to the spot,’ for who should be 
half - finished 


sitting 
chair between 
his knees, but the old chair- 
maker! Yes, it There he sat 
with fingers still, moveless, looking at me 


there, a 
Soolsby 
was he. 
with his staring blue eyes and shock of 
red-gray hair. 

“* Soolsby! Soolsby !’ said I, my heart 
breast as it 


hammering at my would be 
let out; for was not Soolsby dead and 
buried? His eyes stared at me—in 


fright. He seemed like one confounded. 
‘Why do you come?’ he said 
whisper. ‘Is he dead, then? 
come to him? 

‘By now I had myself, for 
it was no ghost I saw, but a human being 
more distraught than was myself. 

“¢T)o you not know me, Soolsby ? said I. 


in a hoarse 
Has harm 


rect yvered 


“Vou are Mercy Claridge—from be- 
vond—beyond!’ he answered in a dazed 
way. 


+} am Faith Claridge, Soolsby,’ an- 


swered I. He started, peered forward 


at me, and for a moment he did not 
speak; then he looked down, and his 
hands worked with the cane in the 
chairs, and the fear went from his 


face. ‘Ay, Faith Claridge, as I 
he answered with apparent 


ing, his stark mood passing. 


sa id,’ 
understand- 


* No, thee 


said Merey Claridge, Soolsby,’ said I, 
‘and she has been asleep these many 
vears. ‘Ay, she has slept soundly, 


thanks be to God!’ he said, and crossed 
himself. ‘Why should thee have ealled 
me by her name?’ said I. ‘ Ay, is not her 
tomb in the churchyard? he answered, 
and added quickly, ‘ Luke Claridge and 
I are of an age to a day—which, think 
you, will go first? 

“He stopped weaving, and peered over 
at me with his staring blue eyes, and J 
felt a sudden quickening of the heart. 
For, at the question, curtains seemed to 
drop from all around me and leave me in 
the midst of pains and miseries, in a chill 
air that froze the marrow. I 
saw myself alone—thee in Egypt and I 
here, and none of our blood and name be- 
side me. For we are the last, Davy—the 
last of the Claridges, save of those others 
far removed who are no more than kins- 
men. But I said coldly, and with what 


me to 





was near to anger that he should link 
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his name and fate with that of Luke 
Claridge, ‘Which of ye two goes first 
is God’s will, and according to His 


wisdom. Which thinks thee,’ added I— 
and now | 
saying it 


cannot forgive myself for 
‘which thinks thee would do 
least ill in going? ‘I know which would 
do most good,’ he answered, with a harsh 
laugh in his throat. Yet 
looked kindly at me, and now he began to 
nod pleasantly. I thought little 
mad, but yet his speech had seemed not 
without dark meaning. 

“Thee has 


him 


his blue eves 


him a 


had a visitor,’ I said to 

He laughed in a cold 
snarling way that made me shrink—he 
not 
of temper- 


presently. 


in the past to be so quick 
and ‘He wanted 
this and he wanted that—his high-hand- 
Lordship! Ay, and he 
would have it because it pleased him to 
have it—like his father before him. His 
whim is his religion. A poor sparrow on a 
tree-top, if you tell him he must not have 
it, he will hunt it down the world till it 
is his, as though it was a bird of para- 
And when he’s seen it fall at last, 
he’ll remember but the fun of the chase; 


seemed 


answered: 


ed, second-best 


dise. 


and the bird may get to its tree- 
top again—if it can—if it can—if it 
can, my lord! That is what his father 


was, the last Earl, and that is what he 
is who left my door just now. He came 
to snatch old Soolsby’s palace, his nest 
on the hill, to use it for a telescope or 
such whims. He has scientific tricks like 
his father before him—now it is as- 
tronomy, and now chemistry, and such 
like; and it is the Eglington 
mind, which has let God A’mighty make 
it as a favor. He would have old 
Soolsby’s palace for his spy-glass, would 
then ? It scared 
[ was the devil 
here. I had but 
—a day later, and he 
here and 
giving way. 
points were with me; and here I sat 
faced him; and here he stormed, and 
wonld do this and should do that; and 
I went on with my work. Then he would 
buy my Colisyum, and I wouldn’t sell it 
for all his puffball lordship might offer. 
Isn’t the house of the snail as much to 
him as the turtle’s shell to the turtle? 
T’ll have no upstart spilling his chem- 


always 


he him, as though 
himself, to find me 

back in time 
would have sat 
the Pit 


Px ssession’s 


come 


seen me in below 
nine 


and 


before 
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848 HARPER’S 
icals here, or devilling the stars from a 
seat on my roof.’ 

“Last autumn,’ said I, ‘ David Clar- 
idge was housed here. Thy palace was 
a prison then.’ 

“*T know well of that. Haven't I 
found his records here? And do you 
think his makeshift lordship did not re- 
mind me?’ 

“* Reeords? What records, Soolsby ? 
said I, most curious. 

“Writings of his thoughts which he 
forgot—food for mind and body left in 
the cupboard.’ ‘Give them to me—upon 
this instant, Soolsby,’ said I. ‘All but 
one,’ said he, ‘and that is my own, for it 
was his mind upon old Soolsby the 
drunken chairmaker. God save him 
from the heathen sword that slew his 
uncle—two better men have never sat 
upon a chair!’ 

“Te placed the papers in my hand, all 
save that one which spoke of him. Ah, 
David, what with the flute and the pen, 
banishment was no pain to thee! ... He 
placed the papers, save that one, in my 
hands, and I, womanlike, asked again for 
all. ‘Some day,’ said he, ‘come, and I 
will read it to you. I will give you a 
taste of it now,’ he added as he twisted 
the chair about. ‘ Thus it reads.’ 

“Here are the words, Davy. What 
thinks thee of them now? 

“*As IT dwell in this house I know 
Soolsby as I never knew him when 
he lived, and though, up here, I spent 
many an hour with him. Men leave 
their impressions on all around them. 
The walls which have felt their look 
and their breath, the floor which has 
taken their footsteps, the chairs in 
which they have sat, have something of 
their presence. I feel Soolsby here 
at times so sharply that it would seem 
he came again and was in this room, 
though he is dead and gone. I ask him 
how it came he lived here alone; how 
it came that he made chairs, he, with 
brains enough to build great houses or 
great bridges; how it was that drink and 
he were such friends; and how he, a 
Catholic, lived here among us Quakers, 
so singular, uncompanionable, aril severe. 
I think it true, and sadly true, that a 
man with a vice which he is able to 
satisfy easily and habitually, even as an- 
other satisfies a virtue, may give up the 
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wider actions of the world and the pos- 
sibilities of his life for the pleasure which 
his one vice gives him, and neither miss 
nor desire those greater chances of virtue 
or ambition which he has lost. The sim- 
plicity of a vice may be as real as the 
simplicity of a virtue.’ 

“Ah, David, David, I know not what 
to think of those strange words; but 
old Soolsby seemed well to understand 
thee, and he called thee ‘a first-best 
gentleman.’ Is my story long? Well, 
it was so strange, and it fixed itself upon 
my mind so deeply, and thy writings 
at the hut have been so much in my 
hands and in my mind, that I have put 
it all down here. When I asked Sools- 
by how it came he had been rumored 
dead, he said that he himself had been 
the cause of it; but for what purpose 
he would not Say, save that he was 
going a long voyage, and had mad 
up his mind to return no more. ‘1 
had a friend,’ he said, ‘and I was set to 
go and see that friend again. ... But 
ihe years go on, and friends have an 
end. Life spills faster than the years,’ he 
said. And he would say no more, but 
would walk with me even to my father’s 
door. ‘May the Blessed Virgin and all 
the Saints be with you,’ he said at parting, 
‘if you will have a blessing from them. 
And tell him who is beyond and away in 
Egypt that old Soolsby’s busy making a 
chair for him to sit in when the scarlet 
cloth is spread, and the East and West 
come to salaam before him. Tell him the 
old man says his fluting will be heard— 
ay, beyond and away!’ 

“ And now, David, I have told thee all, 
nearly. Remains to say that thy one 
letter did our hearts good. My father 
reads it over and over, and shakes his 
head sadly, for, truth is, he has a fear 
that the world may lay its hand upon 
thee. One thing I do observe, his heart 
is hard set against Lord Eglington. In 
degree it has ever been so; but now it is 
like a constant frown upon his fore- 
head. I see him at his window looking 
out towards the Cloistered House; and 
if he sees our neighbor come forth— 
perhaps upon his hunter, or now in his 
eart, or again with his dogs, he draws 
his hat down upon his eyes and whispers 
to himself. I think he is ever setting 
thee off against Eglington; and that is 
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foolish. for Eglington is but a man of 
the earth earthy. His is the soul of the 
adventurer. 

“Now what more is there to say? I 
must ask thee how is thy friend Ebn 
Ezra Bey—I am glad thee didst find all 
he said was true, and that in Damas- 
cus thee was able to set a stone by 
my uncle’s grave. But that the Prince 
Pasha of Egypt has set up a claim 
against my uncle’s property is evil news; 
though, thanks be to God, as my father 
says, we have enough to keep us fed 
and clothed and housed. But do thee 
keep enough of the inheritance t 


bring 
thee safe home again to those who love 
thee. England is ever gray, Davy, but 
without thee it is grizzled all one 
‘Quaker drab,’ as says the Philistine. 
But it is a comely and a good land, and 
here we wait for thee. 

“Tn love and remembrance, 

‘IT am thy mother’s sister, and thy 
loving friend, Farru.” 


David received this letter as he was 
mounting a huge white Syrian donkey 
to ride to the Mokattam Hills, which 
rise sharply behind Cairo, burning 
and lonely and large. The eities of 
the dead Khalifas and Mamelukes sep- 
arated them from the living city where 
the fellah toiled, and Arab, Bedouin, 
Copt, strove together to intereept the 
fruits of his toiling as it passed in the 
form of taxes to the Palace of the Prince 
Pasha, while in the dark corners crouched 
waiting the cormorant usurers—Greeks, 
Armenians, and Syrians, a hideous sal- 
vage corps, who saved the house of a 
man that he might at last walk off with 
his shirt and the cloth under which he 
was carried to his grave. In a thousand 
narrow streets and lanes, in the warm 
glow of the bazars, in earth-damp huts, 
by blistering quays, on the myriad khias- 
sas on the river, from long before sun- 
rise till the sunset gun boomed from 
the citadel rising beside the great mosque 
whose pinnacles seem to touch the blue, 
the slaves of the city of the Khedive 
ground out their lives like corn between 
the millstones. 

David had been long enough in Egypt 
to know what sort of toiling it was. 
A man’s labor was not his own. The 


fellah gave labor and taxes and back- 
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sheesh and life to the state, and to the 
long line of tyrants above him, under 
the sting of the kourbash; and the high 
officials gave backsheesh to the Prince 
Pasha or to his Mouffetish or to his Chief 
Kunuch or to his barber or to some 
slave who had his ear. From high to low 
might and mon vy were the only right. 

But al! the time the bright unclouded 
sun looked down on a smiling land, 
and in Cairo streets the din of the ham- 
mers, the voices of the boys driving 
heavily laden donkeys, the call of the 
camel-drivers leading their caravans 
into the great squares, the clang of the 
brasses of the sherbet - sellers, the song 
of the vender of sweetmeats, the drone 
of the merchant praising his wares, 
went on amid scenes of wealth and lux 
ury, and the city glowed with color and 
gleamed with light. Dark faces grinned 
over the steaming pot at the door of 
the cafés, idlers on the benches smok 
ing hasheesh, street dancers bared their 
faces sham lessly to the men, and in- 
dolent musicians beat on their tiny 
drums, and sang the song of “ O Seyyid,” 
or of “Anlar”; and the reciter gave 
his singsong tale from a bench above his 
fellows. Here a devout Moslem, indiffer- 
ent to the presence of strangers, turned 
his face to the East, touched his fore- 
head to the ground, and said his prayers. 
There, hung to a tree by a deserted 
mosque near by, the body of one who was 
with them all an hour before, and who 
had paid the penalty for some real or 
imaginary crime; while his fellows bless- 
ed Allah that the storm had passed them 
by. Guilt or innocence did not weigh 
with them; and the dead criminal, if 
such he were, had drunk his glass of water 
and prayed to Allah, was in their sight 
only unfortunate and not disgraced, and 
had “gone to the bosom of Allah.” 
Now the muezzin from a minaret called 
to prayer, and the fellah in his cotton 
shirt and yelek heard, laid his load aside, 
and yielded himself to his one dear illu- 
sion which would enable him to meet with 
apathy his end—it might be to-morrow! 
—and go forth to that plenteous heaven 
where wives without number awaited 
him, where fields would yield harvests 
without labor, where rich food in gold 
dishes would be ever at his hand. This 
was his faith. 
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David had now been in the country 
six months, rapidly perfecting his knowl- 
edge of Arabic, speaking it always to his 
servant Mohammed, whom he had picked 
from the streets. Ebn Ezra Bey had gone 
upon his own business to Fazougli, the 
tropical Siberia of Egypt, to liberate by 
order of Prince Kaid Pasha—and at a 
high price—a relative banished there. Da- 
vid had not yet been fortunate with his 
own business—the settlement of his uncle 
Benn’s estate—though the last stages of 
negotiation with the Prince Pasha seemed 
to have been reached. When he had 
brought the influence of the British 
Agency to bear, promises were made, 
doors were opened wide, and Pasha 
ind Bey offered him coffee and talked 
to him sympathetically. They had re- 
spect for him more than for most Franks, 
because he wore his hat at all times, and 
because the Prince Pasha had honored 
him with especial favor. Perhaps be- 
cause David wore his hat always and 
the long coat with high collar like a 
Turk, or because Prince Kaid was an 
acute judge of human nature, and also 
because honesty was a thing he greatly 
desired—in others—and never found near 
his own person; however it was, he had 
set David high in his esteem at once. 
This esteem gave greater certainty that 
any backsheesh coming from the estate 
of Benn Claridge would not be sifted 
through many hands on its way to him- 
self. Of Benn Claridge Prince Kaid 
had searcely even heard until he died; 
and indeed it was only within the past 
few years that the Quaker merchant had 
extended his business to Egypt and had 
made his headquarters at Assiout, up 
the river. 

David’s donkey now picked its way 
carefully through the narrow streets of 
the Mousky. Arabs and fellahs squat- 
ting on mastabas by the doorways or 
chaffing at street corners looked at him 
with furtive interest. A foreigner of 
this character they had never before seen, 
with coat buttoned up like an Egyptian 
official in the presence of his superior, 
and this wide, droll hat on his head. He 
knew that he ran risks, that his confidence 
invited the occasional madness of a fanat- 
ical mind, which makes murder of the in- 
fidel a passport to heaven; but, as a man, 
he took his chances, and as a Christian he 


believed he would suffer no mortal hurt 
till his appointed time. He was more 
Oriental, more fatalist, than he knew. 
He had also early in his life learned 
that an honest smile begets confidence: 
and his face, grave and even a little 
austere in outline, was usually lighted 
by a smile. 

From the Mokattam Hills, where he read 
Faith’s letter again, his back against 
one of the forts which Napoleon had 
built in his Egyptian days, he scanned 
the distance. At his feet lay the great 
mosque and the citadel, whose guns con- 
trolled the city, could pour into it a 
lava stream of shot and shell. The Nile 
wound its way through the green plains, 
stretching as far to the north as eye 
could see between the opal and mauve 
and gold of the Libyan Hills. Far over 
in the western vista a long line of trees, 
twining through an oasis flanking the 
city, led out to a point where the desert 
abruptly raised its hills of yellow sand. 
Here, enormous, lonely, and cynical, the 
pyramids which Cheops had built, the 
stone sphinx of Ghizeh, kept faith with 
the desert in the glow of a_ rainless 
land—reminders ever that the East, the 
mother of knowledge, will by knowledge 
prevail; that, 


“The thousand years of thy insolence, 
The thousand years of thy faith, 
Will be paid in a fiery recompense, 
And a thousand years of bitter death.” 


“The sword—forever the sword,” 
David said to himself, as he looked. 
“ Rameses and David and Mahomet and 
Constantine, and how many conquests 
have been made in the name of God! 
But after other conquests there have 
been peace and order and law. Here 
in Egypt it is ever the sword—the sur- 
vival of the strongest. If I were Prince 
of Egypt—” 

He started. “If I were Prince of 
Egypt—” he repeated, as though to re- 
buke himself, and was silent for a 
moment. . 

“Faith is right,” he said aloud at 
last. “There are two Davids, and one 
David acts with more discretion than 
the other thinks or speaks, or both Davids 
would have a bad end.” 

As he made his way down the hill- 
side again he fell to thinking upon all 
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Faith had written. The return of the 
drunken chairmaker made a deep im- 
pression on him—almost as deep as the 
waking dreams he had had of his uneck 
ealling him. 

“Soolsby and I—what is there b 
tween Soolshy and me?” he asked him- 
self now as he made his way past the 
tombs of the Mamelukes. “He and I 


art and yet 
it comes to me now, with a strange con- 
that my life will be 
linked with that of the drunken Ro- 
mish chairmaker. To what end?” Then 
he fell to thinking of uncle Benn. 
The East was “ Some- 


thing works within me to hold me here, 


as far apart as the poles, 


viction, somehow 


his 
calling him. 
and sometimes I fee] that where he lies, 
lies also work to do—a work to do.” 
From the the citadel he 
watched the sun go down, bathing the 
in a purple and golden light, 


ramparts of 


pyramids 


throwing a glamour over all the west- 
and making heavenly the far 
a plaintive color, which spoke 


As 


ern plain, 
hills with 
of peace and rest, but not of hope. 
he stood watching, he i 


Was conscious oj 
people approaching. Voices mingled, 


there was light laughter, little bursts of 
admiration, then lower tones, and then 
he was roused by a voice calling. He 
turned round. A group of people were 
moving towards the exit from the ram- 
parts, and near him stood a man wav- 
ing an adieu. 

= Well, give my love to the girls,” 


said the man cheerily. 

Merry faces looked back and nodded, 
and in a moment they were gone. The 
man turned round and looked at David, 
then he jerked friend- 
ly sort of towards 
the 


head in a 
mot ioned 


his 

way and 
sunset. 

“Good enough, eh?” 

“Surely for friend,” answered 
David. On the instant he liked the red, 
wholesome face, and the keen round blue 
the rather opulent figure, the 
shrewd, whimsical smile, all aglow now 
with beaming sentimentality, which had 
from its softest corner called out, “ Well, 
give my love to the girls.” 

“ Quaker, or I never saw Germantown 
and Philadelphy,” he said to David, with 
a friendly and personal 
without offence. “I put 
Quakers every time.” 


me, 


eyes, 


manner quite 


my money on 
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‘ But 
delphia,” 


not from Germantown or Phila- 
answered David, declining a ci- 
gar which his new acquaintance offered. 

“ Bet you, I know that all right. But 
I never saw Quakers anywhere else, and 
I meant the tribe and not the tent. 
lish, I bet? Of course, or you wouldn’t 
be talking the English language — 
though I’ve heard they talk it better in 
Boston than they do in England, 


Eng- 


and in 


Chicago they’re making new English 
every day and improving on the patent 

if Chicago can’t have the newest 
thing, she won’t have anything. ‘ High 


hopes that burn like stars sublime’ has 


Chicago. She won’t let Shake speare or 
She'll 


have it 


Milton be standards much longer. 


invent something. She won’t 
she simply won’t have England swagger- 
il Oh, she’s 


dizzy, is Chicago—simply dizzy. I 


g over the 


English language. 
was 
born there -parents, one Philadelphy, om 
New York, the 


tucket one was the stepmother. 


Paw 
Father 
liked his wives from the original States; 
but I was born in Chicago. 
Lacey 


one Pawtucket, 


My name is 
Tom Lacey of Chicago.” 

“Thank you, friend,” said David. 

“ And you, sir?” 

“David Claridge.” 

“ Of—?” 

“Of Hamley.” 

“Mr. Claridge, 
idge, I 


shook 


Mr. Clar 
They 
Mr. 


of Hamley. 
glad to meet 
hands. “Been here 
Claridge ?” 


am you.” 


long, 


A few months only.” 
- Que r place 
you 

gutter-snipe to 


gilt-edged dust-bin; get 
like from a fresh 
old Haroun-al-Raschid. 


anything here, 


It’s the biggest jack-pot on earth. Bar- 
num’s the man for this place—P. T. 
Barnum. Golly, how the whole thing 
glitters and stews! Out there at Shoo- 
bra his High Jinks Pasha kennels with 
his lions and lives with his cellars of 
gold, as if he was going to take them 
with him where he’s going and he’s 
going fast. Here—down there, the peo- 
ple the real people, sweat and drudge 


between a cake of doura, an onion, and 
a balass of water at one end of the day, 
and a hemp collar and their feet off the 


ground at the other.” 


“You have seen much of Egypt?’ 
asked David, feeling a strange confi- 
dence in the garrulous man, whose 
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frankness was united to shrewdness and 
& quick, observant eye. 

“Tlow much of Egypt I’ve seen, the 
Egypt where more men get lost, strayed, 
and stolen than die in their beds every 
day, the Egypt where a eunuch is more 
powerful than a minister, where an 
official will toss away a life as I’d toss 
this cigar down there where the last 
Mameluke captain made his great jump, 
where women—Lord God! where women 
are divorced by one evil husband by the 
dozen for nothing they ever did or left 
undone, and yet ‘d be cut to pieces by 
their own fathers if they learned that 
‘To step aside is human— Mr. Clar- 
idge, of that Egypt I don’t know much 
more’n would entitle me to say, How d’ye 
do. But it’s enough for me. You’ve 
seen something—eh ?” 

“A little. It is not civilized life 
here. Yet—yet a few strong patriotic 
men- 

Lacey looked quizzically at David. 
“Say,” he said, “I thought that about 
Mexico once. I said Manyana— this 
Manvana is the curse of Mexico. It’s 
always to-morrow — to-morrow —to-mor- 
row! Let’s teach ’em to do things to- 
day. Let’s show ’em what business means. 
Two million dollars went into that ex- 
periment, but Manyana won. We had 
good hands, but it had the joker! After 
five years I left—with a bald head at 
twenty-eight, and a little book of noble 
thoughts—Tips for the Tired, or Things 
you can say To-day on what you can do 
To-morrow. I lost my hair worrying, 
but I learnt to be patient. The Dagos 
wanted to live in their own way, and 
they did. It’s one thing to be a mission- 
ary and say the little word in season, it’s 
another to run your soft red head 
against a hard stone wall. I went to 
Mexico a conquistador, T left it a child of 
time, who had learned to smile—and I 
left two millions behind me, too. I said 
to an old Padre down there that I knew 
—we used to meet in the Café Man- 
riqué and drink chocolate—I said to 
him, ‘ Padre, the Lord’s Prayer is a mis- 
take down here.’ ‘Si, senor, he said, 
and smiled his far-away smile at me. 
‘Yes,’ said I, ‘for you say in the 
Lord’s Prayer, “Give us this day our 
daily bread.”’ ‘ Si, sefior,’ he says, ‘ but 
we do not expect it till to-morrow!’ 


The Padre knew from the start, but I 
learned at great expense, and went out 
of business — closed up shop forever, 
with a bald head and my Tips for the 
Tired. Well, I’ve had more out of it 
all, I guess, than if I’d trebled the mil- 
lions and wiped Manyana off the Mexi- 
ean coat of arms.” 

“You think it would be like that 
here?” David asked, abstractedly. 

Lacey whistled. “There, the gov- 
ernment was all right and the people 
all wrong. Here the people are all right 
and the government all wrong. 
makes my eyes water sometimes to see 
He’s a Jim 
dandy — works all day and half th 
night, and if the tax-gatherer isn’t at 
the door, wakes up laughing. I saw 
one ”—his light-blue eyes got a sudden 
hardness—“ laughing on the other side 
of his mouth one morning. They were 
‘kourbashing’ his feet; I landed on them 
as the soles came away. I hit out.” 
His face became grave, he turned the 
cigar round in his mouth. “It made me 
feel better, but I had a close eall. 
Lucky for me that in Mexico I got into 
the habit of carrying a pop-gun. It 
saved me then. But it isn’t any use 
going on these special missions. We 
Americans think a lot of ourselves. 
We want every land to do as we do— 
and we want to make ’em do it. But 
a strong man here at the head, with a 
sword in his hand, peace in his heart, 
who'd be just and poor—how can you 
make officials honest when you take all 
you can get yourself—! But, no, I 
guess it’s no good. This is a rotten 
cotton show.” 

Lacey had talked so much, not because 
he was garrulous only, but because the 
inquiry in David’s eye was an encourage- 
ment to talk. Whatever his misfortunes 
in Mexico had been, his forty years sat 
lightly on him, and his expansive tem- 
perament, his childlike sentimentality, 
gave him an appearance of beaming, 
sophisticated youth. David was slowly 
apprehending these things as he talked 
—subconsciously, as it were; for he was 
seeing pictures of the things he him- 
self had observed through the lens of 
another mind, as primitive in some re- 
gards as his own, but influenced by dif- 
ferent experiences. 
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the fellah slogging away. 
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‘Say, you’re the best listener I ever 
saw,” added Lacey, with a laugh. 

David held out his hand. “ Thee 
sees things clearly.” Lacey grasped 
his hand. 

At that moment an orderly appeared on 
the platform and came forward. 

“ He’s after us—one of the Palace cav- 
alry,” said Lacey. 

“ Effendi—the Effendi Claridge! May 
his grave be not made till the Karadh- 
gatherers return,” said the orderly to 
David. 

“My name is Claridge,” 
David. 

“To the hotel, Effendi, first, then to 
the Mokattam Hills after thee, then 
here—from the Effendina, on whom be 
God’s peace! this letter for thee.” 

David took the letter. “I thank thee, 
friend,” he said. As he read, Lacey said 
to the orderly in Arabic, “ How did you 
know he was here ?” 

The orderly grinned wickedly. “ Al- 
ways it is known what place the Effendi 
honors. It is not dark where he uncov- 
ers his face.” 

Lacey gave a low whistle. 

“ Say, you’ve got a pull in this show,” 
he said, as David folded up the letter 
and put it in his pocket. “In Egypt, 
if the master smiles on you, the servant 
puts his nose in the dust.” 

“The Prince Pasha bids me to dinner 
at the Palace to-night. ...I have no 
clothes for such affairs. Yet—” 

His mind was asking itself if this was 
a door opening which he had no right to 
shut with his own hand. There was no 
reason why he should not go; therefore 
there might be a reason why he should 
go. It might be, it no doubt was, in the 
way of facilitating his business. He 
dismissed the orderly with an affirmative 
and ceremonial message to Prince Kaid 
—and a piece of gold. 

“You’ve learned the custom of the 
place,” said Lacey, as he saw the gold 
piece glitter in the brown palm of the 
orderly. 


answered 


“T suppose the man’s only pay is in 
such service,” said David. “The fault 
lies not with him. It is a land of back- 
sheesh. The fault is not with the people; 
it is with the rulers. I do not lament 
sharing my goods with the poor.” 

“You'll have a big going concern here 
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in no time,” observed Lacey. “ Now if 
| had those two millions I left in Mex- 
ico—” Suddenly he stopped. “ Is it you 
that’s trying to settle up an estate here 
up at Assiout—belongs to an uncle 
same persuasion ¢” 

David inclined his head. 

The American nodded approvingly. 
“They say that you and Prince Kaid 
are doing the thing yourselves, and that 
the pashas and judges and all the high 
mogul sharks of the Medjidie think that 
the end of the world has come. Is 
that so?” 

“It is so, if not completely so. There 
are the poor men and humble—the pa 
shas and judges and the others of the 
Medjidie, as thee said, are not poor. 
But such as the orderly yonder—”’ He 
paused meditatively. 

Lacey looked at David with profound 
respect. “You make the poorest your 
partners, your friends. I see, I see. 
Jerusalem, that’s masterly! I admir 
you. It’s a new way in this country ’ 
Then, after a moment: “It ‘Il do—by 
golly! it “Il do! Not a bit more costly, 
and you do some good with it. Yes—it 

will—do.” 

“T have given no man money save in 
charity and for proper service given 
openly,” said David, a little severely. 

“Say —of course. And that’s just 
what isn’t done here. Everything goes 
to him who hath, and from him who 
hath not is taken away even that which 
he hath. One does the work and an- 
other gets paid—that’s the way here. 
But you, Mr. Claridge, you clinch 
with the strong man at the top, and 
down below you’ve got as your part- 
ners the poor man whose name _ is 
Legion. If you get a fall out of the 
man at the top, you’re solid with the 
Legion. And if the man at the top gets 
up again and salaams and strokes your 
hand, and says, ‘Be my brother,’ then 
it’s a full Nile, and the fig-tree putteth 
forth its tender branches, and the date- 
palm flourisheth, and at the village pond 
the thanksgiving turkey gobbles and is 
glad. Selah!” 

The sunset gun boomed out from the 
citadel. David turned to go, and Lacey 
said: 

“Tm waiting for a pasha who’s taking 
toll of the officers inside there—Achmet 
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Pasha. They call him the Ropemaker 
because so many pass through his hands 
to the Nile. The Old Muslin I call him 
hecause he’s so diaphanous. Thinks no- 
body can see through him, and there’s 
nobody that can’t. If you stay long in 
Egypt, you’ll find that Achmet is the shal- 
lowest, and Nahoum, the Armenian, the 
deepest pasha in all this sickening land. 
Achmet is cruel as a tiger to any one that 
stands in his way; Nahoum, the whale, 
only opens out to swallow now and then; 
but when Nahoum does open out, down 
goes Jonah, and never comes up again. 
I’ll bet a dollar you'll see them both to- 
night at the Palace—if the Khedive 
doesn’t throw them to the lions for their 
dinner before yours is served. Here one 
shark is swallowed by another bigger, 
till at last the only and original sea- 
serpent swallows ’em all.” 

As David wound his way down the 
hill, Lacey waved a hand after him. 

‘Well, give my love to the girls,” 

said. 


CHAPTER VI 
‘t1AST THOU NEVER KILLED A MAN?” 


“ LARIDGE effendi.” 

As David moved forward, his 
mind was embarrassed by many impres- 
sions. He was not confused, but the glit- 
ter and splendor, the Oriental gorgeous- 
ness of the picture into which he stepped, 
excited his eye, roused some new sense 
in him. He was a eurious figure in 
those surroundings. The consuls and 
agents of all the nations save one were in 
brilliant uniform, and pashas, generals, 
and great officials were splendid in gold 
braid and lace, and wore flashing orders 
on their breasts. David had been asked 
for half past eight o’clock, and he was there 
on the instant; yet here was every one as- 
sembled, the Prince Pasha included. As 
he walked up the room he suddenly 
realized this fact, and, for a moment, he 
thought he had made a mistake; but 
again he remembered distinctly that the 
letter said half past eight, and he won- 
dered now if this had been arranged by 
the Prince—for what purpose? To af- 
ford amusement to the assembled com- 
pany’ He drew himself up with dignity, 
his face beeame graver. He had come in 
a Quaker suit of black broadcloth, with 


gray steel buttons, and a plain whit 
stock; and he wore his broad-brimmed 
hat—to the consternation of the British 
Consul-General and the Europeans pre: 
ent, to the amazement of the Turkish and 
native officials, who eyed him keenly 
They themselves wore red tarbooshes, as 
did the Prince; yet all of them knew 
hat the European custom of showing 
respect was by dofting the hat. Tl« 
Prince Pasha had settled that wit! 
David, however, at their first meeting, 
when David had kept on his hat and 
offered Kaid his hand. 

Now, with amusement in his eyes, Princ 
Kaid watched David coming up the great 
hall. What his object was in summoning 
David for an hour when all the court 
and all the official Europeans should be 
already present, remained to be seen. As 
David entered he was busy receiving 
salaams, and returning greeting, but with 
an eye to the singular boyish yet gallant 
and grave figure approaching. By the 
time David had reached the group, th 
Prinee Pasha was ready to receive him. 

“Friend, I am glad to weleome you,” 
said the Effendina, sly humor lurking at 
the corner of his eye. Conscious of thi 
amazement of all present, he held out 
his hand to David. 

“May thy coming be as the morning 
dew, friend,” he said, taking David's 
willing hand. 

“And thy feet, friend Kaid, walk in 
goodly paths, by the grace of God the 
compassionate and merciful.” 

As a wind unfelt stirs the leaves of a 
forest, making it rustle delicately, a 
whisper swept through the room. Of- 
ficial Egypt was dumfovnded. Many 
had heard of David, a few had seen him. 
and all now eyed with inquisitive inter- 
est one who defied so many of the cus- 
ioms of his countrymen; who kept on his 
hat; who used a Mohammedan saluta- 
tion like a true believer; whom the Effen- 
dina honored—and presently honored in 
an unusual degree by seating him at table 
opposite himself, where his Chief Cham- 
berlain was used to sit. 

During dinner Kaid addressed his con 
versation again and again to David, ask- 
ing questions put to disconecert the consuls 
and other official folk present, confident in 
the naive reply which would be returned. 
For there was a keen truthfulness in the 
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young man’s words, which, however suave 
and carefully balanced, however grave- 
ly simple and tactful, left no doubt as 
to their meaning. There was nothing 
in them which could be challenged, could 
be construed into active criticism of men 
or things; and yet much he said was hor- 
rifying. It made Achmet Pasha sit up 
aghast, and Nahoum Pasha, the astute 
Armenian, for a long time past the con- 
fidant and favorite of the Prince Pasha, 
laugh in his throat with joy; for, if 
there was a man in Egypt who enjoyed 
the thrust of a word or the bite of a 
phrase, it was Nahoum. Christian 
though he was, he was, nevertheless, 
Oriental to his farthermost corner, and 
with the culture of a French savant. He 
had also the primitive view of life, and 
the morals of a race who, in the clash 
of East and West, set against Western 
character and aggression and directness, 
and loyalty to the terms of a bargain, the 
demoralized cunning of the desert folk; 
the circuitous tactics of those who be- 
lieved that no man spoke the truth direct- 
ly, that it must ever be found beneath 
devious and misleading words, to be 
tracked like a panther, as an Antipodean 
bushman once said, “through the sinu- 
osities of the underbrush.” Nahoum 
Pasha had also a rich sense of grim hu- 
mor. Perhaps that was why he had 
lived so near the person of the Prince, 
had held office so long. There were no 
Grand Viziers in Egypt; but he was as 
much like one as possible, and he had 
one uncommon virtue: he was greatly 
generous. If he took with his right hand 
he gave with his left; and Mohammedan 
as well as Copt and Armenian, and beg- 
gars of every race and creed, hung about 
his doors each morning to receive the 
food and alms he gave freely. 

After one of David’s answers to the 
Kaid, which had had the effect of 
causing his Highness to turn a sharp 
corner of conversation by addressing 
himself to the French consul, Nahoum 
said suavely: 

“And so, monsieur, you think that 
we hold life lightly in the East; that 
it is a characteristic of civilization to 
make life more sacred, to cherish it 
more fondly ?” 

He was sitting beside David, and 
though he asked the question casually, 
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and with apparent intention only of 
keeping talk going, there was a_ lurk- 
ing inquisition in his eye. He had seen 
enough to-night to make him sure that 
Kaid had once more got the idea of 
making an European his confidant and 
adviser; to introduce to his court one 
of those mad Englishmen who eared 
nothing for gold—only for power; who 
loved administration for the sake of ad- 
ministration and the foolish joy of labor. 
He was now set to see what sort of match 
this intellect could play when faced by 
the inherent contradictions present in all 
truths or the solutions of all problems. 

“It is one of the characteristics of 
that which lies behind civilization, 
friend, as thee and me have been taught,” 
answered David. 

Nahoum was quick in strategy, but he 
was unprepared for David’s knowledge 
that he was an Armenian Christian, and 
he had looked for another answer. 

But he kept his head and rose to the 
occasion. “ Ah, it is high, it is noble, to 
save life—it is so easy to destroy it,” 
he answered. “I saw his Highness put 
his life in danger once to save a dog 
from drowning. To cherish the lives of 
others, and to be careless of our own: to 
give that of great value as though it 
were of no worth—is it not the Great 
Lesson?” He said it with such an air 
of sincerity, with such dissimulation, 
that for the moment David was deceived. 
There was, however, on the face of the 
listening Kaid a curious cynical smile. 
He had heard all, and he knew the sar- 
donie meaning behind Nahoum’s words. 

Fat Higli Pasha, the Chief Chamber 
lain, the corrupt and corruptible, inter- 
vened. “It is not so hard to be careless 
when care would be useless,” he said 
with a chuckle. “When the khamsin 
blows the dust-storms upon the caravan, 
the camel-driver hath no care for his 
eamels. ‘ Malaish,’ he says, and buries 
his face in his yelek.” 

“Life is beautiful and so difficult—to 
save,” observed Nahoum in a tone meant 
to tempt David on one hand and to reach 
the ears of the notorious Achmet Pasha, 
the Moufettish, the Prince’s Finance 
Minister, whose extortions, cruelties, and 
taxations had built his master’s palaces, 
bribed his harem, given him money to 
pay the interest on his European loans, 
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and made himself the richest man in 
Egypt; whose spies were everywhere, 
whose shadow was across every man’s 
path. Kaid might slay, might toss a 
pasha or a slave into the Nile now 
and then, might invite a Bey to visit 
him, and stroke his beard and call him 
brother and put diamond-dust in the 
coftee he drank, so that he died before two 
suns came and went again, “ of inflamma- 
tion and a natural death”; but he, Ach- 
met Pasha, was the dark Inquisitor who 
tortured every day, for whose death all 
men prayed, and whom some would have 
slain, but that another worse than him- 
self might sueceed him. 

At Nahoum’s words the dusky brown 
of Achmet’s face turned as black as the 
sudden dilation of the pupil of an eye 
deepens its hue, and he said with a gut- 
tural aecent: 

‘Eve ry man hath a time to die.” 
‘But not his own time,” answered 
Nahoum, maliciously. 

“Tt would appear that in Egypt he 
hath not always the choice of the fash- 
ion or the time,” remarked David, calmly. 
Ile had read the malice behind their 
words, and then had flashed into his own 
mind tales told him, with every cireum- 
tance of accuracy, of deaths in the Pal- 
ace and out. Also he was now aware 
that Nahoum had mocked him. He was 
coneerned to make it clear that he was 
not wholly beguiled. 


5 Is there, then, choice of fashion or 
time in England, effendi?” asked Na- 
houm, with assumed innocence. 

“Tn England it is a matter between 
he Giver and Taker of life and him- 
self—save where murder does its work,” 
said David. 

“ And here it is between man and man 

is it that you would say?” asked 
Nahoum. 

“There seem wider privileges here, 
friend,” answered David, dryly. 

“ Accidents will happen, privileges or 
no,” rejoined Nahoum, with lowering 
eyelids. 

The Prince intervened. “Thy own 
faith forbids the sword, forbids war, or 

punishment.” 

“The Prophet I follow was called the 
Prince of Peace, friend,” answered Da- 
vid, bowing gravely across the table. 

“Didst thou never kill a man?” asked 
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Kaid, with interest in his eyes. H: 
asked the question without an ulterior 
thought, but as a man might ask another 
if he had never visited Paris. 

“ By the goodness of God, never,” an 
swered David. 

“Neither in punishment nor in bat 


tle ¢ 


“T am neither judge nor soldier, 
friend.” 
“ Inshallah—thou hast yet far to 
Thou art young yet. Who ean tell!” 
“1 have never so far to go as that. 
friend Kaid,” said David, in a voice that 
rang a little. 


£20, 


“ To-morrow is no man’s gift.” 

David was about to answer, but chan 
cing to raise his eyes above the Prince 
Pasha’s head, as though in thought, his 
glance was arrested and startled by seeing 
a face—the face of a woman—looking 
out of a little panel in a mooshrabieh 
screen in a gallery above. He would not 
have dwelt upon the incident, he would 
have set it down to the curiosity of a 
woman of the harem, but that the fac 
looking out was that of an English girl, 
and looking over her shoulder was the 
dark, handsome face of an Egyptian or 
a Turk. 

Self-control was the habit of his life. 
the training of his faith, and, as a rule, 
his face gave little evidence of inner 
excitement. Demonstration was dis 
couraged, if not forbidden, among the 
Quakers, and if, to others, it gave a cold 
and austere manner, in himself it tem- 
pered to a warm stillness the powerful 
impulses in him, the rivers of feeling 
which sometimes roared through his veins. 

Only one person had noticed his ar- 
rested look, so motionless did he sit; 
and now, without replying, he bowed 
gravely and deferentially to Kaid, who 
rose from the table. David followed with 
ike rest. Presently the Prince sent Higli 
Pasha to ask his nearer presence. 

The Prince made a motion of his hand, 
and the circle withdrew. He waved Da- 
vid to a seat. 

“To-morrow thy business shal: be set- 
tled,” said the Prince, suavely, “and on 
such terms as will not startle. Death- 
tribute is no new thing in the East. It 
is fortunate for thee that the tribute is 
from thy hand to my hand, and not from 
thy hand through many others to mine.” 
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“T am conscious thee hath treated me 


with favor, friend Kaid,” said David. 
“T would that I might show thee 
kindness. Though how may a man 


of no account make return to a great 


Prince ?” 
‘By the 
done, if 


beard of father, it is 


thy 


my 
easily kindness is a real 
thing, and not that which makes me poor- 
er the more I have of it—as one should 
be given a herd of which 
not be sold but still must be fed.” 

“T have given thee truth—is not truth 
cheaper than falsehood, friend ?¢” 

“It is the 
Egypt—so that I despair of buying thee. 
Yet I would buy thee to remain here 


horses must 


most thing it 


expensive 


here at my court; here by my hand which 
will do right by thee; which will give 
thee comfort and the labor thou lovest, 


and will defend thee if defence be needed. 
Thou hast not greed, thou hast no thirst 
for honor, yet thou hast wisdom beyond 


thy years—Kaid has never besought men, 


but he beseeches thee. Once there was 
in Egypt Joseph, a wise youth, who 
served a Pharaoh, and was his chief 


counsellor, and it was well with the land. 


Thy name is a good name; well-being 
may follow thee. The ages have gone, 
and the rest of the world has changed, 


but Egypt is the same Egypt, the Nile 
and falls, and the old 
fat years come and go. 


rises 


lean years 
Though ] 
Turk, and those who serve 
and rob me here are Turks, yet the fellah 
is the same as he was five thousand years 
ago. What Joseph the Israelite did, thou 
canst do; for I am no more unjust than 
was that Rameses whom Joseph served. 
Wilt thou abide here with me?’ 

David looked at Kaid as though he 
would read in his face the reply that he 
must make, but he did not see Kaid; he 
saw rather the face of one he had loved 
more than Jonathan had been loved by the 
young shepherd-prince of Israel. In his 
ears he heard the voice that had called 
him in his 


ane 


am in truth a 


3enn 
Claridge; and at the same instant there 
flashed into his mind a picture of him- 
self fighting outside the tavern beyond 
Hamley and bidding farewell to the girl 
at the cross-roads. 


sleep—the voice of 


now Ny 


“Friend, I cannot answer the« 
he said, in a troubled voice. 
Kaid rose. 


“T will give thee an hour 
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r gh. Sad 
to think 


He 


upon it. Come with me.” 
stepped forward. 

“ To-morrow I will answer thee, friend.’ 
there is work for thee 
to do. David followed him. 

The eyes that followed the Prince and 
friendly. What 
Kaid had long foreshadowed seemed at 
hand: 


“ To-morrow 
Come.” 
the Quake r were not 
the coming of an European coun- 
sellor and confidant. They realized that 
in the man who had just left the room 
with Kaid there 
they 


characteristics 
before 


were 
unlike those had ever met 
in Europeans. 

“A madman,” whispered Higli Pasha 
to Achmet the Mouffetish. 

“Then his the fate of the 


swine of Gadarene,” said Nahoum Pasha, 


will be 


who had heard. 
“ At least 


a madman.’ 


not argue with 
The face of Achmet the 
Ropemaker was not more pleasant than 


need 


you 


his dark words. 

“It is not the madman with whom you 
have to deal, but his keeper,” rejoined 
Nahoum. 

Nahoum’s face was heavier than usual. 
Going to weight, he was still muscular 
His light-brown beard 
and hair and blue eyes gave him a look 


and well groomed. 


almost Saxon, and bland power spoke in 
his face and in every gesture. 

He was seldom without the string of 
Orientals love to 


Armenian Christian as he was, th 


beads 50 many carry, 


act seemed almost religious. It was to 


him, however, like a ground-wire in 
telegraphy—it carried off the nervous 
force tingling in him, driving him to 
impulsive action, while his reputation 


called 


a philosophical apathy. 


for a constant outward urbanity, 


He had had his 


great fight for place and power, alien 
as he was in religion, though he had 
lived in Egypt since a child. Bar to 


progress as his religion had been at first, 
it had been an advantage 
for through it he could exclude himself 
from complications with the Wakhfs, the 
religious court of the Moslem 
which had lands to administer, and con- 
trolled the laws of marriage and inherit- 
He could shrug his shoulders and 
play with his beads, and blandly explain 
his and ineligibility 
was summoned, or if 
in warring 


afterwards; 


creed, 


ance, 
own helplessness 
when his influence: 
was sought to entangle him 
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interests. Oriental through and through, 
the basis of his creed was similar to that 
of a Moslem: Mohammed was a prophet 
and Christ was a prophet. It was a case 
of rival prophets—all else was obscured 
into a legend, and he saw the strife of 
race in the difference of creed. For the 
rest, he flourished the salutations and 
language of the Arab as though they 
were his own, and he spoke Arabic as 
perfectly as he did French. 

He was the second son of his father. 
The first son, who was but a year older, 
and was as dark as he was fair, had in- 
herited — had seized—all his father’s 
wealth. He had lived abroad for some 
vears in France and England. In the 
latter place he had been one of the 
Turkish embassy, and, being a Christian, 
and having none of the outward charac- 
teristics of the Turk, and in appearance 
more of a Spaniard than an Oriental, 
he had, by his gifts, his address and 
personal appearance, won the good-will 
of the Duchess of Middlesex, and had had 
that success all too flattering to the soul 
of an Egyptian. It had, however, been 
the means of his premature retirement 
from England, for his chief at the Em- 
bassy had a preference for an Oriental 
entourage. He was called Foorgat Bey. 

Sitting at table, Nahoum alone of all 
present had caught David’s arrested look, 
and glancing up, had seen the girl’s face 
at the panel of mooshrabich, and had seen 
also over her shoulder the face of his 
brother, Foorgat Bey. He had been even 
more astonished than David, and far 
more disturbed. He knew his brother’s 
abilities; he knew his insinuating ad- 
dress—had he not influenced their father 
to give him wealth while he was yet 
alive? He was aware also that his 
brother had visited the Palace often of 
late. It would seem as though the Prince 
Pasha was ready to make him, as well 
as David, a favorite. But the face of the 
gvirl—it was an English face! Familiar 
with the Palace, and bribing when it was 
necessary to bribe, Foorgat Bey had evi- 
dently brought her to see the function, 
there where all women were forbidden. 
He could little imagine Foorgat Bey 
doing this from mere courtesy; he could 
not imagine any woman, save one wholly 
sophisticated, or one entirely innocent, 
trusting herself with him—and in such 














a place. The girl’s face, though not 
that of one in her teens, had seemed to 
him a very flower of innocence. 

But as he stood telling his beads, ab- 
stractedly listening to the scandal of the 
Mouffetish and Higli Pasha on the one 
hand and the judicious comment of the 
French consul on the other, he was not 
thinking of his brother, but of the two 
who had just left the room. He was specu- 
lating as to which room they were likely 
to enter. They had not gone by the door 
convenient to passage to Kaid’s own 
apartments. He would give much to 
hear the conversation between Kaid and 
the stranger; he was all too conscious 
of its purport. As he stood thinking, 
to his surprise Kaid returned. After 
looking round the room for a moment, 
the Prince came slowly over to him, and, 
stretching out a hand, stroked his beard. 

“Oh, brother of all the wise, may thy 
sun never pass its noon!” said Kaid, in 
a slow, friendly voice. 

Despite his will, a shudder passed 
through Nahoum Pasha’s frame. How 
often in Egypt this gesture and such 
words were the prelude to assassination, 
from which there was no eseape save 
by death itself. Into Nahoum’s mind 
there flashed the words of an Arab 
teacher, “ There is no refuge from God 
but God Himself,” and he found him- 
self blindly wondering, even as he felt 
Kaid’s hand upon his beard and listened 
to the honeyed words, what manner of 
death was now preparing for him, and 
what death of his own contriving should 
intervene. Escape, he knew, there was 
none, if his death was determined on; 
for spies were everywhere, and slaves 
in the pay of Kaid were everywhere, and 
such as were not could be bought or 
compelled, even if he took refuge in 
the house of a foreign consul. The lean, 
invisible, ghastly arm of death could 
find him, if Kaid willed, though he 
delved in the bowels of the Cairine earth, 
or climbed to an eagle’s eyrie in the 
Libyan Hills. Whether it was diamond- 
dust or Achmet’s thin thong that stopped 
the breath, it mattered not; it was sure. 
Yet he was not of the breed to tremble 
under the deseending sword, and he had 
long accustomed himself to the chance 
of assassination or “sudden demise.” 
Tt had been chief among the chances he 
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had taken when he entered the high and 
perilous service of Kaid. Now, as he 
felt the secret joy of these dark spirits 
surrounding him— Achmet, and Higli 
Pasha, who kept saying beneath his 
breath in thankfulness that it was not 
his turn, Praise be to God!—as he felt 
their secret self-gratulations and their 
evil joy over his prospective downfall, 
he settled himself steadily, made a low 
salutation to Kaid, and calmly awaited 
further speech. It came soon enough. 

“Tt is written upon a cucumber leaf 

does not the world read it?—that Na- 
houm Pasha’s form shall east a longer 
shadow than the trees; so that every man 
in Egypt shall, thinking on him, be as 
covetous as Ashaah, who knew but one 
thing more covetous than himself, the 
sheep that mistook the rainbow for a 
rope of hay, and, jumping for it, broke 


laughed softly, and some essayed 
to do likewise, but the laugh died, for 
they saw that the French, British, and 
American consuls had drawn together, 
and that a look of understanding had 
passed between them—of this kind of 
thing they had heard, but had never seen 
it, and already, without a word, they 
had made a bond upon the matter. With 
his eye meeting Kaid’s again, after a low 
salaam, Nahoum made answer: 

“T would that the lance of my fame 
might sheathe itself in the breasts of thy 
enemies, Effendina.” 

“Thy tongue doth that brave office 
nobly,” was the reply. Once more Kaid 
iaid a gentle hand upon Nahoum’s beard. 
Then with a gesture towards the con- 
suls and Europeans, he said to them 
in French, “If I might but beg your 
presence for yet a little time!” Then he 
turned and walked away. He left by a 
door leading to his own apartments. 

When he had gone, Nahoum swung 
slowly round and faced the agitated 
groups. He had ever been prepared for 
peril, ever been ready for the end. 

“He who sleeps with one eye open 
sees the sun rise first,” he said, with a 
sarcastic laugh. “He who goes blind- 
fold never sees it set.” 

Then, with a complacent look upon 
them all, he slowly left the room by 
the door out of which David and Kaid 
had first passed. 
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Outside the room his face did not 
change. His manner had not been bra- 
vado—it was as natural to him as 
David’s manner was to himself. Each 
had trained himself in his own Way to 
the mastery of his will, and the will in 
each was stronger than any passion or 
emotion in them. So far at least it 
had been so. In David it was the out- 
come of his faith, in Nahoum it was 
the outcome of his philosophy—a sim 
ple, fearless fatalism. 


David had been left by Kaid in a smali 
room, little more than an alcove, next to 
a larger room richly furnished. Both 
rooms belonged to a spacious suite which 
lay between the harem and the major por- 
tion of the Palace. It had its own en- 
rance and exits from the Palace, at th« 
front opening on the square, at the back 
opening on its own garden, which also 
had its own exits to the public road. 
The quarters of the Chief Eunuch sep- 
arated the suite from the harem, and 
Mizraim, the present Chief Eunuch, was 
a man of power in the Palace, knew more 
secrets, was more courted, and was 
richer than some of the princes. Na- 
houm was Minister of the Interior; but 
he had an office in the Palace, also, which 
gave him freedom of the place and 
brought him often into touch with the 
Chief Eunuch. He had made Mizraim 
a fast friend ever since the day he had 
by an able device saved the Chief 
Eunuch from determined robbery by the 
former Prince Pasha, with whom he had 
suddenly come out of favor. 

When Nahoum left the great salon, 
he directed his steps towards the quar- 
ters of the Chief Eunuch. The way did 
not necessarily lead him past the rooms 
where David had been taken, but he di- 
rected his steps through them, as though 
by an instinct, for he felt that David and 
David’s relations with Kaid were respon- 
sible for the present situation and his 
present danger, and a vague desire for 
pursuit and conflict possessed him. He 
was too much a philosopher to seek to do 
David physical injury—a futile act; for 
it could do him no good in the end, 
could not mend his own fortunes; and, 


merciless as he could be on occasion, he 
had no love of bloodshed. Besides, the 


game afoot was not of his making, and 
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he was ready to await the finish, the 
more so because he was sure that to- 
morrow would bring forth momentous 
things. There was a crisis in the Soudan, 
there was trouble in the army, there was 
dark conspiracy of which he knew the 
heart, and anything might happen to- 
morrow! He had yet some cards to play, 
and Achmet and Higli—and another 
very high and great—might be delivered 
over to Kaid’s deadly purposes rather 
than himself to-morrow. What he knew 
Kaid did not know. He had not meant 
to act yet; but new facts faced him, and 
he must make one struggle for his life. 
But as he went towards Mizraim’s quar- 
ters he saw no sure escape from the stage 
of those untoward events save by the exit 
which is for all in some appointed hour. 


He was not, however, more perplexed 
and troubled than David, who, in the lit- 
tle room where he had been brought and 
left alone with coffee and cigarettes, 
served by a slave from some distant por- 
tion of the Palace, sat facing his future. 

He looked round the little room. 
Upon the walls hung weapons of ev- 
ery kind—from a polished dagger of 
Toledo to a Damascus blade, suits of 
chain armor, long-handled, two-edged 
Arab swords, pistols which had done 
service in the Syrian wars of Ibrahim, 
lances which had been taken from the 
Druses at Palmyra, rude battle - axes 
from the tribes of the Soudan, and ne- 
boots of dom-wood which had done serv- 
ice against Napoleon at Damietta. The 
cushions among which he sat had come 
from Constantinople, the rug at his feet 
from Tiflis, the prayer-rug on the wall 
from Mecca. 

All that he saw was as unlike what he 
had known in past years, and since his 
childhood, as though he had come to 
Mars or Jupiter. All that he heard re- 
ealled to him his first readings in the 
Old Testament—the story of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, of Belshazzar, of Ahasuerus 
—of Ahasuerus! He suddenly remem- 
bered the face he had seen looking down 
at the Prince’s table from the panel of 
mooshrabieh. That English face— 
where was it? Why was it there? Who 
was the man with her? Whose the dark 
face peering scornfully over her shoul- 
der? The face of an English girl in 


that place dedicated to sombre intrigue, 
to the dark effacement of women, to the 
darker effacement of life, as he well 
knew, all too often! In looking at this 
prospect for good work in the cause of 
God and civilization, he was not de- 
ceived, he was not allured. He knew 
into what subterranean ways he must 
walk, through what mazes of treachery 
and falsehood he must find his way: 
and though he did not know to the full 
the corruption which it was the duty of 
Kaid to turn to incorruption, he knew 
enough to give his spirit pause. What 
would be—what could be—the end? 
Would he not prove to be as much out 
of place as was the face of that English 
girl! The English girl! England 
rushed back upon him—the love of those 
at home; of his father, the only father 
he had ever known; of Faith, the only 
mother or sister he had ever known; of 
old Friend Fairley; the love of the 
woods and the hills where he had wan- 
dered came upon him. There was work 
to do in England, work too little done— 
the memory of the great meeting at 
Heddington flashed upon him. The 
power he had shown there,—God’s gift 
—was it not England’s? Could it not 
be used there? Ah, the green fields, the 
soft gray skies, the quiet vale, the brave, 
self-respecting, toiling millions, the 
beautiful sense of law and order and 
goodness, to which disorder and evil 
stood off so flagrantly that the pious 
labor to remove it was honored even by 
those who served Mammon! Could his 
labor not be used there in England, 
where his heart was, where all healing 
was done in the Name of the One Phy- 
sician of Galilee? Could his gifts and 
labors not. be used there? Could not— 

He was suddenly startled by a smoth- 
ered cry, then a call of distress. It was 
the voice of a woman! 

He started up. The voice seemed to 
come from a room at his right; not that 
from which he had entered, but one 
still beyond this where he was. He 
sprang towards the wall and examined it 
swiftly. Finding a division in the tap- 
estry, he ran his fingers quickly and 
heavily down the crack between. It 
came upon the button of a spring. He 
pressed it, the door yielded, and, throw- 
ing it back, he stepped into the room— 
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FOORGAT BEY, THE BROTHER OF NAHOUM PASHA, WAS DEAD 
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see a woman struggling to resist the 
embraces and kisses of a man. The face 
was that of the girl who had looked out 

the panel in the mooshrabieh screen. 
Then it was beautiful in its mirth and 
animation, now it was pale and terror- 
stricken, as with one free hand she fierce- 
ly beat the face pressed to hers. 

The girl only had seen David enter. 
The man was not conscious of his 
presence till he was seized and flung 
against the wall. The violence of the 
impact brought down at his feet two 
weapons from the wall above him. He 
seized one—a dagger—and sprang to his 
feet. Before he could move forward or 
raise his arm, however, David struck 
him a blow in the neck which flung him 
upon a square marble pedestal intended 
for a statue. Im falling his head struck 
violently a sharp corner of the pedestal. 
He lurched, rolled over on the floor, and 
lay still. 

The girl gave a choking cry. David 
quickly stooped and turned the body over. 
There was a cut where the hair met the 
temple. He opened the waisteoat and 
thrust his hand inside the shirt. Then 
he felt the pulse of the limp wrist. 

For a moment he looked at the face 
steadily, almost contemplatively it might 
have seemed, and then drew both arms 
close to the body. 

Foorgat Bey, the brother of Nahoum 
Pasha, was dead. 

Rising, David turned, as if in a dream, 
towards the girl. He made a motion of 
the hand towards the body. She under- 
stood. Dismay was in her face, but the 
look of horror and desperation was gone. 
She seemed not to realize, as did David, 
the awful position in which they were 
placed, the deed which David had done, 
the significance of the thing that lay at 
their feet. 

“Where are thy people?” said David. 
“Come, I will take thee to them.” 

“T have no people here,” she said in 
a whisper. 

“Who brought thee here?” 

She made a motion behind her to- 
wards the body. David glanced down. 
The eyes of the dead man were open. 
He stooped and closed them gently. The 
collar and tie were disarranged: he 
straightened them, then turned again 
to her. 
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‘I must take thee away,” he said, 
calmly. “ But secretly.” He looked 
around, pe rplexed. 

“We came secretly. My maid is out- 


side the garden—in a earriage. Oh, 
come, let us go, let us escape. They 


will kill you Terror came into her 
face again. 

“Thee, not me, is in danger—thy 
name, thy goodness, thy future—all. . . 
Which way did thee come?” 

“ Here—through many rooms—” Sh« 
made a gesture to curtains beyond. 
“ But we first entered through doors with 
sphinxes on either side, with a room 
where was a statue of Mahomet Ali.” 

It was the room through which David 
had come with Kaid. He took her hand. 
“Come quickly. I know the way. It 
is there,” he said, pointing to the panel 
door by which he had entered. 

Holding her hand still, as though sh 
were a child, | d her quickly from the 
room, and shu_ the panel behind them. 
As they passed through, a hand drew 
aside slightly the curtains on the other 
side of the room they were leaving. 

Presently the face of Nahoum Pasha 
followed the hand. A swift glance to 
the floor, then he ran forward, stooped 
down, and laid a hand on his brother’s 
breast. The slight wound on the fore 
head answered his rapid serutiny. He 
realized the situation as plainly as if it 
had been written down for him—he knew 
his brother well! 

Noiselessly he moved forward and 
touched the spring of the door through 
which the two had gone. It yielded, and 
he passed through, closed the door again 
and stealthily listened, then stole a look 
into the other room. It was empty. He 
heard the outer doors close. For a mo- 
ment he listened, then went forward 
and passed through into the hall. Softly 
turning the handle of the big wooden 
doors which faced him, he opened them 
an inch or so and listened. He could 
hear swiftly retreating footsteps. Pres- 
ently he heard the faint noise of a gate 
shutting. He nodded his head, and was 
about to close the doors and turn away, 
when his quick ear detected footsteps 
again in the garden. Some one—the 
man, of course, was returning. 

“May the fire burn his eyes forever! 
He would talk with Kaid, then go again 
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among them all, and so pass out unsus 
pected and safe. For who but I—who 
but I could say he did it? And I] 
what is my proof? Only the words which 
| speak.” 

A scornful, fateful smile passed over his 
face. “ ‘Hast thou never killed a man? 
aid Kaid. ‘ Never,’ said he, ‘ by the good- 
The voice of Him 
of Galilee, the hand of Cain, the craft of 
Jael. But God is with the patient.” 

He went hastily and noiselessly—his 


ness of God, never!’ 


footfall was light for so heavy a man 
through the large room to the farther 
side from that by which David and Kaid 
had first entered. He drew behind a 
clump of palms beside a door opening to 
a passage leadiug to Mizraim’s quarters, 
He saw David enter quietly, vet without 
any air of secrecy, and pass into the little 
room where Kaid had left him. 

For a long time there was silence. 

The reasons were clear in Nahoum’s 
mind why he should not act yet—a new 
factor had changed the equation which 
had presented itself a short half-hour ago. 


A new factor had also entered into the 
equation which had been presented to 
David with so flattering an insistence by 
Kaid. He sat in the place where Kaid 
had left him, his face drawn and white, 
his eves burning, but with no other sign 
of agitation. He was frozen and still. 
Ilis look was fastened now upon the door 
hy which the Prince Pasha would enter, 
now upon the door through which he had 
passed to the rescue of the English girl, 
whom he had seen drive off safely with 
her maid. In their swift passage from 
a thing had 
heen done of even greater moment than 


the Palace to the carriage, 


the killing of the sensualist in the next 
room—the poor, debased Oriental, whose 
trap set to an adventurous but innocent 
girl’s indiseretion, had been sprung upon 
himself. He lay there in that other room 
unmoving, forsaken by the turbid life 
which had swelled in ugly passion in 
him. In the swift journey to the gate- 
way the girl David served had begged 
him to eseape with her. This he had al- 
most sharply declined—it would be no 
escape, he had said. She had urged that 
no one knew. He had replied that Kaid 
would come again for him, and suspicion 
would be roused if he were gone. 


“Friend, thee has safety.” he had 
said. “I will go back. I will say th 
I killed him. I have taken a life, I wil] 
pay for it as is the law of God.” 

Excited as she was, she had seen thx 
inflexibility of his purpose. She had see 
the issue also clearly. He would giv 
himself up, and the whole story wou 
be the scandal of Europe. 

“You have no right to save my | 
only to kill me again,” she had sa 
desperately. “ You would give your lif 
but you would destroy that which is mor 
than life to me. You did not intend 
kill him. It was no murder—it was 
punishment.” Her voice had got hard 
“He would have killed my life beecaus 
he was evil. Will you kill it because you 
Will you be brave, Quixotic, 
but not pitiful. ... No, no, no,” sh: 
had said, as his hand was upon the gat 


are good 4 


ga 
‘I will not go unless you promise—you 
will hide the truth, if you can.” She had 
laid her hand upon his shoulder wit! 
an agonized impulse. “ You will hid 
for a girl who will bless your memory 
her whole life long ...ah! Ah—God 
bless you 

She had felt that she had conquered 
be fore he spoke—as, indeed, he did not 
speak, but nodded his head and mur 
mured something which she did not hear. 
But that did not matter, for she had 
won; she had a feeling that all would b 
well. Then he had placed her in her ear- 
riage, and she was driven swiftly away, 
saying to herself half hysterically: “ I am 
safe, 1 am safe. He will keep his word!” 

Her safety and his promise were tli 
new factor which changed the equation 
for which Kaid would presently ask the 
satisfaction. David’s life had sudden], 
come upon problems for which his whol 
past was no preparation. Conscience, 
which had been his guide in every situ- 
ation, was now disarmed, disabled, and 
routed. It had come to terms. 

In going quickly through the room, 
they had disarranged a table. Her jacket 
—her jacket had swept over it, and a 
piece of bric-a-brae had been thrown upon 
the floor. He got up and replaced it with 
an attentive air. He rearranged the other 
pieces on the table mechanically, seeing, 
feeling, another scene, another inanimate 
thing which must be forever and for- 
ever a picture burning in his memory. 
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Yet he appeared to be casually doing a 


trivial and necessary act. He did not 
definitely realize his actions; but long 


afterwards he could have drawn an ac- 
curate plan of the table, could have re- 
produced upon it each article in its exact 
place as correctly as if it had been photo- 
The re 


or dirt on the 


graphed. were one or two 
of dust floor, brought in 
by his boots from the garden. He flicked 
them aside with his handkerchief, 

How still it 


which had become so still? 


spots 


life 
It seemed as 


was! Or was it his 
if the world must be noiseless, for not a 
sound of the life in other parts of the 
Palace not an 
vibration of the city which stirred be- 
the Was it the 
chilly hand of death passing over every- 
and smothering all the activities? 
His pulses, the blood of his heart, which, 
but a few minutes past, were throbbing 


came to lim, echo or 


yond great gateway. 


thing 


and pounding like drums in his ears, 
seemed now to flow and beat in very 
quiet. Was this, then, the way that 
murderers felt, that men felt who took 


human life—so frozen, so little a part 
of their surroundings? Did they move 
as dead men among the living, devital- 
ized, vacuous, calm ? 

His life had suddenly 
out of recognition. All that his habit, 
his code, his morals, his religion had, 
above all other men in the world, im- 
posed upon him as that duty which dis- 
tinguished his religion from that of ail 
others, he had overturned in mo- 
ment. To take a human life even in 
battle was against the code by which he 
had ever been governed, yet he had taken 
life secretly—and was hiding it from 
the world. Untruthfulness and deceit 
were held in abhorrence by all his peo- 
ple, and had been his own detestation; yet 
he was now committed to as dark a deceit 
as ever lay hid in the bosom of man. 

Accident? But had it been necessary 


been twisted 


one 


to strike at all? His presence alone 
would have been enough to save the 
girl from further molestation; but he 


had thrown himself upon the man like 
a tiger! Yet somehow he felt no sor- 
row for that—the justification of his 
taanhood for a righteous anger asserted 
itself. THe knew that if again and yet 


again he were placed in the same posi- 
tion he would do even as he had done: 
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as he had done with the man Kim- 

the tavern beyond Hamley. He 
that the had then 
was inevitable, and he had never felt 
real Thinking of the 
he had given then, he saw its sequel in 
the had given now. Thus 
that linked with the present, thus 
had a blow struck in punishment of the 
wrong the the 
roads been repeated in the wrong done 
the girl who had just left him. 

His life had swept in a 
that day at Hamley, when he had defied 
the custom of a lifetime, since he had 
shocked and seandalized the people among 


even 
be r by 
blow he 


knew given 


repentance. blow 


blow he was 


day 


done woman at 


cCTOs> 


since 


circle 


whom he had been born. 


A sound now broke the stillness. It 
was a door shutting not far off. Kaid 
was coming. David turned his face to- 


wards the room where Foorgat Bey was 
lving dead. He lifted his arms with a 
sudden The blood 
came rushing through his veins again. 
His life, which had seemed suspended, 
was set free; and an exaltation of sorrow, 


passionate gesture. 


of pain, of action, possessed him. 

“T have taken a life, oh my God!” he 
murmured. 
this land. 


“ Accept mine in service for 
What I have done in secret, 
let me atone for in For this 
land — for this for Christ 
His sake!” 

Footsteps were approaching quickly. 
With a great effort of the will he ruled 
himself to quietness again. Kaid entered, 
and stood before him in silence. David 
He looked Kaid steadily in the 
“ Well?” said Kaid placidly. 

“T will serve thee, friend, for Egypt’s 
sake, God helping me,” was the reply. 

He held out his hand. Kaid took it, 
then said, in smiling compliment on the 
action, “ As the Viceroy’s servant there 


"> 


way! 


secret! 


land, 


pe or 


rose. 


eyes. 


is another 

“T will 
David. ° 

“Tt is the only custom of the place I 
will require of thee, effendi. Come.” 

A few moments later they were stand- 
ing among the consuls and officials in 
the salon. 

“Where is Nahoum?” asked Kaid, 
looking round on the agitated throng. 

No one answered. Smiling, he whis- 
pered in David’s ear. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


salaam to-morrow,” answered 
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BY G. B. 


HERE were thirty-nine pipes in the 
rack in the hall, and the top row 
was the one thing in the world 


that Douglas Brandon was afraid of. 
For it carried the pipes given by Lil on 


many birthdays and Christmas - tides, 
and there was not one of them all that 
would draw But Lil had chosen them; 


end when she sat—as now—on the table 
below the rack, with her deep-lashed eyes 
watching, there was never a chance for 
the burnt old mates with their amber 
partly bitten through. 

Douglas ceased his soft whistling; 
dragged out a patent double-headed thing 
with a loose screw, and looked down ai 
his sister for approval. Then his harsh 
dark face softened and changed, and lh 
slid his hand under her chin, upturn- 
ing it. 

‘IT sha’n’t let you go down to Sydney 
any more, Lil. You’ve grown up. What 
did you do it for? You’ve been up to 
some mischief, I'll swear. What is it, 
then, girlie?” 

The eves did not meet his, and this 
was new. Lil’s eyes were the clear direct 
blue of the sky. 

“ No-o; not mischief. I just want to 
tell you... . I—I—” 

Douglas was guiltily filling an old 
cutty one-handed in his side pocket, and 
the tobacco smell was sweet in his nos- 
trils. He had been on the run all day 
where drought had crisped the tussock 
and the prairie-grass, and where the 
lighting of a match is an inexpiable sin. 

“Tf there’s no particular hurry, little 
gvirl—I’m hungry for a smoke... and 
[ am always in a better temper after 
it, vy’ know.” 

“But you're always in a good temper 
with me, Douglas. And—promise that 
you will be to-night.” 

It was such a little child-figure, and 
such a_ soft-tinted child-face. Always 
Douglas gave to her the reverence that 
rough clumsy manhood gives to innocent 
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girlhood. He stooped, kissing her fondly. 
“T reckon I ean promise that, girlie. 
Now, go an’ tune up, while I hav 
my smoke.” 

The wind was dead in the air that 
held the heat cf an Australian summer 
and all the strange scents of an Aus 
tralian night. The sassafras-scrub, and 
the knotted blue-gums, and the tang] 
of mimosas by the dam gave out their 
sweetness to the dry scented warmth 
breathed by the plains and the sand-hills; 
and past the balsam odor of the fir 
plantation drifted the faint smell of 
sheep to the man who had spent the forty 
years of his life in serving them. 

Lil was touching the piano keys un 
certainly and without heart. The splash 
of a wombat sounded sharply from th 
dam, and down at the men’s huts a dog’s 
bark was shut off with a yelp as of 
pain. Then a light step, and the faint 
scent of violets; and Lil knelt by the 
long chair, with her rosy palms laid on 
Douglas’s breast. 

“Douglas, you remember what you 
said just now ?” 

Douglas had said it as he hid his old 
pipe on the far chair-arm. But he had 
not thought Lil could hear. 

“ What, girlie?” 

“That—that you’d never be angry 
with me. Dear old brother, you’ve never 
been angry with me yet—” 

He caught both her wrists in one great 
hand, grinning at her with his eyes 
puckered up. 

“Faith! I can’t say but you’ve deserved 
it, though, you monkey. “Member the 
time you shot that boomer when he was 
after the puppies? An’ the day you rode 
the black colt, an’ I nearly sacked Harry 
Lapont for letting you up?’ 

Lil’s forehead burnt suddenly, and her 
voice was choked and low. 

“That wasn’t his fault. Douglas .. . 
anything ... it’s my fault only.” 

“ Begad! you’re wanting to make your- 
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self responsible for a good deal, my lady! 
What’s your fault only? Anything you 
do, or—” 

“ Or Harry,” said Lil, in a whisper. 

There was a strange silence without 
breathing in it. Then Douglas said, 
“ Will you kindly explain yourself?’ 
Don’t! You—you said 
you wouldn’t be angry. R 

Douglas held her away from him; and 


any 


“ Douglas! 


Douglas 


there was iron in his voice and in the 
grip of his hand. 

‘Look at me, and answer me when I 
speak to you! What has Harry Lapont 


to do with you?” 
“ He—l 


den burst of tears: 


Lil flung it out in a sud- 
“Tam his wife!” 
Again the strange silence and the grip 
of his hand hot on her arm. 
“Will you please say that again?’ 
* Douglas 4 
“Ts this true? . 


When, then ?” 


“Ten days ago. When he went for 
his holiday. I—I didn’t stay in Sydney. 
1 went with him. Oh Douglas .. .” 


It was the compelling of his eyes that 
had drawn the full sting at once. Now 
he loosed her and stood up; slowly, blind- 


ly, as a man who has received a stunning 


blow on the head. 

Harry Lapont was rough-rider and 
roustabout on the station. There was 
never a horse that he could not break, 
nor a man that he would not fight, nor 
a woman in the little bush-townships that 
he did not make love to. But in his 
own recognition of the barrier between 
server and served Douglas's pride had 


held him unafraid. 

A she-oak by the veranda 
long-jointed fingers and sighed as a breeze 
touched it; the earth was dumb-asleep 
and unearing; down at the huts a dog 
barked again, and a sharp whistle cut 
the distant air. 

Douglas wheeled at the sound, and ter- 
ror brought Lil’s arms round his neck. 


te 
1ts 


tosse d 


For the lamplight struck through the 
window on a face that was wicked in 


its coldness. 
“ Douglas—oh, Douglas . 

hurt him—” 
The fall of 


Douglas’s brain. 


. you won’t 


the word was raw on 
But he had not guard- 

ed his tongue and his rind all his years 

without result. 
“Tet me go, Lil. 


{ shall not ask you 
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questions. They are for him to answer. 


Let me go. 

‘You—don’t go to him now, dear. 
Not like that. Wait—” 

Douglas laughed a little. 

Do you think that to-morrow will 
do¢ Or next week? Or in five minutes ? 
You don’t know much of me yet. Nor 
do I know much of you apparently.” 

‘Dear... it was just oh, re- 
member that 1 love him. Douglas 
Douglas remember that I love him!” 

“There have been more than you said 
that—and will be yet. Let me go.” 

He went down the little track that his 
feet had trodden out sine boyhood. 


Taken in the raw, his life was bare and 


hard as the track; but he did not know 
it. Lil meant to him all that a man 
may need this side of heaven. Round 
the huts the men were sprawled on the 


rough grass, with rough talk and rougher 
Harry 


Lapont astride a 
Micky Sheehan 

thumbed 
Five 
were conducting a union quarrel against 


ss 
IOKeS, 


was 
kerosene-box by a door; 
had the and 


cards spread between them. 


eh ypping-block 


more 


the wood-pile, and Din, with his baek 
to the iron tanks, chanted “ My old 
Duteh,” helped out by Angus Macrae’s 
rumbled Scotch. Harry glanced up, a 


eard in his teeth, and his handsome fac 


erinning. 


“Won't somebody choke Din?’ he 
asked. “Or give him another song. 
We’re all full up of that. D’you know 
‘My Mother’s Mangle,’ Din? Not? Like 
to hear how it goes, then ?” 

“ Yes,” said Din, dubiously. 

“Round and round, of course. Yes 

my trick, Micky. Don’t you try 


to gammon me, my innocent |” 
Then he put down his ecard, with the 
smile still on his lips. But there 


gathering concentration in the eyes that 


was 


looked across to the opening yard gate. 


Douglas stood in the gateway, bare- 
headed, and in evening slippers. His 


usual slouch was gone, and Harry whis- 
tled softly under breath. 
“Ten to one Lil mucked 
mured. “Well—” 
“Ts Lapont here?” demanded Douglas, 
unmoving. 
“ That’s me,” said Harry, cheerfully. 
“Come this way a minute. I want to 


it,” he mur- 


speak to you.” 
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“That's six bob you owe me, Micky,” 
said Harry, getting off the kerosene-box. 
“And if you fellows let him vamoose, 
I'll take it out of you all, an’ don’t you 
forget it.” 

Then he followed through the gates, 
and into the shadow of the pines, where 
the brown needles slipped under his quick 
light tread. 

Nature had made Harry Lapont a 
gentleman. He had made himself more 
things still. And the result was difficult 
and dangerous to handle, as men well 
knew. He faced Douglas with the gay 
impudence yet on his well-cut mouth; 
and every muscle of him gave the sug- 
gestion of a man who has the whip-hand. 

‘I... believe you have something 
to say to me,” said Douglas, his words 
slipping from him. 

“Judging by the look of you it’s all 
said, isn’t it? What more do you want? 
Do.you think it will pay to kick up a 
shine, Brandon ?” 

“You'll tell me particulars before we 


go into that. You have married her? 
Where? ... What day?... And wit- 
nesses a” 


Harry gave answers, light and straight. 

“You can’t undo it,” he said. “I 
fixed it all right, you see. She’s mine 
now. Don’t you want to ask why I 
did it ” 

Douglas had kept his lips clean as his 
life. But the loathing of this man as 
against Lil’s delicate girl-innocence mad- 
dened him. He sprang with his heavy 
whip swung up and black words in his 
mouth. Harry moved back one step. 

‘“T'd advise you to think what you’re 
doing,” he said, quietly. “ Lil obeys me 
now—not you. Do you mean to lose her 
out of your life entirely?” 

The words hammered on Douglas’s 
naked heart. He dropped his arm with a 
choked groan and stood still. Harry 
smelt of the huts and of the sheep-yards 
and the stable. The lines on his hand- 
some face were scored by fast living, and 
there was mercilessness in the very set 
of his head. 

“What made her do it?” said Douglas. 
“Oh, God . . . what made her do it?” 

Harry’s laugh was irreverent. 

“Best ask me if you want to know. 
I made her do it. She loves me—most 
women do—and—” He did not add the 


one word that could have given Douglas 
comfort, and Douglas would not ask it. 

There was a blank silence. Douglas’: 
mind was feeling for some weapon. But 
the grip was gone. Harry spoke first. 

“You’ve always been a devil to your 
men,” he said. “ Perhaps I did this to 
teach you a lesson. Perhaps I did it for 
other reasons. You don’t know, ani 
youre not going to know. Now... 
what do you mean to do?” 

Douglas wheeled from him, and the 
riding-whip was broken in his hands. 

“T will see you in the morning,” he 
said. “You can go.” 

Harry went back to his ecards with a 
light in his eye that gave the men sus 
picion; and Douglas picked Lil out of his 
veranda chair, where she had fallen 
asleep, and carried her to her room. She 
slid her arms round his neck drowsily, 
murmuring a name that was not his, and 
so sending him blind and weak for the 
moment with pain and fury. Then he 
left her, with the rosiness of sleep on her 
child-face, and went out to meet that 
which a man does not speak of. For it 
is a silent place and a lonely that is set 
apart for each soul that must enter in 
for the firing. 

In the morning he said just the one 
thing to Harry: 

“T can’t let her go to the life you would 
give her. She must stay here—though it 
means you too.” 

Harry looked at him and nodded. 

“T thought so,” he said. “ Mind you, 
I think you’re a good lump of a fool. But 
I don’t care. I can always take her away 
if you make it too nasty.” 

And with this thought to guide his 
feet Douglas stumbled on to the new track 
that would be so strange to tread. 

To Douglas, Lil was a child, with a 
child’s white unmarked heart and mind. 
So carefully had he shielded her from al! 
that could smirch and weaken her that 
this thing was almost unbelievable in 
its horror. But he did not understand 
that the passion of Harry’s wooing had 
struck Lil into sudden womanhood, with 
all the deep, patient, unbreakable love 
that some women can give. 

There was summer on the earth, and 
summer on Lil’ gay eyes and mouth. 
Without doubt Harry could play the lover, 
and Douglas bit the tongue that would 
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have told Lil why. He smoked by himself 


in the evenings, shaking Lil’s pleading 
hands from his arm, and leaving un- 


touched the top row of pipes in the hall. 
“I’m tired.” he told her. “Go 
Harry—unless you want him to go down 
to the huts and play ‘ two-up.’ ” 
Once before Harry had done this, 
Lil went into the 
garden of roses and moonlight, remember- 


with 


whe n 


Douglas made a third. 


ing. Harry knocked out his pipe and 
slid an arm round her. 

“Come down to the dam,” he said. 
‘You can see a thousand miles from 
there—an’ that’s the next-best thing t 


riding over ’em.” 
Ther wild unresting Austra- 
blood in Harry’s veins, and all th 
love and desire. He held 
the slim child-figurs 
“Til” me 
like a 


come 


was the 
lian 
hot passionate 
close. 

“Lil! What 
you of white 
has straight from 
What does it make you feel lik 
kiss you, Lil? Tell me!” 


sa remember 


makes 
that, 


he aven ¢ 


said 
little bit snow 
down 
when ] 
It—makes me where ] 
came from,” said Lil; and her shy laugl 
broke with happiness. 


“ That’s the sweetest little speech ever 


made! Who did you learn that tall 
rom ¢ Not Douglas! Lil, he’s the 
solemnest old sinner ever I saw. Well 

we won’t talk of him, dear. Now 


the and Tl 
all the life away behind 


it up here on 
tell you about 
those ranges.” 

He dropped on the step at her foot, 
with keen looking the dun 
distance of plain into the wild lives be- 
His breath shortened, and the 
squeal of a horse in the next paddock 
For already the un- 
the curbed 
and speech of these six weeks galled his 
and from it. Lil 
leaned over the concrete and scraped the 
moss on it the hollow of 
her hand. 


“ 


concrete 


eyes over 


vond. 


made him quive r. 


rest was on him, and ways 


love swept the joy 


green into 
This was here when I was quite a 
little girl, Harry,” she said. 
I knew you. Doesn’t it seem 
that anything could have been before I 
knew you !” 

Harry was holding the hem of her 
frock against his cheek. 

“You don’t know me 
very low. 


“ Before 


strange 


now,” he said, 
’ 
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‘I know that you love me.” 
“Yea!” 
in his. 
vhatever I do to you, wherever I go, b 
that! Believe it always! I 
my life before I took you into it. 


He sat up, catching her hands 
“ Lil, whatever you hear of me, 
lieve made 


and | 


can’t alter it. I can’t. I] try. Lil 
promise me...no matter what 
comes, you will believe in my love for 
you! You will believe it?” 
™ While | believe in my own,” she said. 
Harry laughed and lay down again. 
“ Ther may be reservation in that! 
No I know you don’t mean it, sweet- 
heart. Now we'll talk nonsense for a 


littl ind 
brother Douglas will be locking 

“Tf you two could only be friends!” 
She t¢ uched the close-cropped dark head 


while, then we'll go in, or 


us out.” 


“ Harry if you 
fric nds!” 


You 


I took something of 


with wistful fingers. 
] } 

could ony be 

must let that 


‘Dear, we can’t. 


stole 
And 


even forgive me 


his... 
t, if we want to be quit 
think he 
for that? He 
thing—not 


correct. 
do you will 
who has never stolen any- 
kiss.” 

“You don’t know that!” 


“T do! Lil, 


do you see that big red star swinging low 


even a 


His very face blazons it. 


on the horizon? That’s the way to 
Thursday Island, where they breed th 
biggest pearls and the biggest thieves in 
all the world. ¥ 


Then he told her tales that brought 
ihe laughter, so that Douglas 
the still air when he lit the 
candle in his room. He shut it out with 
the window, for all the heat of the night. 
And there was a new sting in his heart. 
Ile had never made Lil laugh like that. 

In_ the month the 
were brought down from the 


heard it 
through 


next young eolts 
hills to be 
Lil saw Harry with his lunging 


the keen set 


broken. 
face of the man 


she fled 


gear and 


means to be and 
to Douglas 
“Douglas, you 


Not now! For my sake 


who master, 
him do it! 
Douglas...” 
his 
the end of 


won't ke 1 


getting into riding 


He was going out to 


Douglas 
boots. 
the run. 
The 
ike the 
ias chosen.” 

“Tle mustn’t do it!” 
Lil’s white face 


was 


to earn his living, Lil, 
rest of us. That’s the way h 


has got 
] 
| 
] 

The agony on 
Douglas. 6 Stop 


stung 
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him! Douglas, you must stop him! He 
was nearly killed last time, and—and—” 

“One of those colts is worth three 
hundred, well broken. And there isn’t 
another breaker like Harry in Queens- 
land. You mustn’t be so silly, Lil.” 

She had her arms round him where 
he stooped to his boots. 

“ Douglas—you used to love me once—” 

“Ah-h! Don’t, Lil! It isn’t I who 
have ceased loving.” 

“Then you'll tell him, dear? You'll 
tell him ?” 

“ Kiss me, Lil.” He held her very close 
fora moment. “ Yes, dear. I'll tell him.” 

“ And—he won't want to give up. But 
you'll make him ?” 

“Yes. ... Ill make him.” 

He went down to the stock-yards with 
the very devil of temptation alive in him, 
und hate was raw in his heart. 

Ten men were about and over the 
yards: sweating in the blazing heat, 
foiling the attempts of the maddened 
youngsters to jump the rails, lending 
their weight to a lunging-rope when 
Ilarry Lapont gave the word. Harry 
was bareheaded and loose-shirted in the 
yard; the whole of him was strung up 
to that intentness which is nothing short 
of mesmerism, and every slow movement 
was planned and unyielding. He car- 
ried a bridle, and the chestnut colt in 
the corner watched it with a_ blood- 
shot eye. For Harry’s hands had been 
on him at daybreak, and he understood 
in some way that they made him shiver. 
Douglas saw the play of muscles on the 
trembling chestnut quarters; he saw 
Harry’s forehead white with sweat in the 
sunlight; he saw the steady hand that 
wrenched the bridle on with merciless 
swiftness. Then, in the sudden flurry 
of striking forefeet and swinging shirt- 
sleeved arms, he sent his command. 

“Come away out of that, Lapont.” 

Harry was struggling to buckle the 
cheek-strap. He flung a word, with the 
rein gathered up in his hand. 

“Shut up, you there! I’m busy.” 

Douglas leant over the wall, and there 
was no mistaking his meaning. 

“Let that colt go, and come out here.” 

“You be damned!” said Harry, in 
white wrath. “ You nearly messed me up 
just now with your shouting. Clear out, 
till I’ve done with him.” 


The men were staring at each other 


and at the pulse that was throbbing in 
Douglas’s neck. 

“Thought as the boss ’d like ter se 
him killed,” growled Blaurin, and Din 
giggled: 

“Didn’t yer hear ’im tryin’ jes now?” 

“T order you to leave my horse alone,” 
said Douglas. “I am going to get Pe: 
rin to break this lot—not you. Com: 
out, and leave them alone!” 

Harry’s gentling hand dropped away 
from the colt’s crest. 

“ You’re drunk,” he said, sweetly; “ s: 
I won’t come out and tell you what | 
think. Stand clear when I mount him. 
He means to kick.” 

It was a quick, lithe twist that 
brought him athwart the glossy barre] 
The colt reared, wild-eyed and scream 
ing; took the length of the yard wit! 
open-mouthed head up, and cleared tl 
seven-foot rails with never so much as : 
rap. There was no move out of Harry 
at the landing, and a mutter from tl 
men ran along the fence-line. Then thx 
unshod hoofs came over their native tus 
sock again, and the colt headed for thx 
ranges with a single-reined light bridle 
and a reckless man to curb him. 

Douglas drew a long breath. 

“May he never come back,” he said 
in his heart, and turned to the stables. 

Perrin brought the colt in that after 
noon; and brought, too, a letter for Lil. 
Lil read it, flung on her knees by the 
bedroom window: 


“Littl bit of white snow... Re- 
member that you promised to believe 
always that I love you. I will come back 
when I’ve forgotten that I want to kill 
Douglas. You must forgive and wait. 
I’m going out West—droving, breaking, 
anything. But, my own little girl, I'l! 
come back—when I can. There’s the 
brand of the wild on me, and you didn’t 
know it.” 


Lil carried that letter in the bosom 
of her dress through days that came aft- 
er; and Douglas drew near her again. 
giving her his unshaken love; rejoicing in 
the long, long evenings that were for them 
two alone, and never comprehending the 
waiting in Lil’s eyes, and the patience 
and the strange wisdom. Neither spoke 
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of Harry, though wild stories came down 
to the south, and Douglas did not know 
how much Lil knew of them. 

The Queensland winter gave swiftly 
to spring, to the red heat of summer, and 
yet no word from Ilarry came out of the 
west where the wild hearts make their 
playground. Douglas spoke to Lil onee 
n the twilight of the veranda, with his 
hands holding hers very close. 

“Shall I go and look for him, dar- 
ling? Ill make him come back if you 
want him, Lil.” 

Lil shook her head. 

“Not now, dear. Not yet. He will 
come—some day.” 

“You believe that still?” said Douglas, 
bitterly. 

“ Always,” said Lil; and leaned back, 
looking at a great red star that swung 
low to the north. 

Again Douglas spoke to Lil, and his 
fingers were touching a bundle of fleecy 
white that lay in the hollow of her arm. 

‘You will forget him now, dearest. 
Ile doesn’t deserve it. And now you have 

this, vou will forget.” 

“Stoop down,” said Lil, and with her 
lips to his ear she whispered: 

‘I want him now, Douglas. Oh, I 
want him. He would come if he knew. 
Douglas ... have you heard... any- 
thing .. .?” 

Douglas had news from the Chillagoe 
Mines, from the cattle-camps up in the 
Gulf, from the  sweat-and-sin-sodden 
townships strung along the coast. It 
was not such news as he could tell 
to Lil. 

“My darling, he would have come al- 
ready if he had eared. I think he has 
forgotten, Lil. And you must forget, 
too.” 

“He has not forgotten. Douglas... 
will you find him and bring him back 
to me ?” 

Douglas walked over to the window. 
Ife dared not let Lil see his face. The 
whole stern, honorable soul of him was 
sick with hatred and disgust and dread. 

“May God give him his deservings,” 
he said in his throat. “ May God pay 
him double for all that he has done, 
And she will love him to the end— 
him only.” 

In the next week the doctor from the 
township said to Douglas: 


“Can you get her husband back ?” 

“Is it—necessary?” asked Douglas, 
with cold fear gripping him. 

“Tt would be wise,” said the doctor, 
guardedly; and Douglas took horses and 
rode north to beg from the man whom 
he could have killed with his bare hands. 

At Kiarabilli Douglas received the 
first authentic news of Harry. He had 
been there with a mate a week_ back, 
driving cattle to the north. 

“An’ IT give ve my word they mad 
the town hum, the pair on ’em,” said 
the barman. “ Devilment, that’s what 
it is—an’ pluck what don’t belong to 
no sane man. They was goin’ over the 
Warrebee Range, an’ they orter be along 
ier Buroggy be now—if they ain’t stuck 
up a bush-pub somewheres, an’ tuk it 
ier pieces.” 

Douglas picked up the track and fol- 
lowed over the salt-bush plains, where the 
wombat-burrows were broken in by the 
passing of many cloven hoofs, and where 
the half-dried water-holes held the prints 
yet in vellow clay. There were two bush- 
men with Douglas, and they reed the 
story of the track aloud to him: 

“ A hundred head, all told. And steers 
in light condition be the pace on ’em. 
... There wuz a stampede along ’ere 
in the night-watch—dingos, like ‘nuff. 
Gosh! They wuz headed on this ’ere 
bluff.” Binnie got off and grubbed in the 
moss. “ TIarry Lapont did that,” he said, 
rising. “His mare were shod wi’ 
leather. He’s got the devil’s own pluck, 
hez Harry—” 

“ And the devil’s own character,” said 
Douglas, dryly. 

Binnie looked at him, rubbing up his 
grizzled beard. 

“T dun’t know,” he said, soberly. 
“Tle’s wild clean through, an’ there ain’t 
trouble nur nuthin’ else as ‘Il tame him 
—yer’ll see plenty o’ them kidney in 
Horstrayler. But he ain’t done no real 
sin, Harry ain’t. Jes wild.” 

They came io Buroggy through miles 
of gray open @am-bush, and the dust 
and heat of the day were heavy on them. 
The town was one lean street among the 
rung gums, and there were five hotels in 
it. But it was the lowing of pent cattle 
in the camping-paddock by the road that 
brought Douglas’s heart to his mouth 
before Binnie said: 
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THE BRAND 
ath. An’ in at 
He’s the flash place.” 
feed 
Douglas, gripping 


The v re he re, Sure ’s de 


(arm n’s, | reckon. 


‘C-ean we have a and a wash 
else de said 


the sel f-possession that 


omewhere 


was failing 


‘Sure.” said Binnie; and it was in 


the fly-iilled, breathless dining-room at 


Butt’s that Douglas heard the very latest 
lie s Harry: 

They come in last night wi’ every 
drop o’ go sweated outer their horses. 
Aw’ they raised Cain fur a few hours— 
es ter git the fellers waked proper— 


then they had bets goin’; an’ the 


end 0’ if 


wuz they wuz ridin’ races up 
the street till sunup. All the hosses 
they eud git hold on—an’ then if that 
limb Harry didn’t fetch up a old bull 
from somewheres an’ bucket him round. 
They bin spellin’ the hosses_ ter-day 


but ther« 
when as Harry 

“ Where ar 
leaning across the 


The 


ain’t no spells fur no one else 
an’ Jake’s around.” 

now ?” asked Douglas, 
table. 


who had 


they 


given the 


man news 

chased a potato round his plate with 
his knife, swallowed it, and said: 

“'Takin’ the roof off Carmen’s. Can’t 

yer ear them? They’re going ter pull 

out at daybreak an’ they won't git no 


more fun fur a week.” 


“T want to see Lapont to-night,” said 
Douglas, getting up. 
7 he 
from his beard. 
“Ye'll jes 


hair-trigger when as yer 


man grinned, rubbing the crumbs 


that 
rile him. 


Harry’s a 


An’ 


remember 


ver don’t look like yer was goin’ fun- 
nin’ verself.” 

“No,” said Douglas; and went down 
the stre ‘t, past the tin-roofed shanties 
that exuded heat yet, and into Car 


men’s bar. 

Ifere some one had just put the lights 
out. More than high 
that it was Harry, and a rush of men 
swirled Douglas into a corner, where his 
wisdom kept him. Then Harry’s voice 
rode clear on the blast of sound: 

“On the bar. Put ’em on the bar! 
If they won’t fight by lamplight, they 
shall do it in the dark. 


I’m backing you. 
mB. 


one voice swore 


Go on, Jerry; 
Bring Shud up to it, 
Brackett! My man ‘ll get a chirp out 
of him... hit out, you young beggar, 
or I'll show you.” 
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‘You've got some hanky-panky on, 
Harry. Make a light there, boys. 
lang it! he’s smashed the lamp. 
Hlere’s kerosene all over the place a” 
‘Put a light to Tommy if you want 
a torch,” suggested Harry. “ He'll burn 
blue flames. Hallo, Jerry! got one in 
that time! Shud’s backing down al 
ready, Brackett. Told you he hadn't 


any spunk.” 


littl 


‘It’s a shame ter git them two 


kids fightin’... 

That’s all you know about it! Vd 
teach my own kid to use his fists if I 
had a kid. It’s a cleaner game than lots 
you play, Moses. Hey that was 


worth coming out for to he ar, Jk rry ‘gs 
Th heat, and the 
and the crowding presence of unseen, un- 


close-smelling dark, 


known men, and the power of Harry’s 
gay voice above all, made his message 
unreal to Douglas. The distant wide 
verandas and scented garden with the 


little white mothe r and child had no part 
in this he 
Some 


t, virile, lawless life of men. 
that 
Then another 


one struck a mateh, was 


blown out on the instant. 
flame spurted from a far corner, and a 
Acr 
Harry and Brackett wer sparring, 
the bevys lay flat, with he: 


vell of laughter went up. ss the bar 
while 


ds tucked under 


their arms. Harry pulled himself on the 
bar, rocking with laughter, and candle- 


light brought by some one flickered over 
Douglas looked the heads 
of the men, and anxiety warred with the 


him. 


across 


hate in his Harry was thinner 


than of the 


his handsome face were deepened. 


eyes. 
lines of 
But 
there was nothing of the sot or the sinner. 
Nor was there the 
whom Lil’s remembered. 
“Tl lam Brackett,” 
saving. “Got me on my own game that 
Did you think 
Tain’t the fust time yer hit a 
what can’t see yer, Lapont!” 
“Who said that?” 
Harry was off the bar, with a face that 
was not known to Douglas. 


old: browner, and 


anything of lover 
heart 
you, Harry was 


“? 


feller 


It was a true 
word that his temper was set to a hair 
His eyes ran along the front, 
finding that which he sought. 

“You, was it, Campbell ?” 

“ An’ meant it,” said Campbell, with 
an oath. 


trigger. 


Harry wheeled, snatched a glass from 


ote 





ee 





the. bar, slung it straight at Campbell, 
Ten men parted them, 
struggle Harry’s 
His hands dropped. 


and leaped after. 
the 
Douglas’s. 


and in glance 


CTOSS dd 


“Tet me go,” he said, quietly. “Ta 
come back and settle him afterwards. 
Jake, come along out here a minute! 
Hands off, you fellows, fore I make you.” 

He was gone before Douglas under- 
stood. W he n he did he found Jake 
standing in the street seratching his 
‘shock head and muttering stray oaths 


without meaning. 


“ Where 


is Lapont?” demanded Doug- 


las. 

“Git Brackett ter help yer’ 
that’s what ’e said. § I’m goin’ ’ome’ ‘ 
that’s what ’e said. *Yer’ll hev ter 


that’s what 
that an’ 


lump along as ver can 


‘e said, too. What the this an’ 
the other 
“Where is he?’ cried Douglas again. 


Didn't I tell There 


ain’t no grass don’t grow under Ilarry’s 


“Cone! yer / 


feet. Goin’ ’ome, that’s what he said. 
If I ain’t blest a4 
And there, in the dirty little street, 


with the noisy bar behind and the great 
dim distances whither Harry had gone 
before Douglas some faint 
understanding of the breed that carries 
the brand of the Harry had not 
forgotten: and since it could be but a 
from Lil had brought Douglas 
out-back, Harry had gone to find it out 
for himself. 


him, gained 


wild. 
message 
Gone alone, unasking one 
word from the man who had given him 


hate 
Douglas routed out 


only from the beginning. 

Binnie, took fresh 
and turned his face again to the 
plains and the red sand-hills. It was not 
his way to explain matters to his in- 


hors¢ s, 


feriors, and—so that there was money in 


it—Binnie had no eare whither their 


track might lead. The summer light- 
ning was writing careless words across 
the sky, and each star shone, round, 
hard, and polished as a jewel. The 


twisted gums gave place to clogging sand, 
to rough scoria, to close-set she-oaks that 
and whisper among themselves 
though all the wind of the world be dead. 
By the water-hole beyond Wudyong, Bin- 
climbed from his horse and made 
the long grasses that were 
faded under the coming dawn. 
“T don’t see—see no tracks 


moan 


nie 
search in 


Then 
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he swore with a fervency that startled 
Douglas. 
“What is it? What i 
“Tlit’s a loonatick,” said Binnie, with 
his withered face puckered. “ Hit’s what 
yer’'d expec’ o’ Harry, an’ o’ no other 


. ef he are livin’ now.” 


it, Binnie?” 


man livin’ . 
The breath caught in Douglas’s throat. 
ult Whe. .i 
“Tle’s tooken a short cut 

we ain’t goin’ ter foller him. 

over the Never-tire, which is precipusses 
footholdin’ an’ ’ell. 
mile off the 
bloomin’ 


. where 
He’s gone 


am’ river an’ 
He’s 


track 


rotten 


gone ter cut twenty 


an’ ter break ’is neck. 
Come up, Jenny.” 

He kicked the mare into a quick amble 
down the naked road, and Douglas fol- 
lowed, his chin sunk on his breast, and 
Lil’s yearning his heart. 
Binnie chewed his plug in silence, while 
the sun came up and 
the wastes, and a brood of emu scuttled 
Then he said: 


don’t pick hup ’is tracks at 


face alive in 


raw searlet over 
through the dried grass. 


“Tf we 


Kiarabilli, ’e’s dead. That’s Harry. 
Never no ’alf-an’~’alf wi’ him. You 
knows best why ’e’s bin foolin’ round 


‘ere this six months, an’ now ’e’s bustin’ 
‘is mare an’ ’isself ter git ’ome—” 
“T don’t,” said Douglas, curtly. 


Birnie shrugged his shoulders and 
grunted. 
“You wasn’t born on the aidge o’ 


airth an’ sky where the winds are,” he 
said, and spoke no more until they off- 
saddled at a bush-cutters’ camp for feed. 

Tt was golden afternoon, with the mag- 
pies singing in the gum-scrub, when they 
passed Kiarabilli and came to the little 
side-track that ran down from the Never- 
tire. Binnie drew rein at the lip of it, 
tumbled off, and went up it two chain, 
with keen, searching eyes on the ground. 
Douglas sat and waited, watching the 
great black backbone of the Never-tire 
where the white teeth of a torrent shone 
on its distant flank. And Lil’s face was 
a vivid pain in his heart. 

Binnie came back, with his withered 
old face suddenly gray. 

“ Never no hoss ’as bin down ’ere ter- 
day.” he said, “let alone Harry’s bay 
mare. Well... it wuz gin cocktails an’ 
whiskey straight wi’ Harry allers. He 
lived swift, an’ he’d die swift. Him an’ 
the Never-tire’d see ter that!” 
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said Douglas, curtly. “ Now he is going 
back—to take her away before I come, 
I think. He stole her once before.” 
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“ Tle—he might come yet,” said Doug- 

las. 
‘It ain't Harry’d take a short cut 

‘nless it were goin’ ter be a short cut. 


He'd past two hours agone—ef ’e were 
livin’.” 

They took the unending level road 
at a walk, and silence was very heavy 
The knowledge that he 
was glad at the sudden snapping of this 


between them. 


way, reckless life was thundering in 
Douglas’s brain. He had prayed to his 
God daily since he learned at his moth- 
er’s knee ... and in these later months 
he had prayed for Harry’s death. Mem- 
ory of the dese rted child-wife and her 
baby that earried Harry’s dark head was 
swept from him. He saw for just one 
instant into the hereafter, whither his 
prayer had sent a soul so vivid with 
life’s loves and passions that the red 
blood must surely beat there yet and the 
ray voice be calling. 

‘Tle deserved it.” said Douglas, over 
and yet many times over. “God! he 
deserved it.” 

Then later, his eyes blinded in the heat- 
wrung distance, “Oh, God ... forgive.” 

Two miles of the slow gray road; 
three: and then a sudden chuckle from 
Douglas raised his head. He 
had been mapping out the words that he 
would say to Lil. 

“What is it?” he said. 

“See them tracks? I bin follerin’ 
them this quarter-mile. A sundowner 
dun’t run light-weight on ’is toes, an’ he 
dun’t gen’ally wear ridin’-boots. 


Binnie. 


Harry 
wears narrer eights in ridin’-boots, an’ 
he picks hup ’is feet clean. Now, what 
d’yer think ?” 

Douglas stared down at the red blown 
dust. and the blood was whirling in his 
head. 

“T don’t see anything,” he said. 

“Where was yer born at all? Well— 
f ver wanter know .. . Harry’s lost up 
his mare someways an’ he’s doin’ it out 
on foot. He tuk down the dried crik 
’stead o’ makin’ in fur Kiarabilli ’cos 
o the river, an’ he’ll git in ter Palli- 
ser’s all right ef ’e kin stand it out fur 
eight mile arter all the days an’ nights 
as ’e’s got behint him.” He turned to 
Douglas earnestly. “ What’s ’e doin’ it 
fur?” he asked. 

“He married my sister and left her,” 


Binnie spat out his plug and cut an- 
other. 

“ She'll forgive him,” he said at length. 
“The woman as Harry loved ’d forgive 
"im anythin’... an’ she’d be wuth the 
seein’, that same gel.” 

Douglas said nothing; and _ still th 
track wound on, through brush, over sand- 
hills, along sidelings; and ever into the 
gathering night. To Douglas the man 
they followed was before them in the 
shadows. He heard the labored breathing 
and the drop of the sweat on the shriv 
elled gum-leaves or the hard red dust. 
And slowly a reverence for this man’s 
unbroken pluck woke beside the old hate. 
At Palliser’s Binnie asked questions, and 
the answers were few. 

Harry had taken a horse from there at 
sunset. His coat was ripped, and there 
was blood on his shirt. But he had 
paused for no more than one nip, had 
buckled the girths almost before the sad- 
dle was on... . “ An’ that was the larst 
we seed o’ him,” said Palliser. “ Cops 
arter him, eh? He looked like he was 
ridin’ fur his life.” 

In so far as Harry understood what 
he was doing he did ride for his lif 
through that night. Exhaustion dizzied 
his brain and showed pictures of Lil 
laid dead in the room that had been 
theirs. Of Lil’s grave in the fir planta- 
tion among the brown needles that she 
loved to play with. Of Lil erying for 
him in the night... erying where he 
could not come... where he would 
never come, because of the punishment 
that was on him for eternity. The mad 
life among the men out-back that he had 
exulted in dropped from him, and _ in- 
stead there were Lil’s soft lips and Lil’s 
blue child-eyes wide with love. 

Red dawn brought him to the edge 
of the tussock plain; and in the cool 
beauty of early morning he reined up 
by the dam, tripped among the long 
grass, and lay there. It was later when 
some power came back and he crawled 
to the house, tired almost beyond fear, 
and treading the familiar ways reverent- 
ly. There was a great stillness over the 
sunny garden and the magnolia-bushes 
and the loops of purple clematis along 














the veranda. A woman passed the trellis 
beyond the summer-house and went up 
the steps into the house. A white cap 
caught the sun on her head, and white 
bands showed at her wrists and throat. 


Harry was afraid then, because a hospital 
nurse gene rally means illness and death. 


He went away from her, along the trellis, 


touching the wood uncertainly with his 
hngers. And at the end of the trellis 
vas a big eane chair and Lil. She 


moved at his step, and the covering fell 


away trom a round, sle« ping head on her 
breast. Harry held his breath, looking 
on the two. 

“ Tarrs Harry Harry ‘i 
Lil was struggling to get up; but Harry 
did not move. 

“You will never forgive me,” he said. 
‘You will never forgive me!” 

“Tarry! Oh . dearest “a 

Then he stumbled to his knees, with his 


head against her shoulder. 

“What am I made of thet I could go 
away from he ak Fo 
little white bird! Lil!” 

It was there that Douglas found them, 
Harry stood up, 
strength as was left him. 

“Tt’s you to throw this time,” he said, 
vith a quiver of his old defiance. “ For 
first right here now, Douglas.” 

Douglas was grimed with dust, and his 
eyes were reddened from sun-glare and 
want of sleep. He turned from the glad- 
ness of Lil’s face to Harry, swaying on 


you!” said. my 


and gripping such 


you've 


his feet with utter weariness. 
“T am glad you admit so much,” he 
said. 


DAWN. 








knew—” and 
himself 


For, or 


‘I never cried Harry, 
* Double 


against ¢ 


caught in. sixes, 


it ? 


is 
They’ve reason 
to be loaded now, haven’t they ?” 

Lil was rolling the 
littl black head. 


“ Douglas,” 


shawl round the 


she said, “take him 


And as Douglas handled the bundle she 
added, “ Will you take him to nurse, 
or—will you give him to Harry yourself, 


dear old boy é 


Harry stood very still, his tired 
the 
much power lay in Douglas’s hands now. 


Under all the wide sky, through all the 


and 
tan. 


face was livid under For so 


wild ranges, there was nothing he could 
give Lil instead of all that she would 


forsake if she followed him when Doug- 
las should cast him out. 


The baby body was warm against 
Douglas’s own, and the soft hand beat 
onee on his cheek. Douglas looked at 
ITarry. IIe himself stood between the 


other man’s wife and child, now and to 
the end of life. And it. For 
the wild, eareless blood that was Harry’s 


he knew 


unasked-for birthright would wrest noth- 
ing stable from all the earth’s gifts. 

Into the silence that 
the tension of hearts came suddenly to 
Douglas the memory of his last prayer 

. “Oh, God, forgive.” He took three 
steps and held the bundle forward. 

“T think you’d better take to 
nurse, Harry,” he “You haven’t 
come to let me do all the work, have you 9”? 

“B-but which end up d’you hold the 
thing?” demanded Harry, and fumbled 
for Douglas’s hand instead. 


was strung upon 


him 
said. 


Dawn 


BY AILEEN 


HERE are no sounds of 


CLEVELAND 


HIGGINS 


feet 


Or wagons in the street— 
So still, so beautiful 


With 


air so 


fre sh 


cool - 


and 


I love the dawn to come; 


And yet I know 


Are not so glad 
For 





that some 


as | 


they must wake to ery. 
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Legends of the 


BY THOMAS 


Che Legend of the QBulata de Géxdoha 
|" is well known, Senor, that this Mu- 


lata of Cérdoba, being a very beautiful 
woman, was in close touch with the 
devil. She dwelt in Cérdoba the town 
not far from Vera Cruz, where coffee and 
very good mangos are grown—and she 
was born so long ago that the very oldest 
man now living was not then alive. No 
one knew who was her father, or who 
was her mother, or where she came from. 
So she was called La Mulata ce Cérdoba 
and that was all. One of the wonders 
of her was that the years passed her with- 
out marking her, and she never grew old. 
She led a ve ry good life, helping every 
one who was in trouble, and giving food 
to the hungry ones; and she dressed in 
modest clothes simply, and always was 
most neat and clean. She was a very 
wicked witeh—and beyond that nobody 
really knew anything about her at all. 
On the same day, and at the same hour, 
she would be seen by different people in 
different places widely apart—as here in 
the City, and in Cérdoba, and elsewhere 
variously—all in precisely the same mo- 


ment of time. She also was seen flying 
through the air, high above the roofs of 
the houses, with sparks flashing from 


her black eyes. Moreover, every night 
the devil visited her: as was known gen- 
erally, heeause at night her neighbors 
observed that through the chinks in the 
tight-shut doors and windows of her house 
there shone a bright light—as though all 
the inside of the house were filled with 


flames. She went to mass regularly, and 
it the proper seasons partook of the 
Sacrament. She disdained everybody; 


ind because of her disdainings it was 
believed that the master of her beauty 
wa the Lord of Darkness; and_ that 
seemed reasonable. Every single ene of 
the young men was mad about her, and 
she had a train of lovers from which she 
could pick and choose. All wonders were 
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told of her. She was so powerful, and 
could work such prodigies, that she was 
spoken about—just as though she had 
been the blessed Santa Rita de Casia 
as the Advoeate of Impossible Things! 
Old maids went to her who sought for 
husbands; poor ladies who longed for 
jewels and fine dresses that they might 
go to the court of the Viceroy; miners 
that they might find silver; old soldiers, 
set aside for rustiness, to get new com- 
mands—so that the saying, “J am not 
the Mulata of Cérdoba!” is the answer 
when any one asks an impossible favor 
even now. 

Ilow it came about, Sefior, no one ever 
knew. What every one did know was 
that, on a day, the Mulata was brought 
from Cérdoba here to the City and was 
cast into the prison of the Holy Office. 
That was a piece of news that made 4 
stir! Some said that a disdained lover 
had denounced her to the Inquisition. 
Others said that the Holy Office had laid 
hands on her less because she was a witch 
than hecause of her great riches—and it 
was told that when she had been seized 
ten barrels filled with gold-dust had been 
seized with her. So talk about the matter 
was on every tongue. 

Many years went by, Sefior, and all 
of that talk was almost forgotten. Then, 
one morning, the city was astonished by 
hearing—no one knew from where—that 
at the next auto de fe the witch of Cér- 
doba would walk with the unredeemed 
ones, wearing the green cloak and the 
high bonnet, and would be burned at the 
burning-place of the Holy Office—it was 
in front of the chureh of San Diego, 
Sefior, at the western end of what now 
is the Alameda—and so would have 
burned out of her her sins. And before 
that astonishment was ended, there came 
another and a greater: when it was told 
that the witch, before the very eyes of 
ler jailers, had escaped from the prison 
of the Inquisition and was gone free! 
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All sorts of stories flew about t 
One said, crossing himself, that her friend 
the devil had helped her to her free- 
dom: another said that Inquisitors also 
were of flesh and blood, and that she 
had been freed by her own beauty. Men 
talked at random because neither then 
nor later did anybody know what really 
had happened. But what really did hap- 
pen, Senor, was this: 

On a day, the chief Inquisitor went into 
the prison of the Mulata that he might 
reason her to repentance. And, being 
come into her prison—it was a long and 
lofty chamber that they had put her into, 
Senor, not one of the bad small cells 
he st py d short in amazement: beholding 
before him, drawn with charcoal on th 
wall of the chamber, a great ship that 
lacked not a single rope nor a single sail 
nor anything whatever that a ship r 
quires! While he stood gazing at that 
ship, wondering, the Mulata turned to 
him and looked strangely at him out of 
her wicked black eyes, and said in a tone 
of railing: “ Holy father, what does this 
ship need to make it perfect?’ And to 
that he answered: “ Unhappy woman! It 


is thou who needest much to make thee 
perfect, that thou mayest be cleansed of 
thy sins! As for this ship, it is in all 
other ways so wholly perfect that it needs 
only to sail.” Then said the Mulata: 
“That it shall do—and very far!” and 
there was on her face as she spoke to him 
a most wicked smile. With astonishment 
he looked at her, and at the ship. “ How 
can that be possible?” he asked. “In 
this manner!” she answered—and, as she 
spoke, she leaped lightly from the floor 
of the prison to the deck of the ship, up 
there on the wall, and stood with her 
hand upon the tiller at the ship’s stern. 
Then happened, Sefior, a very wonder- 
ful marvel! Suddenly the sails of the 
ship filled and bellied out as though a 
strong wind were blowing; and then, be 
fore the eyes of the Inquisitor, the ship 
went sailing away along the wall of the 
chamber—the Mulata laughing wickedly 
as she swung the tiller and steered it 


upon its course! 


Slowly it went at first, 

and then more and more rapidly; until, 

being come to the wall at the end of the 

chamber, it sailed right out into and 

through the solid stone and mortar—the 

Mulata still laughing wickedly as she 
Vou. CXITIT.—No. 678.—109 
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stood the re steering at the ship’s stern! 
And th« li the wall closed whole and solid 


igain behind the ship, and only a little 


echoing sound of that wicked laughter 
was heard in the chamber—and the ship 
had vanished, and the Mulata was out of 
her prison and gone! 

The Inquisitor, Sefor, who had seen 
this devil’s miracle, immediately lost all 
his senses and became a madman and 
was put into a madhouse: where, till 
death gave peace to him, he raved always 
of a beautiful woman in a great ship that 
sailed through stone walls and across the 
solid land. <As for the Mulata, nothing 
more ever was heard of her. But it was 


lly known that her master the devil 


genera 
had claimed her for his own. 

This story is entirely true, Sefior—as 
is proved by the fact that th Inquisition 
building, in which all these wonders hap 
pened, still is standing. It is the Escuela 
le Medicina, now. 


‘Oh Le yend of the Galle de la Joya 


What this strect was ealled, in very old 

mes, Senor, no one knows: because the 
dreadful thing that gave to it the name 
of the Street of the Jewel happened a 
long, long while ago. It was before the 
Independence. It was while the Viceroys 
were here who were sent by the King 
of Spain. 

In those days there lived in this fine 
house at the corner of the Calle de 
Mesones and what since then has been 
called the Calle de la Joya—it is at the 
northwest corner, Senor, and a biseuit- 
bakery is on the lower floor—a very rich 
Spanish merchant: who was named Don 
Alonso Fernéndez de Bobadilla, and who 
was a tall and handsome man, and gentle- 
mannered, and at times given to fits of 
rage. He was married to a very rich 
and a very beautiful lady, who was named 
Donia Ysabel de la Garcide y Tovar; and 
she was the daughter of the Conde de 
Torreleal. This lady was of an ardent 
and a wilful nature, but Don Alonso 
loved her with a sincerity and humored 
her in all her whims and wants. When 
they went abroad together—always in a 
grand coach, with servants like flies 
around them the whole city stood still 
and stared! 

Donia Ysabel was not worthy of her 
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hnusband’s love: and so he was told one 
day, by whom there was no knowing, in 
a letter that was thrown from the street 
nto the room where he was sitting on 
the ground floor. It was his office of 
affairs, Senor It is one of the rooms 
where the biscuits are baked now. In 
that letter he was bidden to watch with 


are his wife’s doings with the Licen- 
ciado Don José Raul de Lara, the Fiscal 
of the Inquisition—who was a forlorn 
little man | hombrecillo | not at all de- 
serving of any lady’s love—and Don 
Alonso did watch, and what came of his 
vatching was a very terrible thing. 

He pretended, Seftor, that he had an 
important affair with the Viceroy that 
would keep him at the Palace until far 
into the night; and so went his way from 


his home in the early eve ning—but went 
no farther than a dozen paces from his 
own door. There, in the dark street, 
huddled close into a doorway, his cloak 
around him—it was a night in winter— 
he waited in the creeping cold. After a 
time along came some one—he did not 
know who, but it was the Licenciado 
ind as he drew near to the house Dota 
Ysabel came out upon her baleony, and 
between them there passed a sign. Then, 
in a little while, the door of Don Alonso’s 
house was opened softly and the Licen- 
ciado went in; and then, softly, the door 
was shut again. 

Presently, Don Alonso also went Jin, 
holding in his hand his dagger. What 
he found—and it made him so angry that 
he fell inte one of his aceustomed fits of 
rage over it—was the Licenciado putting 
on the wrist of his wife a rich golden 
bracelet. When they saw him, Sejfior, 
their faces at once went white—and their 
faces remained white always: because 
Don Alonso, before the blood could come 
back again, had killed the two of them 
with his dagger—and they were white in 
death! Then Don Alonso did what gave 
to this street the name of the Street of 
the Jewel. From Dofia Ysabel’s wrist 
he wrenche d loose the bracelet, and as he 
left the house he pinned it fast with 
his bloody dagger to the door. 

In that way things were found the 
next morning by the watch; and the 
watch, suspecting that something wrong 
had happened—beecause to see a bracelet 
and a bloody dagger in such a plave was 


unusnal—ealled the Alealde to come and 
look into the matter; and the Alealde, 
coming, found Dofia Ysabel and the 
Licenciado lying very dead upon the floor. 
So the street was called the Calle de la 
Joya, and that is its name. 

Don Alonso, Senor, was worried by 
what he had done, and became a Dieguino 

it is the strict order of the Franciscans. 
They go barefoot—and it was in the 
convent of the Dieguinos, over there at 
the western end of the Alameda, that 
he ended his day s. 


The Legend of the Galle de Los 
Varados 


Two dead lovers, Sefior, stand always 
in the Calle de los Parados, one at each 
end of it; and that is why—because they 
remain steadfastly on parade there, though 
it is not everybody who happens to see 
their vellow skeletons on those corners 
the street of the Parados is so named. 

As you may suppose, Sefior, the lovers 
now being dry skeletons, what brought 
them there happened some time ago. 
Just when it happened, I do not know 
precisely; but it was when an excellent 
gentleman, who was an officer in the 
Royal Mint, lived in the fine house that 
is in the middle of the street on the 
south side of it, and had living with him 
a very beautiful daughter whose hair was 
like spun gold. This gentleman was named 
Don José de Vallejo y Hermosillo; and 
his daughter was named (because her 
mother was of the noble family of Vezea) 
Doria Marfa Ysabel de Vallejo y Vezca; 
and she was of great virtue and sweet- 
ness and was twenty-two years old. 

All the young men of the city sought 
her in marriage; but there were two 
who were more than any of the others 
in earnest about it. One of these was 
Don Francisco Puerto y Solis, a lieu- 
tenant of dragoons: who had to offer her 
only his good looks—he was a very hand- 
some gentleman—and the hope of what 
he might get for himself with his sword. 
The other one was the Sefor Don Antonio 
Miguel del Cardonal, Conde de Valdecebro 

who also was a handsome gentleman, 
and who owned mills in Puebla of the 
Angels, and a very great hacienda, and 
was so rich that it was the whole business 
of two old notaries to count his gold. 
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And these two posted themselves every 
day in the street in which was Dojfia 
Maria’s home—one at the corner of the 
Calle del Re lo}, the other at the corner 


Calle de Santa Catarina—that they 
look at her when she came forth 
her house; 


f the 
might 
from and that she might see 
waiting to get sight of her, and so 
that they loved her. It the 
same custom then, Senor, as it is to-day. 


them 
KnOW was 
In that way all of our polite young men 
make love. 

And just as our young ladies nowadays 
and think and think be 
fore they make their hearts up, so Dofa 
and the 
time slipped on and on, and neither the 
Lieutenant the Conde 
Then there happened, 


wait and wait 


Marfa waited and thought then 


nor knew what 
was in her mind. 
Sefor, a very dismal thing. A pestilence 
fell upon the city, and of that pestilence 
Doha Maria and died. But it 
that her lovers 
corner took 


her 


sickened 
neither of 
they 
bury 
lovers must eat and sleep 


chanced was 


on his when he r out 


from her house to 


Sefor, 


you see, 
even 
sometimes, and they could not be always 
and in that way 
it happened that neither of them knew 
Therefore 
kept on standing on their parade 
usual 
their corners day after day, and month 
And 
a while, they died too, 
stood at their just as 
Dota Maria still 
And there, on their corners, they 


on their watch for her 


that she was dead and gone. 
they 
quite as coming steadfastly to 
after month, and vear after year. 
although, 
still 


theugh they and 


after 
the Vv posts 
were 
alive. 
have remained until this very day. 

It is told, Sefior, that 
davlight half the 
waiting skeletons. 
there 


once in broad 
city saw those honest 
It was on a day when 

festival the 
coming of a new Viceroy, and they were 
the that waited in the 
etrium of the church of Santa Catarina 


was a great for in- 


seen by crowd 


to see the procession pass. But that was 


1 


several years ago, Senior. Now, for the 
most part, it is at night and by moon- 
light that they are seen. I have not hap- 


them then I 


myself—but 
do not often go that way. 


pened to see 


Ghe Legend of th. Wu jer H rerrada 


I do not know when this matter hap- 
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pened, Sefior; but my grandfather, who 





told about it, spoke as though all 
three of them—the priest, and the black 
smith, and the woman—had lived a long 
while before his my 
grandfather said that the priest and the 
woman, who was his housekeeper, pretty 


me 


time. However, 


certainly lived in a house—it is gone now, 
Senor—that was in the street that is 
called the Puerta Falsa de Santo Domin- 
go. And he that the blacksmith 
certainly did live in a house in'the Calle 
de las Rejas de la Balvanera—because 
he himself had seen the house, and had 
seen the farrier’s knife and the pincers 


said 


eut on the stone arching above the door. 
Therefore you perceive, Sefor, that my 
grandfather with 
these people, and that this story is true. 


was well acquainted 

The priest was a secular, Sefior, not 
belonging to any Order: and he and the 
blacksmith 
that is to friends. 
It was because the blacksmith had a great 


compadres together— 


they 


were 


say, were close 


liking for his compadre, and a great re- 


spect for him, that from time to time 
he urged him to send away the house- 


but his had 
some pleasant excuse to make about the 
matter, and so the blacksmith would be 
put off. And things went on that way 
for a number of years. 

] 


keeper ; compadre always 


, on a night, that the 
blacksmith was wakened out of his sleep 
by a great pounding at the door of his 
house ; when he got up and went 
to his door he found standing there two 


Now it happene 


and 


blacks—they were men whom he never 
had laid and with them was 
a she mule that they had brought to be 
shod. The blacks made their excuses to 
him politely for waking him at that bad 
hour: telling him that the mule belonged 
to his compadre, and had been sent to 
him to be shod in the night and in a hurry 
because his ecompadre of a sudden had 
occasion to go upon a journey, and that 
he must start upon his journey very early 
on the morning of the following day. 
Then the blacksmith, looking closely at 
the mule, saw that she really was the 
mule of his compadre; and so, for friend- 
ship’s sake, he shod her without more 
words. The blacks led the mule away 
when the shoeing was finished; and, as 
they went off into the night with her, they 
fell to beating her so cruelly with heavy 
sticks that the blacksmith talked to them 
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But the blacks kept 


on beating the mule, and even after they 


with great severity. 


were lost in the darkness the  black- 
smith continued to hear the sound of 
their blows. 

In some ways this whole matter seemed 
so strange to the blacksmith that he 
wanted to know more about it. Therefore 
he got up very early in the morning and 
went to his compadre’s house: meaning 
to ask him what was the occasion of this 
journey that had to be taken in such 
a hurry, and who those strange blacks 
were who so cruelly had beaten his 
meritorious mule. But when he was come 
to the house he had to wait a while 
before the door was opened ; and when 
at last it did open, there was his com- 
padre half asleep—and his compadre said 
that he was not going on any journe Vy, and 
that most certainly he had not sent his 
mule to be shod. And then, as he got 
wider awake, he began to laugh at the 
blacksmith because of the trick that had 
been put upon him; and that the woman 
might share in the joke of it—they all 
were great friends together—te knocked 
at the door of her room and ealled to 
her. But the woman did not answer 
back to him; and when he knocked louder 
and leuder she still gave no sign. 

Then he, and the blacksmith too, be- 
came anxious about the woman; and to- 
gether they opened the door and went 
into the room. And what they saw when 
they were come into the room, Senor, 
was the most terrible sight that ever 
was seen in this world! For there, lying 
upon her bed, was that unhappy woman 
looking all distraught and agonized; and 
nailed fast to the feet and to the hands 
of her were the very same iron shoes 
that the blacksmith—who well knew his 
own forge-work—had nailed fast to the 
hoofs of the mule! Moreover, upon her 
body were the welts and the bruises left 
there when the blacks had beaten the mule 
with their cruel blows. And the woman, 
Seflor, was as dead as she possibly could 
he. So they knew that what had happened 
was a divine punishment, and that the 
blacks were two devils who had changed 
the woman into a mule and so had taken 
her to be shod. 

Perceiving, because of such a sign be- 
ing given him, Sefior, that he had com- 
mitted an error, the master of that house 





of horror immediately went out from it— 
and at once disappeared completely and 
never was heard of again. As for the 
blacksmith, he was so pained by his share 
in the matter that always afterward, un- 
til the death of him, he was a very 
unhappy man. And that is the story of 
the Iron-shod Woman, Sefior, from first 
to last. 


Ghe Legend of the Galle de la Gru 
Q? 
verde 


This story is not a sad one, Sejfior, 
like the others. It is a joyful story of 
a gentleman and a lady who loved each 
other, and were married, and lived in hap 
piness together until they died. And it 
was because of his happiness that the 
gertleman caused to be earved on the 
corner of his house, below the balcony 
on which he saw that day the sign which 
gave hope to him, this great green cross 
of stone that is there still. 

The house with the green eross on it, 
Sefer, stands at the corner of the Calle 
de la Cruz Verde—the street, you see, 
was named for it—and the Calle de 
Migueles. It was a fine house in the 
days when Dofia Maria’s father built it. 
Now it is old and shabby, and the saint 
that once stood in the niche above the 
cross is gone. But there is an excel- 
lent pulqueria there, Sefior—it is called 
La Heroina—where pulque of the best 
and the freshest is to be had every morn- 
ing of every day the whole year round. 

I do not know, Sefior, when this matter 
happened; but I have heard it told that 
this gentleman, who was named Don 
Alvaro de Villadiego y Manrique, came 
to Mexico in the train of the Viceroy 
Don Gaston de Peralta—so it must have 
happened a very long while ago. 

This Don Alvaro was a very handsome 
gentleman—tall, and slender, and fair; 
and he wore clothes of white velvet 
worked with gold, and a blue cap with 
a white feather; and he.rode always a 
very beautiful Arabian horse. His hair 
and his little pointed beard .were a gold- 
en brown, Sefior; and he was a sight 
to behold! 

It happened, on a day, that he was tak- 
ing the air on his Arabian; and he was 
wearing—because a festival of some sort 
was in progress—all of his fine clothes. 
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came prancing down the Calle de 


Migueles, and in the baleony of that 
eorner house—the house on which the 
yreen cross now 18 he saw a very beauti 
ul voung lady, who was most genteel in 


appearance and as white as snow. 
[le fel] in 


stant; and shi 


love with her on that very in 


although because of her 
training she did not show 
fell in love 
inquiry and found 


Dota Maria ce 


segura. Therefore he 


and good 


very instant with 
mn. Then he 


that 


made 
her was 
Aldaratuente \ 


resolved to marry her. 


Hhame 


And so, every day 
he rode past her baleony and looked up at 
her with eyes full of As for Donia 
Marfa, she was so well brought up, and 


love. 


s watched her so narrowly, that 
long while before she made any 
And that re 


loved him all the more 


her parent 
if was a 
ring sign. tor 


ason, 
Sefior, shi tender 
ly in her heart. 

Then it happened, at the end of a long 


that Dotia Marfa’s mother fell ill; 


and so, the watch upon her being less 
close Don Alvaro was able to get to he r 
hands a letter in which he begged that 


she would give to him her love. And he 


told her in his letter that—if she could 
not answer it with another letter—she 
iould give him one of two signs by which 


will. If she did not 
love him, she was to hang upon the rail- 


he would know her 
ing of her baleony a cross of dry palm 


leaves-—and when he that dry cross 
he would most certainly, he told her, that 
i But if she did 


was to hang a cross of green palm-leaves 


Saw 


day die. love him, she 


upon the railing of her baleony—and 
when he saw that green cross he would 
know, he told her, that she had given 


him her true promise of heaven-perfect 
for all his life long. 
a lady, Sefior, Dofia 


happiness 
Maria let 


some days go by before she hung on the 


Being 


railing of her baleony any cross at all 
those 
within no mor 


days Don Alvaro was 
than a hair’s breadth of 
And madness 
was so close to him that with one singk 


and during 


going mad. then—when 
moment more of waiting his wits would 
have left him—-on a day of days, when 
the spring-time sun was shining and all 


the birds were singing love-songs together, 


Don Alvaro saw hanging on the railing 


of Dofia Marfa’s 
bright green cross! 


baleony a_ beautiful 
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Of course, after that, Sefior, things 
went fast and well. By the respectable 


tervention of a 
Don 
the friend of 


the difficulties 


cleric—who the 
Alvaro, and who also was 


| Jona Mar ia’s 


were cleared 


was 
friend of 
parents all 
away In a 
after the 


hurry; and only a fortnight 


green cross was hung on the railing of 
Dona Maria’s balcony that fortnight 
seemed an endless time to Don Alvaro, 
but for such a matter it really was the 


ast that a lady could get ready in 
they went together before the altar, and 
at the foot of it they 


the ir love. 


each other 
And what is best of all, Sefior, 
is that they kept faithfully their vow. 
Then was, being gladly married, that 
Den Alvaro caused the green cross of 
| that it 


vowed to 


stone so big 


floor 


rises to the first 


from the pavement—to be carved on 


the corner of the house that the neeforward 


they lived in; and it was carved beneath 


the very baleony where had hung the 
green cross of palm-leaves that had given 


to him Dota Maria’s promise of heaven- 
perfect happiness for all his life long. 


And there the green cross. still is, 
Sefor; and the name of the street, as I 
have told you, is the Calle de la Cruz 
Verd which of course proves that this 
story is‘true. 

¢ he Legend of La Lloxvona 

As is generally known, Sefor, many 
bad things are met with at night in the 
streets of the city; but this Wailing 
Woman, La Llorona, is the very worst 
of them all. She is worse by far than 
the Vaea de lumbre—that at midnight 


forth from the 


Sebastian and goes galloping through the 


ecomes potre ro of San 


streets like a blazing whirlwind, breath- 
ing forth from her nostrils smoke and 
Hames: because the Fiery Cow, Senior, 


look at, 

And La 

Llorona is as harmful as she ean be. 
Seeing her walking 


animal to 
really does nobody any harm. 


ay 
while a dangerous 


along quietly—at 
the times when she is not running, and 
shrieking for her lost children 


a respectable 


she seems 
odd-looking 
because of her white skirt and the white 
reboso with which her head is covered, 
and anybody might speak’ to her. But 
whoever does speak to her, in that very 


person, only 


same moment dies! 
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No one 
vith ner ever has lived to tell what hap 
but it 


known that what does hap- 


who has stopped her to talk 


pens at that terrible encounter > 





s generally 


pen is this: Slowly she turns toward the 

one whe has spoke ll, and slowly she opens 

the folds of her white reboso—and then 

is seen a bare grinning skull set fast to 

a bare skeleton; and from her fleshless 

' jaws comes one single icy-cold breath 
{FH} that freezes into instant death whoever 
{ feels it. After that—shrieking again for 
her k st children she rushes onward, the 

white gleam of her gashing the darkness; 


; and, in the morning, the one who spoke 

to her is found lving dead the re, with a 
4, look of despairing horror frozen fast in 
his dead eyes! 
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What 


seen in the same hour by different people 


is most wonderful is that she is 


seeing her 
atrium of the Ca- 
thedral; another beside the Arcos de San 
third near the Salto del 
Agua, over by the prison of Belen 


in places wide ly apart: one 


hurrving across the 
Cosme: and a 
and 
all in the very same moment of time. 

She is so generally known, Sefior, and 
so greatly feared, that nowadays few peo 
ple stop her to speak with her—therefore 
few die because of her, and that is for- 
tunate. But her loud keen wailings, and 
the sound of her running feet, are heard 
often; and especially in nights of storm. 
1 myself have heard them, Sefior; but I 
never have God forbid that 
I ever shall! 


seen her. 


Dreamers 


Bt BY 
had 


FALLOW 


great 


NORTON 


wealth of golden dreams. 


We prayed them of their store 


| oh HEY 
: 
The singing gods 
; 


; for coin of dreams 
| Is golden words outpour. 
i To one they flung of their largesse: 
F ) fair he spread his board! 
And there I’ve supped, his cup to bless, 
1 With many a laughing lord. 
q Sure, one lies buried ‘neath his gift; 
From one they did withhold; 
And one sits doubting if to lift 
ITis single coin of gold. 
es | To me was sparely, sparely given 
1} And I spend freely O! 


To buy me little clouds of heaven 


To curtain my window. 


To fit a caravan so fleet 


‘Twill 


cross 


the desert 


skies, 


That I may dip my dancing fect 


In yestermorn’s sunrise! 
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F all the Elwell family Aunt Me- 
hetabel was certainly the most un- 
important member. It was in the 


New England 


ried woman was 


days, when an unmar- 


in old maid at twenty, at 
forty was every one’s servant, and at sixty 
had through so 


that she could need no more in the next 


gone much discipline 


vorld. Aunt Mehetabel was sixty-eight. 

She had never for a moment known 
the pleasure of being important to any 
one. Not that she was useless in her 


she was expected, as a 
take upon herself 
he most uninteresting part 
of the On Mondays 


she accepted as her share the washing of 


brother’s family; 
natter of course, to 
tedious and 
household labors. 


the men’s shirts, heavy with sweat and 


stiff with dirt from the fields and from 
their own hard-working bodies. Tuesdays 
she never dreamed of being allowed to 


iron anything pretty or even interesting, 
like the baby’s white dresses, or the faney 
aprons of her young lady nieces. She 
stood all day pressing out a_ tiresome, 


monotonous suecession of dish - cloths 
and towels and sheets. 

In preserving-time she was allowed to 
have none of the pleasant responsibility 
the fruit had 
did she share in 


excitement of 


cooked 
the 
pouring the sweet 
She 


of deciding when 


long enough, 


littl 


hor 


smelling stuff into the stone jars. 
the 
incessantly, or 


children and 
hulled 
strawberries until her fingers were dyed 
red to the bone 

The 


kind to their aunt, they were even in a 


sat in a corner with 


stoned cherries 


Elwells were not consciously un- 


vague way fond of her; but she was so 
utterly insignificant a figure in their lives 
that they bestowed no thought whatever 


Aunt Mehetabel did not 


this treatment; she took it quite as un 


on her. resent 


consciously as they gave it. It was to be 
expected when one was an old-maid de 
pendent in a busy family. She gathered 
what crumbs of comfort she could from 
Vou. CXIII.—No. 678.—110 





The Bedqauilt 


DOROTHY 


CANFIELD 


their oceasional careless kindnesses and 
tried to hide the hurt which even yet 
pierced her at her brother’s rough joking. 
In the winter when they all sat before 
the big hearth, roasted apples, drank 
mulled cider, and teased the girls about 
their beaux and the boys about their 
sweethearts, she shrank into a dusky 


corner with her the 
evening passed without her brother say- 


* Ask 


he aux 


knitting, happy if 


with a crude 
Mehetabel about thi 


used to come a-sparkin’ her!” or, 


ing, sarcasm, your 

that 
” Me 
hetabel, how was’t when you was in love 
Abel As a 


she had been the same at 
at sixty, a quiet, mouselike little creature, 


aunt 


with 
fact 


Cummings.” matter of 


twenty as 


too timid and shy for any one to notice, 


or to raise her eyes for a moment and 


wish for a life of her own. 
IIer sister-in-law, a big hearty house- 
wife, who ruled indoors with as auto- 


cratic a sway as did her husband on the 
farm, was rather kind in an absent, off- 


hand way to the shrunken little ok 
woman, and it was through her that 
Mehetabel was able to enjoy the one 


pleasure of her life. Even as a girl she 


had been clever with her needle in the 
way of patching bedquilts. More than 
that she could never learn to do. The 
garments which she made for herself 
were the most lamentable affairs, and 
she was humbly grateful for any he!p in 


the bewildering business of putting them 
together. But in patehwork she enjoyed 
a mild, tepid importance. She could 
really do that else. 


During years of devotion to this one art 


as well as any one 
she had accumulated a considerable store 
the 
neighbors would send over and ask “ Miss 
Mehetabel ” for such and such 


It was with an agreeable flutter at being 


of quilting patterns. Sometimes 


a ar sign. 


able to help some one that she went to the 


dresser, in her bare little room under the 


eaves, and extracted from her crowded 


portfolio the pattern desired. 
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She never knew how her great idea 
came to her. Sometimes she thought she 
must have dreamed it, sometimes she 
even wondered reverently, in the phrase- 
ology of the weekly prayer-meeting, if it 
had not been “sent” to her. She never 
admitted to herself that she could have 
thought of it without other help; it was 
too great, too ambitious, too lofty a proj- 
ect for her humble mind to have con- 
ceived. Even when she finished drawing 
the design with her own fingers, she 
gazed at it ineredulously, not daring to 
believe that it could indeed be her handi- 
work. At first it seemed to her only like 
a lovely but quite unreal dream. She 
did not think of putting it into execu- 
tion so elaborate, so complicated, so 
beautifully difficult a pattern could be 
only for the angels in heaven to quilt. 
But so curiously does familiarity aceus- 
tom us even to very wonderful things, 
that as she lived with this astonishing 
creation of her mind, the longing grew 
stronger and stronger to give it material 
life with her nimble old fingers. 

She gasped at her daring when this 
idea first swept over her and put it away 
as one does a sinfully selfish notion, but 
she kept coming back to it again and 
again. Finally she said compromising|y 
to herself that she would make one 
“square,” just one part of her design, 
to see how it would look. Aceustomed to 
the most complete dependence on her 
brother and his wife, she dared not do 
even this without asking Sophia’s per- 
mission. With a heart full of hope and 
fear thumping furiously against her old 
ribs, she approached the mistress of the 
house on churning-day, knowing with the 
innocent guile of a child that the coun- 
try woman was apt to be in a good temper 
while working over the fragrant butter 
in the cool cellar. 

Sophia listened absently to her sister- 
in-law’s halting, hesitating petition. 
“Why yes, Mehetabel,” she said, leaning 
far down into the huge churn for the last 
‘why yes, start another 
quilt if you want to. Tve got a lot of 
pieces from the spring sewing that will 
work in real good.” Mehetabel tried 
honestly to make her see that this would 


golden morsels 


he no common quilt, but her limited 
vocabulary and her emotion stood be- 
tween her and expression. At last 


Sophia said, with a kindly impatience: 
“Oh, there! Don’t bother me. I never 
could keep track of your quiltin’ patterns 
anyhow. I don’t care what pattern vou 
ro by.” 

With this overwhelmingly, although 
unconsciously, generovs permission Me: 
hetabel rushed back up the steep attic 
stairs to her room, and in a joyful agita 
tion began preparations for the work oi 
her life. It was even better than she 
hoped. By some heaven-seut inspiration 
she had invented a pattern beyond which 
no patehwork quilt could go. 

She had but little time from her in 
cessant round of household drudgery for 
this new and absorbing occupation, and 
she did not dare sit up late at night lest 
she burn too much candle. It was weeks 
before the little square began to take on a 
finished look, to show the pattern. The 
Mehetabel was in a fever of impatience 


to bring it to completion. She was too 
conscientious to shirk even the smallest 
part of her share of the work of the 
house, but she rushed through it with a 
speed which left her panting as she 
climbed to the little room. This seemed 
like a radiant spot to her as she bent 
over the innumerable scraps of cloth 
which already in her imagination ranged 
themselves in the infinitely diverse pat- 
tern of her masterpiece. Finally she 
could wait no longer, and one evening 
ventured to bring her work down beside 
the fire where the family sat, hoping that 
some good fortune would give her a 
place near the tallow candles on the 
mantelpiece. She was on the last corner 
of the square, and her needle flew in and 
out with inconceivable rapidity. No one 
noticed her, a fact which filled her with 
relief, and by bedtime she had but a 
few more stitches to add. 

As she stood up with the others. the 
square fluttered out of her trembling 
old hands and fell on the table. Sophia 
glanced at it carelessly. “Is that the 
new quilt you’re beginning on?” she 
asked with a yawn. “ It looks like a real 
pretty pattern. Let’s see it.” Up to that 
moment Mehetabel had labored in the 
purest spirit of disinterested devotion 
to an ideal, but as Sophia held her work 
towards the candle to examine it, and 
exclaimed in amazement and admira- 
tion, she felt an astonished joy to know 











SHE HAD BUT LITTLE 
that her creation would stand the test 
of publicity. 

‘Land sakes!” ejaculated her sister- 
in-law, looking at the many - colored 


square. “ Why, Mehetabel Elwell, where’d 


that pattern ?” 
‘I made it 


you git 
up,” said Mehetabel, 
quietly, but with unutterable pride. 

“ No!” 
lously. 


exclaimed Sophia, 
“Did you! Why, I 
such a pattern in my life. 
here and see what 


ineredu- 
never see 
Girls, come 
your aunt Mehetabel 
is doing.” 

The three tall daughters turned back 
reluctantly from the stairs. “I don’t 
take much interest in patch- 
work,” said one, listlessly. 


seem to 


TIME 


FOR HER PATCHWORK 


“No, nor I neither!” answered Sophia; 
‘but a would take an in- 


Ilonest, Meheta- 


stone image 


terest in this pattern. 


bel, did you think of it yourself? And 
how under the sun and stars did you 
ever git your courage up to start in 
a-making it? Land! Look at all those 
tiny squinchy little seams! Why, the 


wrong side ain’t a thing but seams!” 


The 
clamations, and Mr. Elwell himself came 
over to see what they were discussing. 
“ Well, I declare!” he said, looking at his 
sister with eyes more approving than she 
could “That beats old 
Mis’ Wightman’s quilt that got the blue 
ribbon so many times at the county fair.” 


girls echoed their mothe r’s 


ez- 


ever remember. 
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SSS HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Mehetabel’s heart swelled within her, a part of it at last. She joined in th 


and tears of joy moistened her old eyes 
aus she lay that night in her narrow, hard 
bed, too proud and excited to sleep. The 
next day her sister-in-law amazed her by 
taking the huge pan of potatoes out of 
her lap and setting one of the younger 
children to peeling them. “ Don’t you 
want to go on with that quiltin’ pat- 
tern?” she said; “ I’d kind o’ like to see 
how you're goin’ to make the grape-vine 
lesign come out on the corner.” 

At the end of the summer the family 
terest had risen so high that Mehetabel 
was given a little stand in the sitting- 
room where she could keep her pieces, 
She almost 
wept over such kindness, and resolved 


ind work in odd minutes. 


firmly not to take advantage of it by neg- 
performed 
fierce thoroughness. But the 
whole atmosphere of her 


lecting her work, whieh she 
with a 
world was 
changed. Things had a meaning now. 
Through the longest task of washing 
milk pans there rose the rainbow of 
her variegated work. She 
ce by the little table and put 
the thimble on her knotted, hard finger 
with the 


promise of 
took her pla 
solemnity of a priestess per- 
forming a sacred rite. 

She was even able to bear with some 
degree of dignity the extreme honor of 
having the minister and the minister’s 
wife comment admiringly on her great 
project. The family felt quite proud 
of Aunt Mehetabel as Minister Bowman 
had said it was work as fine as any he 
had ever seen, “and he didn’t know but 
finer!” The 


batim to the neighbors in the following 


remark was repeated ver- 


weeks when they dropped in and ex- 
amined in a perverse silence some as- 
tonishingly difficult four de force which 
Mehetabel had just finished. 

The family especially plumed them- 
selves on the slow progress of the quilt. 
‘Mehetabel has been to work on that 
corner for six weeks, come Tuesday, and 
she ain’t half done yet,” they explained 
They fell out of the way of 
always expecting her to be the one to 


to visitors. 


run on errands, even for the children. 
“Don’t bother your aunt Mehetabel,” 
Sophia would eall. “Can’t you see she’s 
got to a ticklish place on the quilt ?” 

The old woman sat up straighter and 
looked the world in the face. She was 


conversation and her remarks were lis 
tened to. The children were even told 
to mind her when she asked them to do 
some service for her, although this she 
did but seldom, the habit of self-efac 
ment being too strong. 

One day some strangers from the next 
town drove up and asked if they could 
inspect the wonderful quilt which they 
had heard of, even down in their end of 
the valley. After that such visitations 
were not uncommon, making the Elwells’ 
notable Mehetabel’s 


quilt came to be one of the town sights 


house a object. 
and no one was al'owed to leave the town 
without having paid tribute to its worth. 
The Elwells saw to it that their aunt 
was better dressed than she had ever 
been before, and one of the girls made 
her a pretty little cap to wear on her 
thin white hair. 

A year went by and a quarter of the 
quilt was finished; a second year passed 
and half was done. The third year M« 
hetabel had preumonia and lay ill for 
weeks and weeks, overcome with terror 
lest she die before her work was com 
pleted. A fourth year and one could 
really see the grandeur of the whole de- 
sign; and in September of the fifth year, 
the entire family watching her with 
eager and admiring eyes, Mehetabel quilt- 
ed the last stitches in her creation. The 
girls held it up by the four corners, and 
they all looked at it in a solemn silence. 
Then Mr. Elwell smote one horny hand 
within the other and exclaimed: “ By 
ginger! That’s goin’ to the county fair!” 

Mchetabel blushed a deep red at this. 
It was a thought which had occurred to 
her in a bold moment, but she had not 
dared to entertain it. The family ac- 
claimed the idea, and one of the boys 
was forthwith despatched to the house 
of the neighbor who was chairman of 
the committee for their village. He 
returned with radiant face. "O08 
course he'll take it. Like’s not it may 
git a prize, so he says; but he’s got to 
have it right off, because all the things 
are goin’ to-morrow morning.” 

Even in her swelling pride Mehetabel 
felt a pang of separation as the bulky 
package was carried out of the house. 
As the days went on she felt absolutely 
lost without her work. For years it had 
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SHE SAT STARING 


been her one preoccupation, and she 
could not bear even to look at the little 
stand, now quite bare of the litter of 
scraps which had lain on it so long. One 
of the neighbors, who took the long jour- 
ney to the fair, reported that the quilt 
was hung in a place of honor in a glass 
ease in “ Agricultural Hall.” But that 
meant little to Mehetabel’s utter igno 
rance of all that lay outside of her 
brother’s home. The family noticed the 
old woman’s ar pre ssion, and one day So- 
phia said kindly, “ You feel sort o’ lost 
without the quilt, don’t you, Mehetabel ?” 

“They took it away so quick!” she 
said, wistfully; “I hadn’t hardly had one 
real good look at it myself.” 

Mr. Elwell made no comment, but a 
day or two later he asked his. sister how 
early she could get up in the morning. 

‘1 dun’no’. Why?” she asked. 

‘Well, Thomas Ralston has got to 
drive clear to West Oldton to see a law- 
ver there, and that is four miles beyond 
the fair. He says if you ean git up so’s 


to leave here at four in the morning he’ll 











INTO THE FIRE 


drive you over to the fair, leave you 
there for the day, and bring you back 
again at night.” 

Mehetabel looked at him with in- 
credulity. It was as though some one 
had offered her a ride in a golden chariot 
up to the gates of Heaven. “ Why, you 
can’t mean it!” she eried, paling with the 
intensity of her emotion. Her brother 
laughed a little uneasily. Even to his 
careless indifference this joy was a 
revelation of the narrowness of her life 
in his home. “ Oh, ’tain’t so much to go 
to the fair. Yes, I mean it. Go git your 
things ready, for he wants to start to- 
morrow morning.” 

All that night a trembling, excited old 
woman lay and stared at the rafters. 
She, who had never been more than six 
miles from home in her life, was going 
to drive thirty miles away—it was like 
going to another world. She who had 
never seen anything more exciting than 
a church supper was to see the county 
fair. To Mehetabel it was like making 
the tour of the world. She had never 














THE 


She could 


what it would be like. 


dreamed of doing it. not at 
all imagine 

Nor did the exhortations of the family, 
as the V bade 
light on her 


been at 


good-by to her, throw any 
They had all 


to the seene of gayety 


confusion. 
le ast once 


she was to visit, and as she tried to eat 


her breakfast they called out conflicting 
advice to her till her head whirled. 
Sophia told her to be sure and see the 
display of preserves. Her brother said 
not to miss inspecting the stock, her 


nieces said the faney work was the only 


thing worth looking at, and her nephews 
said she 
count of the races. 
to the door, she and 
tucked They all 


stood together and waved good-by to her 


must bring them home an 


ac- 
The buggy drove up 
helped in, 


was 


her wraps about her. 


as she drove out of the yard. She waved 


back, but she scarcely saw them. On 
her return home that evening she was 
very pale, and so tired and stiff that 
her brother had to lift her out bod- 
ilv, but her lips were set in a blissful 
smile. They crowded around her with 


thronging questions, until Sophia pushed 
them all aside, telling them Aunt Mehet- 
abel was too tired to speak until she had 
had her supper. This was eaten in an en- 
forced silence on the part of the children, 
and then the old woman was helped into 
the fire. They 
gathered about her, eager for news of the 
great world, and Sophia said, “ Now 
come, Mehetabel, tell us all about it!” 
Mechetabel drew 
just perfect!” she 
| thought. 
in the 


an easy chair before 


a long breath. “ It was 
said, “finer even than 
They’ve got it 
middle of a 
and 


hanging up 
sort o’ closet 
the lower 
corners is ripped and turned back so’s to 


very 
made of glass, one of 
show the seams on the wrong side.” 

“What?” asked Sophia, a little blankly. 

“Why, the quilt!” said Mehetabel in 
“ There whole lot of 
other ones in that room, but not one that 
hold a eandle to it, if I do say it 
shouldn’t. I heard lots of people 
say the same thing. You ought to have 
heard the women said about that 
corner, Sophia. They said—well, I’d be 
ashamed to fell you what they said. I 
declare if I wouldn’t!” 

Mr. Elwell asked. “ What did you think 


of that big ox we’ve heard so much about ?” 


surprise. are a 


can 


who 


what 
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so] 


returned 
“ That set of 
Maria, 


red waist, come out jus 


‘I didn’t look at the stock,” 


his 


pieces you 


sister, 


indiffere ntly. 


give me, from your 


lovely!” she as 


sured one of her nieces. “I heard one 
woman say you could ’most smell the 
red silk roses.” 

“Did any of the horses in our town 
race?” asked young Thomas. 


‘IT didn’t see the 
“ How 
Sophia. 
“T didn’t see 
hetabel, calmly. 


races,” 
about the preserves ¢” asked 
said Me 
‘You see, I went right to 
the room where the quilt was, and then 
I didn’t want to leave it. 


long since I'd seen it, 


the pre serves,” 


It had been so 
I had to look at it 
first real good myself, and then I looked 
at the others to see if there was any that 
And then the people 
comin’ in and I got 
they 


could come up to it. 
so interested 
had to say | 
ecouldn’t think of goin’ anywheres else. 
lunch right I’m 


begun 


in hearin’ what 


I ate my there too, and 


as glad as ean be I did, too; for what do 
vou think?”’—she gazed about her with 
kindling eves * while ] stood there with 


the head 
of the hull concern come in and open the 


a sandwich in one hand didn’t 
glass door and pin ‘ First Prize’ right in 
the middle of the quilt r 

There was a stir of congratulation and 
proud Then Sophia re- 
turned again to the attack. “ Didn’t you 


go to see anything else?” she queried. 


exclamation. 


“Why, no,” said Mehetabel. “ Only 
the quilt. Why should 1?” 
She fell into a reverie where she saw 


again the glorious creation of her hand 
and before all the world 
with the mark of highest approval on it. 
She longed to make her listeners see the 
She struggled 
for words; she reached blindly after un- 
known superlatives. “TI tell 
looked like—” she said, and paused, hesi- 
Vague recollections of 
book phraseology came into her mind, the 
form of 
but they were dismissed as being 
sacrilegious, also not sufficiently 
forcible. Finally, “I tell you it looked 
real well!” she assured them. and sat star- 
ing into the fire, on her tired old face the 
supreme content of an 
realized his ideal. 


brain hanging 


splendid vision with her. 
you it 


tating. hymn- 


only literary» expression she 


knew; 


and 


artist who has 
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By Way of Southampton to London 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


EK left Bath on the afternoon of 
a day whieh remained behind 
us in doubt whether it was 
sunny or rainy; but probably the night 
solved the doubt in favor of rain. It 
was the next to the last day of March, 
and thoughtful friends had warned us 
to be very careful not to travel during 
the impending Bank holidays, which 
vould be worse than usual (all Bank holi- 
lavs being bad for polite travellers), be 
cause they would also be Easter holidays. 
We were very willing to heed this counsel, 
but for one reason or another we were 
travelling pretty well all through those 
Easter Bank holidays, and except for a 
little diftieulty in finding places in the 
train up from Southampton to London, 
we travelled without the slightest molesta- 
tion from the holiday makers. The truth 
that the leisure classes in England are 
so eoddled by the constitution and the 
by-laws that they love to lament over thi 
slightest menace of discomfort or dis 
pleasure, and they go about with bated 
breath warning one another of troubles 
that never come. 

Special trains are run on all lines at 
Bank holiday times, and very particular- 
lv special trains were advertised for those 
Easter Bank holidays in the station at 
Bath, but as we were taking a train for 
Southampton on the Saturday before the 
dread Monday which was to begin them, 
we seemed to have it pretty much to our- 
selves. The Midland road does not run 
econd-eless ears, and so you must go 
first or third, and we being as yet too 
rroud to go third, sought a first-class non- 
smoking compartment. The most eligible 
ear we could find was distinctly lettered 
‘Smoking,” but the porter said he could 
paste that out, and by this simple de- 
vice he changed it to non-smoking, and 
we took possession. 

We were soon running through that 
English country which is always pretty, 
and seems prettiest wherever you happen 





to be, and though we did not and never 
can forget Bath, we could not help trick 
ing our beams a little, in response to the 
fields smiling through the sunny rain, o1 
the rainy sun. It was mostly meadow 
land, with the brown leafless hedges di 
viding pasture from pasture, but by and 
by there began to be ploughed fields, 
with more signs of habitation. Yet it 
was as lonely as it was lovely, like all the 
English country, to which the cheerful 
ness of our smaller holdings is wanting. 
What made it homelike, in spite of the 
solitude, was the occurrence in greater 
and greater number of wooden buildings. 
We conjectured stone villages somewher 
out of sight, huddled about their hoary 
churches, but largely the gray masonry 
of the west of England had vielded to 
the gray weatherboarding of the more 
southeasterly region, where at first only 
the barns and outbuildings were of wood; 
but soon the dwellings themselves were 
frame-built. 

Was it at otherwise immemorable Shap- 
ton we got tea, running into the cleanly. 
friendly station from the slopes of the 
shallow valleys? It must have been, for 
after that the sky cleared, and nature in 
a cooler air was gayer, as only tea can 
make nature. They trundled a little cart 
up to the side of the train, and gave u 
our cups and sandwiches, bidding us leave 
the cups mm the train, as the V do all over 
England, to be collected at some or any 
other station. After that we were in 
plain sight of the towers and spires of 
Salisbury, the nearest we ever came, in 
spite of mueh expectation and resolution, 
to the famous eathedral; and then we 
were in the dear, open country again, 
with white birches, like: those of New 
England, growing on the railroad banks; 
and presently again we were in sight of 
houses building, and houses of pink 
brick already built, and then, almost 
without realizing it, we were in the sub- 
urbs of Southampton, and driving in a 
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residential hotel commended to us. 
It was re ally very much a private house, 
for it was mainly formed of a stately ol 


which with many modern addi 


character, and 


if it failed of wine or spirits, 


which could no 





summer hotels call them. were few, and 


heterogeneous 














Australia. At separate small tables in 
an older dining-room, cooled by the an 
cestral grate, or in a newer one, warmed 
by steam-radiators just nut in, we were 
served abundant breakfasts of bacon and 
ves and tea and toast, and table d’héte 
luncheons and dinners, with afternoon 
tea and after-dinner coffee in the draw- 
ng-room. For all this, with rooms and 
ights and service, we paid ten shillings a 
day, and T dare say: the permanents paid 
less. Bedroom fires were of course extra, 
but as they gave out no perceptible heat, 
they ought not to be counted, though they 
had a certain illuminating foree, say a 
five ecandle-power, and rendered the breath 
distinetly visible. 

We had come down to Southampton 
in a superstition that, being to the south 
ward, it would be milder than Bath, wher 
the spring was from time to time so in 
clement, but finding it rather colder and 
bleaker, we experimented a little farther 


to the southward, a day or two after our 
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rrival, and went to the Isle of Wight. 
The sail across the Solent, or whatever 
crossed, was beautiful, 
balmy, and when we 
reached Cowes, after that dinner aboard 
vou always get so much better in 
England then in like conditions with us, 
we found it looking not so tropical as 
we could have liked, but doubtless as 
tropical as really was. The pretty 
town curved round its famous yacht har- 
borage in ranks of summer hotel-like 
houses, with green lattices and a con 
vention of outdoor life in their arehi- 
tecture, such as betitted a mild elimate, 
but we were keeping on to the station 
where you take train for Ventnor, on the 
southern shore of the island, which has to 
support the reputation of being the Eng- 
tish Riviera. We did not know then how 
hac the Italian Riviera could be, and 
doubtless we blamed the English one more 
than we ought. We ought. indeed, to have 
been warmed for it by the sort of horse- 
back exercise we had on the roughest 
stretch 


if railway I can remember, in 


*RIVATE ENTERPRISE 


ears whose springs had been broken in 
earlier service on some mainland line 
of the monopoly now employing them on 
the Isle of Wight, and defying the public 
to do anything about it, as suecess- 
fully as any railroad of our own re- 
public. We had a hope and an inten- 
tion of seeing flowers, which we fulfilled 
as we could with the unprofitable gayety 
of the blossomed furze by the waysides; 
and more and more we fancied a for- 
wardness in the spring which was doubt- 
less mainly of our invention. From our 
steamer we had a glimpse of Osborne 
Castle, the favorite seat of the good 
queen who is gone, and we wafted our 
thoughts afar to Carisbrooke, where the 
hapless Charles I. was for a time captive, 
playing fast and loose, in feeble bad 
faith, with the vietorious Parliament, 
when it would have been willing to treat 
with him. But you cannot go every- 
where in England, especially in one day, 
though home-keeping Americans think it 
is so small, and we had to leave New- 
port and its Carisbrooke castle aside in 
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ng ind coming betwee! Ryd 
1 Ventnor 
It was well into the afternoon, when 


reached Ventnor, and took a fly for 
he time left us, which was largely tea 
me. by the reckoning of the girl in 
the nice pastry-shop where we stopped 
for the refreshment. She said that the 
season in Ventnor was Julv and August, 
but the bathing was good into October, 
nd we could believe the pleasant Irish 
return train who ft 
hot in the summer 
lovely little town, 


gl sh wate r-color, tor 





its grays, and blues 


almost Bermudian variety of rainbow 
ts) and a milky horizon all its own, 
f tishing-boats, drowning 


I a like n ths that had got into the 


! k. The streets rise in amphitheatr? al 
terraces from the shore, and whe re they 
cease to have the liveliness of watering 
place shops, thev have the domesticity 
f residential hotels and summer board 
ng-houses, and private villas set in 
epths myrtle and holly and oleander 
and laurel: son of the better-looking 
houses were thatched, perhaps to sati 
sentiment for rusticity in the summer 
boarder or tenant The intelligent hunch- 
‘ wl drove ir fly, and instructed 


ges of local interest far beyond 
our capacity, named prices at these 


houses which might, if I repeated them, 


tempt an invasion Trom our own resorts, 
f neople did not mind suffering in July 


nd August r the sake of the fine 

ither in November. Doubtless thers 
re some who would not mind being shut 
southward by the steep and lofty downs 
which prevent the movement ¢ 


much in summer as in winter at Vent 


tr air as 


nor. The acclivities are covered with 

she rt, Wirt grass, and on the day of 
our sit the boys of Ventnor wer 
coasting down them on a kind of tobog- 
gans. Besides this peculiar advantage, 


Ventnor has the attraction, common to 


so many English towns and villages, of 


a Norman church, and of those seats and 
parks of the nobility and gentry which 
one cannot long miss in whatever direc- 
tion one goes, in a land where the no- 
bility and gentry are so much cherished. 


The dav had been hesitating between 
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de- 


sul as isual, but it had 
d for rain when we left Ventnor, 


here we had already found it very 
ld indoors, over the tea and _ bread 
d putter, which they gave us 30 
od. By the time we had got back 
Ryde, the frigidity of the railway 
room, all the cold for th 


ve of the rain, as hard and fast as 
one ¢ ld, than to stay within. In thie sf 
nditions the boat appeared to be longer 


Aiea 
n coming than it really was, and when 


came it was almost too well laden with 


he Bank-holiday folk whom we had been 
I ructed T dh vl. \t ( ves more 
ung men and youn s of a like 


us no harm, and it was quite practicable 
vet supper. They were of the chorus 
irl level of life, apparently, and there 
is much that suggested the stage in 


then looks and behavior, but the y eould 


not all have been of the theatre. and they 
ere | r compal than the vo Ger 
mat rnesses who had travelled t 


r native censonants. - The worst that 
ou could say of the trippers was that 
they were alwavs leaving the saloon door 


vhich had now become ery bitter. but 
Engl sh people 0 every aqegres are al- 
wavs leaving the door pen, ind these 
poor trippers were only like the rest 
f their ration in that. One voung lady 
with her feet conspicuously up on 
the lounge which she occupied to the 
exclusion of four or five other persons, 
but by end by she took her feet down, 
and the most critieal traveller could not 
have affirmed that it was characteristic 
f Easter Bank holiday ladies to stretch 
themselves out with their feet permanent 


When we landed 


Southampton, and drove away in a 


vy up on the eusl 


/ 


cab, we had an experience which was 
then novel, but came to be less and less 
So. lt seemed that the pi r was a private 
, and vou must pay toll for 


nterpris¢ 


ts use, or else not arrive or depart on 


So many f our fellow countryme! 
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ome ashore trom their Atlantic liners 
at Southampton, and rush up to London 
in two hours by their steamer trains, 
without any other sense of the plac 
than as a port of entry, that I feel as 
if I were making an undue claim upon 
their credulity in proposing it as a city 


having a varied literary and_ historical 


interest. Yet Southampton is a city of 


no mean memories, with a history going 
back into the dark of the first invasions, 
ind culminating early in the fable of 
King Canute’s failure to browbeat the 
Atlantic. The men who won Cressy, 
Poictiers and Agineourt set sail from 
it, and fifty ships and more made ready 
there for the Armada. In turn it was 
much harried by the French, but the 
Dutch, whom Alva drove into exile, set- 


tled in the town and helped prosper it 


with their industries, till the Great 
Plague brought it such adversity that 
the grass, which has served the turn of 
so much desolation, grew in its streets. 
With the continuous wars of England 
and France it rose again, and now it is 
what every American traveller fails to 
see as he hurries through it. I have not 
thought it needful to mention that in 
the ages when giants abounded in Brit 
ain, Southampton had one of the worst 
of that ecaitiff race, who was baptized 
against his will, but afterwards eloping 
vith his liege lady, was finally slain. 
The place was so attractive socially, 
a hundred-odd years ago, that Jane 
Austen’s family, when they came away 
from Bath, could think of no pleasanter 
sojourn. She wrote some of her most 
delightful letters from Southampton, 
and of course we 
went and looked 





fn 








up the neighbor- 
hood where she 
had lived. No 
trace of that 
distinguished oc- 
cupancy is now 
left beside the 
stretch of — the 
ancient city wall 
from which the 
Austens’ garden 
overlooked a 
beautiful ex- 
panse of the 
Solent, but we 
made out the 
place, and for 
the rest we gave 
ourselves to the 
pleasure of fol- 
lowing the 
course of the old 
city wall, which, 
with its ivied 
arches, its tow- 
ers and battle- 
ments all agree- 
ably mouldering 
and ruinous, is 
better, as far as 
it goes, than the 
walls of either 
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Chester or York, 
conscious of 
their entirety, 






































and of their claim upon the interest of 
travel. Southampton is so very modern in 
the prosperity which has made it the rival 
of Liverpool as the chief port of entry 
from our country, that we ought rather 
to have devoted ourselves to its docks 
than its walls, and we did honestly try 
for them. But there is always some- 
thing very disappointing about docks, 
and though I went more than once for 
a due impression of them at South- 
ampton, I constantly failed of it. | 
tried coming upon them casually at 
first; at last I drove expressly to them, 
and when I dismounted from my eab, 
and cast about me for the sensation 
they should — have imparted, and de- 
manded of my cabman, “ Where are 
the docks?” and he said, “ Here they 
are, sir,” I could not make them out, 


and was forced to decidé that either 


they had been taken in for the time 
or else that I was somehow disabled 
from seeing them. 











l had no such dithieulty with the prison 
into which Dr. Isaac Watts’s father was 
put for some of those opinions which 
in former times were always costing peo 
ple their personal liberty. In my mind’s 
eve | could almost see his poor wife 
bringing their babe and = suckling the 
infant hymnologist under the father’s 
prison window; and I was in such rich 
doubt of Dr. Watts’s birthplace in French 
Street, that with two houses to choose 
from, I ended by uncovering to both. 
I think it was not too much honor to 
that kind, brave soul, who got no little 
poetry into his piety, and was neither 
very severe about theology on earth, nor 
exigent of psalm-singing in _ heaven, 
where he imagined a pleasing conform 
ity in the conditions to the tastes and 
habits of the several saints in this life. 
If the reader thinks that I overdid my 
reverence in the ease of this poet, let 
inst it my total failure to 
, birthplace or the bap- 


him set agains 
visit either the 
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tismal chureh of another Southampton 
poet, that Charles Dibdin, name ly, whose 
ongs were much on British tongues 
vhen Britain was making herself mis- 
ress of the seas, and which possibly 


breathe still from the lips of 


The sweet little cherub who sits up aloft, 


Keeping watch oer the life of pool Jack 


Early in my English travels I found 
t well to leave something to the curi- 
osity of after-visitors, and there is so 
much to see in every English city, town, 
village, country ne ighborhood, road, and 
lane that I could always leave unseen 
far more than I saw. I suppose it was 
largely accidental that I gave so much 
of my time to the traces of the Watts 
amily, but perhaps it was also because 
both the prison and the house (which- 
ver it was, in which the mother kept 


irders while she 


hildren, and the good doctor began his 


nurtured her nine 


Greek and Latin at five vears of age) 
were in the region of the old church of 
St. Michael’s which will form another 
ation at Southampton for the 
docks. Its 


rehitecture was amongst my 


compe a] 
Anu rican who HLISSses the 
‘ arlie st 


Norm in, and v s of the earliest Norman 


f anv, for the church was built in 1100 
by monks who me over from Nor- 
mand It was d 


uly burnt by the French 
er in one of their pretty 
they burnt only the 
nave of the ehurch, but thev left ‘the 
smal font rather badly cracked, and 
with only the staple of the lock which 
used to fasten the lid to keep the water 
from being stolen. I do not know why 
the baptismal water should have been 
tolen, but perhaps in those ages of faith 

Wes a specific against some popular 
leprosy or the black death, or 
the lik The saeristan who showed me 
he font, showed me also the tomb of 
1 bad baronet of the past, a very great 
misereant, whose name he could not re- 
member, but who had done something 
iwful te his wives: and no doubt he 
could easily have told me why people 
stole the water. He was himself an ex- 
cellent family man, or at least highly 
lomesticated, if one might judge from 
his manner with his own wife, who came 
in demanding a certain key of him. 


Hushbat dl ke, 


denied having it: then 


he remembered, and said, “Oh, I lef 


it in the pocket of my black coat.” He 
was not at all vexed at being interrupted 
in telling me about the bad baronet. 
whose tomb, he made me observe, had 
not a leaf or blossom on it, though it was 
Kaster Sunday, and the old church 
whieh was beautifully rough and sim 
ple within, was decked with flowers for 
the festival. 
Outside the preval hee ot Kastet 
was so great that we had failed of 
street eab, and had bee nh obliged 
send to the mews (so much better thar 
a livery-stable, though 
provided now with falcons) for a fly, and 


probably hot 


we felt by neo means sure that we should 
be admitted to the beautiful old Tudor 
house, facing the church of St. Michael’s, 
which goes by the name of King Henry 
VIIL’s Palace. 
in England concerning the holy days of 
il 


American imagines. On Good Friday 


They are much stricter 


© ehureh than the non-conforming 
there were neither cabs nor trams it 
Southampton in the morning, and only 
Sunday trains were run on the Great 
Southwestern to Londen; though on the 
other hand the shops were open, and 
mechanies were working; perhaps they 
closed and stopped in the afternoon. 
But we summoned an unchurehly cou 
age for the Tudor house, and when we 
rang at the postern-gate it ought to 
have been a postern-gate, and at any 
rate I will eall it so—it was opened 
to us by a very sprightly little old lady, 
with one tooth standing boldly up in the 
centre of her lower jaw, unafraid amid 
the surrounding desolation. She smiled 
at us so kindly that we apologized for 
our coming, and said that we did not 
suppose we could see the palace, and 
then she looked grave, and answered, 
“Yes, but you'll have to pay a fee, sir.” 
I undertook that the fee should be paid, 
and then she smiled again, and led th 
through one 
of the most livable houses I was in 
anywhere in England. I will use the 
privilege of the superficial and cursory 
observation of the hurried tourist, to 
which we are so well accustomed in Eng 


way from her nook in it, 


iish travellers among ourselves, and say 
that the English did not know what 
domestic comfort was till the times of 


the Tudors, and were apparently forget- 
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ful of it afterwards. This palace of 
Henry VIII., which is rather simple for 
a palace, but may very well have been 
the sojourn ef Anne Boleyn and _ her 


daughter Queen Elizebeth in their visits 
to Southampton, was divided above and 


below into large rooms, wainscotted in 
oak, of a noble shapeliness, and from 
cellar to attic was full of good air, with- 
out the drafts which the earlier and 
later English have found advantageous 
in perpetuating the racial catarrh and 
rheumatism. The apartments were of 
varying dignity from the ground floor 
up, but the basement was so wholesome, 


that before the time of the 


owner, who had restored it to 


present 


its former 
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a family with eleven children lived 
the health as 
were allowed Even in 


state, 
long as 
the 
attic, the rooms, though rough, were pleas- 
many that 


could 


there in greatest 


they to stay. 
there were so 
had got lost 

the 
from 
the 
our 


ant, and one 
of them 


be found, though 


never 
still 
This 


dame r¢ 


and 
window of it 
the 
friendly 


shows plainly outside. 


and much more 
through 


attact 


counted to us in 


passage 


a mansion, which we found so 


ive, that we of course tacitly proposed 


to buy it and live in it always. Then 
she led us out into her kitchen-garden, 
running to the top of the-ancient city 


wall, and undermined, as she told us, by 
submarine 


passages. 


























A STRETCH Of 


But we could only find a flight of 
stone steps descending to the street level 


below, where, if the reader is of a mind 


to follow, he will find the wall falling 
wholly away at time s, and at times 
merging itself in the modern or modern- 
er buildings, and then reappearing in 
arches, topped with quaint roofs and 
chimneys, and here and there turned to 


practical uses in little workshops, much 
in the dear Italian towns 
we rather better 
the the English 
are befriended by a softer summer, 


us old walls are 
which Ame ricans know 


than English, though 


ruins 


prolonging itself with its mosses and its 
ivy never sere deep into winters almost as 

In 
ancient wall and winding 
the High Street, are the 
traces, in humbler masonry, of the jambs 


mild as Italy’s. 
the 
into 


an avenue r-luctant- 
ly leaving 


dev iously 


‘ar older arches in the 
edifice 


and spandrels of f 


facade of an presently a cow- 


stable . but famed to have been the palace 


of that 


King Canute who was mortified 








THE AVENUE 

to find his power inferior to the sea’s, 
and sharply rebuked his courtiers when 
they had induced him to set his chair 
in reach of the tides which would not 
ebb at his bidding. The tides have now 
permanently ebbed from the scene of 
the king’s discomfiture, and as this royal 


Dane was otherwise so able and shrewd 


a prince as to have made himself mas- 


ter of England if not of her seas, we 
may believe as little as we like of the 
story. For my part, I choose to be lie ve 


it every word, as I elways have believed 
it, and I think it should still be a les- 
to loyalty, which is altogether too 
credulous of its relative importance to 


son 


the rest of the universe. 

In the most conspicuous niche of the 
beautiful ofd which 
sole of the seven portals of the city, and 
still spans with its archway the High 
Street hard by where Porter’s Lane 
creeps into it from Canute’s ecow-stable, 


Bargate, remains 


is the statue of another British prince 
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who was to take a seat even farther back 
than Canute’s, under an_ overruling 
providence. In this effigy George III. 
naturally wears the uniform of a Roman 
warrior, but perhaps the artificial stone 
of which it is composed more aptly sym- 
bolizes the extremely friable nature of 
human empire. One never can look at 
any presentment of the poor, good, mis- 
taken man without the softness of regret 
for his long sufferings, or without grati- 
tude for what he involuntarily did for 
us as a people; yet with our national 
tradition, it is always a surprise for the 
American to find him taken seriously 
in England. On the Bargate he seems 
to stand between us and the remoter 
English antiquity to which we willing- 
ly yield an unbroken allegiance. When 
I looked on the medieval work of the 
Bargate, I easily felt myself, in a com- 
mon romantic interest, the faithful sub- 
ject of Edward III. or Richard IITI., but 
when I came down to George ITI., I had 
{o draw the line; and yet he was a bet- 
ter and not unwiser man than either 
of the others. You can say of Edward 
IIT. that he was luckier in war than 
George III., but then he had not the 
Americans, as well as the French, to 
fight against; and it is to be remembered 
in the third George’s favor that when 
he took New York he did not massacre 
every man, woman, and child in the city, 
as the third Edward’s son did when he 
took Limoges. To be sure the Black 
Prince was at the time out of health, and 
his excess has been palliated by the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica because he was in a 
very irritable, sad nervous condition. 

We were so well advised not to fail 
of seeing the ruins of Netley Abbey, 
which is such a little way off from 
Southampton across the river Itchen, 
that I should strongly counsel, in my 
turn, all fellow countrymen, arriving on 
whatever line, to keep half a day from 
London, and give it to that most beauti- 
ful and pathetic place. It was our first 
ruin in England, but though we saw 
others afterwards of great merit, none 
ever surpassed it in charm, and none 
remains so sweet and pensive a memory. 
From the strenuous modern city you 
reach this dim, medieval shadow by way 
of what they poetically call at Southamp- 
ton the Floating Bridge, and which, be- 
Vou. CXTII.—No. 678.—112 


fore we came to it, we fancied some form 
of stately pontoon, but found simply the 
sort of ferry-boat common in earlier times 
on American rivers East and West, forced 
by the tide on supporting chains from 
one shore to the other. At our landing 
on the farther side we agreed with the 
driver of a fly, who justly refused to 
abate his reasonable charge, to carry us 
along the borders of the Itchen in a 
rapture which might have been greater 
if the wind had not been so bitter. But 
it was great enough, and when we dis 
mounted at the gate of the abbey, and 
made our way to its venerable presence 
over turf that yielded perhaps too damp- 
ly to the foot, we had our content so 
absolute, that not the sunniest day known 
to the English climate could have added 
sensibly to it. I do not believe that 
we could have been happier in it even 
if we had known all the little why and 
how together with the great when of 
its suppression by Henry VIII. 

Even now I cannot supplement the con- 
jecture of the moment by anything espe- 
cially dramatic from history. Netley Ab- 
bey, like the rest of the religious houses 
which Henry hammered down, was sup- 
pressed in the general hope of pillage, 
defeated by the fact that its income was 
rather less than a hundred and fifty 
pounds a year, which even in the money 
of the time was no great booty. The 
king had as little to envy those Cistercian 
monks in their life as their income, ex- 
cept perhaps their virtues, which he 
would not have wished to share. For, 
as our faithful guide-book told us, they 
slept hard on the plank of wooden boxes, 
and unless food were given them in alms 
they ate neither fish, flesh, fowl, eggs, 
butter nor cheese, but only a spare por- 
ridge—twice a day, and in Lent once. 
They never spoke except sometimes in 
their parlor, on religious topics, and on 
a journey they could only ask questions, 
which they must ask if possible by signs. 
They that transgressed the rules were 
whipped, or stretched upon the stone 
floor during mass; for their greater 
humiliation the heads of the order were 
entirely shaven, which if the wind blew 
from the sea in their day, as piercingly 
as it blew in ours, was not so comfort- 
able as it was picturesque for the monks 
going about bareheaded in their white 
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robes. Yet their hospitality was great 
and constant, and their guest-hall was 
so often full that Horace Walpole, in 
his much-quoted letter about their ruined 
house, could speak with insinuation of 
their “ purpled abbots,” as if these per- 
haps led a life of luxury not shared by the 
humbler brethren. His picture of the 
abbey is so charming and so true that 
one may copy it once again, as still the 
best thing that could be said of it: 

“Tlow shall I describe Netley to you? 
I can only tell you that it is the spot in 
the world which I and Mr. Chute wish. 
The ruins are vast and retain fragments 
of beautiful fretted roofs, pendant in the 
air, with all variety of Gothic patterns 
of windows topped round and round 
with ivy. Many trees have sprouted up 
among the walls, and only want to be 
increased by ecypresses. A hill rises above 
the Abbey, enriched with wood. The 
fort in which we would build a tower for 
habitation, remains with two small plat- 
forms. This little castle is buried from 
the Abbey, in the very centre of a wood, 
on the edge of a wood hill. On each 
side breaks in the view of the South- 
ampton Sea, deep, blue, glittering with 
silver and vessels. In short, they are 
not the ruins of Netley, but of Paradise. 
Oh, the purpled abbots! What a spot 
they had chosen to slumber in! The 
scene is so beautifully tranquil, yet so 
lively that they seem only to have re- 
tired into the world.” 

What can one have to say of Netley 
after this, even to the romantic touch 
of the. absent cypresses? We came sud- 
denly upon the ruin, and with little 
parley at the porter’s lodge where they 
charge admittance and sell photographs, 
we stood within its densely ivied walls, 
the broken arches beetling overhead, and 
the tall trees repairing their defect with 
a leafless tracery showing fine against 
a gray sky hesitating blue, and the pale 
sun filtering a wet silver through the 
clouds. In places the architecture still 
kept its gracious lines of Gothic or Nor- 
man design; there were whole breadths 
of wall to testify of the beauty and maj- 
esty that had been, and where walls were 
marred or shattered, the ivy had bound 
up their wounds, or tufts of soft foliage 
distracted the eye from their wrongs. 
Underfoot the damp grass was starred 
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with the earliest flowers of spring, vio- 
lets, celandine, primrose; and among the 
flocks of pigeons that made their homes 
in the holes of the masonry left by th 
rotting joists, the golden-billed English 
blackbirds fluttered and sang. You could 
trace the whole shape of the edifice, and 
see it almost as it once stood, but th 
ivy which holds it up is also pulling it 
down. The decay seems mostly from thé 
winds and rains, and the insidious malice 
of vegetation, but men have aided from 
time to time in the destruction, though 
not without the censure of their fellow 
men. It is told, indeed, that a purchaser 
of the ruin, two hundred years ago, was 
so wrought upon by the blame of his 
friends when he wished to use its hal 
lowed stone for other building, that lh: 
began to dream of his own death by a 
keystone falling from one of the arches 
he was destroying, and so it actually 
happened, though it was a heavy timber, 
and not a stone that crushed him. 
Everything in the neighborhood of the 
ruin was in keeping with it: a baronial 
mansion among the woods of an adjoin- 
ing hill, villas within their shrubbery, 
and when we came to drive back to the 
ferry, many pleasant farms and pretty 
cottages behind their hedges of holly 
and whitethorn. An unusual number of 
these were thatched, in the tradition of 
rustie roofs which is slowly, though very 
slowly, dying out. The machine-threshed 
straw is so broken that it does not make 
a good thatch, and the art of the thatcher 
is passing with the quality of his mate- 
rial. Still we saw some new thatches, 
with oceasionally an old one so rotten 
that it must have been so full cf the 
vermin which such shelters collect, that 
they could have walked away with it. 
Now and then we met country people on 
our way, looking rather sallow and lean, 
but our driver, perhaps from his contact 
with town-bred luxury, had a face of the 
right purple, and here and there was a 
rustic visage of the rich, south-of-Eng- 
land color showing warm in the pale 
sunset light. 

When we had seen Netley Abbey, all the 
rest of the Southampton region was left 
rather impoverished of the conventional 
touristic interest, but any friend of man 
could still find abundant pleasure in it by 
mounting a tram-top and riding far out 
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toward the Itchen, along winding streets 
of low brick houses, each with its little 
garden at the front or side, and with its 
hedge of evergreen. Often these kindly- 
looking homes were overhung by almond- 
trees, palely pink, in bloom, and some- 
times when they were more pretentious, 
though they were never arrogant, they 
stood apart, all planted round with 
shrubs and trees, as the dwellings in 
Hartford. The tram’s course was large- 
ly through umbrageous avenues, or park- 
like spaces such as seem to abound at 
Southampton, with now and then a 
stretch of gleaming water, and here and 
there an open field with people playing 
cricket in it. Swarms of holiday-makers 
strolled up and down, though it might be 
e Sunday, with no signs of a bad con- 
science in their harmless recreations. 
There was much evidence of church- 
going in the morning, but little or noth- 
ing in the afternoon. The aspect of the 
crowd was that of comfortable wage- 
earners or shopkeepers for the most part, 
with none of the squalor which seems so 
inseparable from prosperity in Liverpool. 
The crowd affirms the modern advance 
of Southampton in its rivalry with the 
commercial metropolis of the north, but 
we were well content in one of our walks 
to lose ourselves from it, and come upon 
a neighborhood of fine old houses, stand- 
ing in wide grounds, now run wild with 
neglected groves, but speaking with the 
voices of their secular rooks of the social 
glory which has long departed. These 
mansions meant that once there was a 
local life of ease and splendor which 
could hold its own against London, as 
perhaps the life of no other place in Eng- 
land now does. If you took them at 
twilight, their weed-grown walks simply 
swarmed with ghosts of quality, in a 
setting transferred bodily from the pages 
of old novels. 

We had not the strength, social or 
moral, which their faded gentility rep- 
resented, to resist the pull of the capital, 
and in a few days, shrivelled each to less 
than its twenty-four hours by the chill 
spring air, we yielded, and started for 
London on the maddest, merriest after- 
noon of all the glad Bank holidays of 
that Easter time. They have apparent- 
ly not so much leisure for good manners 
at Southampton as at Bath, or even at 


Plymouth; the booking-clerk at the sta 
tion met inquiries about trains as snub 
bingly as any ticket-seller of our own 
could have done, and so we chanced it 
with one of the many expresses, on first- 
class tickets that at any other time would 
have insured us a whole compartment. 
As it was they got us two seats mor 
luxurious than money could buy in an 
American train, and we were fain to b 
content. We were the more content, 
because, presently, we were running 
through a forest greater than I can re- 
member as in these latter days bordering 
any American railroad. Miles and miles 
of country were thickly wooded on 
either side, with only such cart-tracks 
and signs of woodecraft as make the page 
of Thomas Hardy so wild and primitive 
after twenty centuries of Briton, Roman, 
Saxon, Dane, and Norman, in that often 
mastered but never wholly tamed Eng- 
land. We came now and then to a 
wooden farmhouse with its wooden barns 
and outhouses, in an image of home 
which we would not have had more like 
if we could: we had not come to Bmg- 
land to be back in America. Yet such 
is the perversity of human nature, that 
J who here am always idealizing a stone 
house as the fittest habitation of man, 
and longing to live in one, exulted in 
these frame cottages, and would have 
preferred one for my English dwelling; 
even the wood-built stations we whisked 
by had a charm because they were like 
the clapboarded depots, freight and pas- 
senger, at our rustic junctions. Every- 
where in England one sees building of 
wood to an amazing extent, though the 
lumber for it is not cut from English 
woods, but comes rather from Norway 
and elsewhere in the densely timbered 
north. Of course it did not characterize 
the landscape even in the region of the 
New Forest, which but for its name we 
should think so old, but the gray stone 
of the west-of-England farmsteads and 
cottages had more and more given way 
to the warm red brick of the easterly 
south. This, as we drew near London, 
paled to the Milwaukee yellow, here and 
there, and when this color prevailed it 
was smirched and smutted with the 
smoke holding the metropolis hidden 
from us till we could, little by little, 
bear its immensity. 
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BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


y It, I wish a position.” 
Ile who spoke was a man of 
An 


middle age, yet under sixty. 

old man would have ealled him still 
young. He was tall, and stooped a little, 
not, it seemed, with years, but perhaps 
in consequence of some one of the occu- 
pations which have a tendency to round 
the shoulders. His hair was grizzled 
rather than gray; he was clean-shaven; 
his lips were full and emotional, but not 
coarse; he had a hopeless blue eye and a 
well-formed nose—hardly large enough 
to indicate that foree of character which 
expresses itself distinetly in this feature. 
Ile was tall and thin; his flesh, although 
shrunken, was soft; a physician would 
have called it flabby; it gave the impres- 
sion of being neither nourished nor ex- 
ercised. His coat was short at the sleeves, 
and he had no visible linen. All his 
clothing was brushed and sponged, but 
shiny and shapeless. It was a eold day, 
but he had no overcoat. Lacking rubbers, 
his feet were wet. He held his hat, a 
battered derby, in his hand. 

He had stood in the rear of a group of 
thirty or forty men, all in search of work, 
whieh none of them had found; and he 
came up last to the desk of the manager, 
who held his pen suspended like a sword 
about to fall, before he said, with the 
lifeless voice of a man whose occupation 
it is to see his fellows suffer disappoint- 
ment that he is chartered, but not em- 
powered, to relieve: 

“Well? Your name?” 

“ Racer, John Racer.” 

“ Residence ?” 

“91 Gulf Street, city. Fourth bell on 
the right.” 

“What do you want?” 

“T wish a position,” repeated John 
Racer. 

The manager’s pen stabbed the cup of 
shot that dried it. 

“What will you do?” 

“ Anything honest.” 


“What can you do?” 

“ Anything that I know how. I am a 
professional man.” 

The manager sighed patiently. His 
lips moved. Racer thought that they 
muttered the two words, “ Oh Lord!” 

Aloud and articulately others followed; 

“Tf you could dig, or build a stone 
wall, there might be some hope for you. 
My branch of this concern is the worst in 
the building. What do you teach ?” 

John Racer replied, “My calling is 
that of a music-master.” 

The dejection (apparently chronic) on 
the manager’s face settled into acute 
gloom. 

“T am no strolling musician, you un- 
derstand,” suggested the applicant. “| 
am not a Bohemian. I don’t play in 
bands and small orchestras. I was a re- 
sponsible man. I held a position for fif 
teen years in a well-known institution. 
It was a young lady’s academy. It was 
a position of trust. I can give you all 
the references you want.” 

His thin hands groped in a ragged wal- 
let for letters that were yellow with time. 
He held them out with a deprecating 
bow. The manager glanced at them, took 
the addresses that they offered, and push- 
ed them back. 

“All these are pretty old. Haven't 
you anything newer? What have you 
been doing all this while? Why did you 
leave ?” 

“T was taken sick,” pleaded Racer. “I 
had a fever. I was abed two months. I 
got up before I was strong enough, and 
I fell down-stairs and broke my arm. 
They didn’t set it right, so I was laid up 
a year. You can see for yourself—by 
that time my place was filled. . . . I sup- 
posed it would be easy to get another. | 
kept a few of my pupils, but they have 
all gone. I did not realize the pressure 
of modern life.” 

He held out his fine musical hands, 
palms upward, as if they were an illus- 

















tration of an argument. A pale spark 
stirred in the manager’s eyes. 

“ The pressure of modern life is dam- 
nation,” he said, unexpectedly. 

“Thank you,” replied the applicant, 
without smiling. 

He stood patiently and silently by the 
desk. The manager shut his _ books. 
Something in the expression and atti- 
tude of the elderly applicant made him 
uncomfortable. It was plain to his 
experienced eye that the man was well 
on the way to a proud and respectable 
starvation. 

“T will look up your references,” he 
said, with some gentleness, “as our cus- 
tom is. If anything turns up I will no- 
tify you. What do you play besides the 
piano? Anything?’ 

“The flute, somewhat. But I am only 
an amateur there. I was trained—I was 
thoroughly trained to teach the art of 
playing upon the piano.” 

‘I wish you had been thoroughly 
n the art of running a street- 


trained 
ear!” exclaimed the manager, recklessly. 
“Or if you could build a cellar. Or shin- 
gle a rook.” 

‘I could try,” quavered Racer— I] 
mean, to run a car. Don’t misunderstand 
me. I am perfectly willing to do any- 
thing. A gentleman is, you know.” 

“What do you call a gentleman?” de- 
manded the manager. He rose to put an 
end to the conference. The early dark 
of a cloudy winter day was settling into 
the close room, which seemed (the fancy 
had occurred to Racer) to gasp with the 
emotion of its occupants and to writhe 
with the tragedy that packed those four 
walls day upon day. One might eall our 
employment offices the laboratories in 
which human lives are vivisected; those 
of the employed, or of the employer, as 
the case may be. 

“ Qur office hours are over,” added the 
manager. “I can do nothing more for 
you to-day. We have two thousand three 
hundred and fifty-six men on our books. 
You see, you may have to wait.” 

“T see,” replied John Racer. 

He turned away and stumbled to the 
door. He had eaten nothing since morn- 
ing, and when the air from the street 
dashed into his face he found himself 
suddenly faint. With the instinct of a 
man to avoid the repetition of an old ac- 
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cident, he gripped the rail of the stairs 
and sat down hard. A door opened be- 
hind him and the manager of the agency 
came out. He looked disturbed. 

“Don’t feel well, do you?” he asked, 
not unkindly. “I will get you some 
water.” 

Ile brought a tumbler and put it to 
the lips of the collapsing man. “ There 
is a sandwich left over from the lunch 
eon my wife put up for me.” The young 
man fumbled in his leather bag. “ It’s 
a little crushed, but it is clean. If you 
don’t mind, sir?” 

The impulse of long experience had 
added that last word, and the music 
master instinctively yielded to it. Ik 
had begun to fling out his hands in acute 
protest. He expressed himself more free 
ly with his hands than most American 


he talked with his supple fingers as 


men; 
some fine dogs do with their paws. 

‘I thank you,” he said, weakly. “I 
did not expect any special kindness 
here a 

The manager was a young man who 
wore middle-aged glasses. One straight 
look eseaped through them and struck 
the elderly applicant. 

‘We are a hard lot,” he admitted. 
‘We have to be. We should go to pieces 
if we weren’t. We have got our living 
to earn. See?” 

John Racer did not answer. He was 
devouring the sandwich. He ate it like 
a famished animal. He collected the 
crumbs and swallowed those ravenously. 
He looked about for a napkin, with the 
unconsciousness of a man who has al- 
ways been accustomed to use one. 

When there was nothing more to be 
eaten, he went slowly down the long 
flight of stairs and out into the street 
It was growing cold, and the slush was 
freezing under his wet feet. He but 
toned his old coat over his chest and 
bowed his head to the northwest wind. 
Something in his feeble motions and 
timid gait impressed the manager, who 
stood in the doorway for a moment and 
watched him. “ Racer? Racer? What 
a name for that old cove! Plodder, now 

Plodder—John Plodder. John Jogger. 
John Leftbehind. John Anything! But 
Racer! Lord!” 

At 21 Gulf Street, the fourth bell on 
the right, the evening had set in early. 
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The tenement—one called it a flat by 
courtesy—was on the rear of the build- 
ing, badly lighted, ill ventilated, and up 
four flights. There was no gas, but the 
kerosene-lamps had been lighted an hour 
ago. Both the occupants of the rooms 
were wage-earners, and their eyesight was 
their capital. 

Mrs. Racer sat at a hoarse sewing- 
machine, which had fits of desperation, 
like a dyspeptic with a bronchial compli- 
cation. She could not afford to have it re- 
paired; it broke a good many needles, and 
when this happened it cried or snarled. 
Mrs. Racer was pretty and a matinée girl 
when she fell in love with her music- 
teacher, and left for him the home of a 
prosperous father, who disapproved the 
marriage and died a bankrupt without 
changing his mind. Her hands were dis- 
torted with hard work, but her profile 
was refined by gentle thought and feeling. 

Mrs. Racer made shirt-waists for a liv- 
ing. She was paid seventy-two cents a 
dozen—six cents apiece. Her work was 
quick and thorough, and commanded a 
price rather above than below the aver- 
age. The sitting-room was littered, but 
clean. It was warmed by a small cylin- 
der stove, on the top of which a teapot 
boiled eternally. When she could stop 
long enough, Mrs. Racer drank a cup of 
tea. It was as strong as her force of 
will, and as bitter as her lot. She had 
given up counting how many cups she 
drank in a day. 

“T must be kept up, somehow,” she 
said. Her skin was yellow with the tan- 
nin on which she fed. Her machine was 
pushed near the table whereon the lamp 
was. She had removed the shade from 
the light, which revealed without remorse 
the ravages on her face. 

On the other side of the table was an 
invalid-chair. The occupant was a large 
cripple—a woman, and still young. Her 
crutches hung upon the top of the chair. 
Her hands, not strong, were deft and 
delicate. Like her mother, she worked 
industriously. She had a cheerful ex- 
pression. For six weeks she had earned 
a dollar and a half a week. In this cir- 
cumstance she took an exquisite pride. 

Her business was daintier than her 
mother’s and quieter. She worked in tis- 
sue-paper. She dressed dolls. Inciden- 
tally she made lamp-shades and Christ- 


mas bells, doilies, decorations, but by 
profession she was a dressmaker for pa 
per dolls. 

She would have been attractive or pos- 
sibly handsome if she had been well. Sh« 
sat in a billow of bright colors; her lap, 
like the table and the floor, blazed with 
brilliant flimsiness. She was snipping a 
silver sash for a doll with a bronze skirt 
and a Nile-green shirt-waist. It was to 
be noted that she did not trick her toys 
discordantly. She had a sense of color, 
it came out in tissue-paper, nor did she 
scorn (no artist does) the available ma- 
terial. As her father had loved and mas- 
tered musical sound, the spirit of the 
daughter yearned for beautiful tints. To 
an extent not guessed by the uninitia- 
ted, crépe paper offered these. In them 
she rejoiced, and of them she wrought 
cheerfully. 

Everything about the young woman 
was cheerful, except her name; this was 
a twice-told corruption. Sarah, her mo- 
ther, had called the child Sadie; but the 
baby elected to name herself Little Sad, 
and Little Sad she had remained—a big, 
happy cripple, patient from the begin- 
ning of her denied life. She sat smiling 
in a wave of pearl grays, shading to dove 
and steel, and foaming into pale rose. 
She handled the delicate paper as freely 
as if it had been lace; she never tore it. 

“There!” cried Mrs. Racer. The old 
sewing-machine snarled and snapped. Sad 
laid down her paper doll. 

“ Another needle, mummy ?” 

“Two to-day,” sighed Mrs. Racer. “I 
believe [ll stop and breathe on this one. 
Whom are you dressing now, Little Sad?” 

“A lady,” replied the paper-dress maker. 
She held up the painted cardboard body 
of a middle-aged doll with gray hair. 
“ Princess, and a dinner dress,” said Sad; 
“three shades of gray let in somewhere, 
and rose on the corsage. She will be 
quiet; quiet like a moonlight from top 
to toe.” 

“Who was that you dressed yester- 
day?” asked the mother, indulgently. 
While she talked she reset her needle and 
replaced the sleeve of a shirt-waist with 
a yellow stripe. “ Who was the one with 
the red feather on the picture-hat ?”’ 

“Oh, she was an actress,” replied Sad. 
“She sings in ballet. But the lady, 
mummy—the lady stays at home. She 











has a lovely home!” added Sad, joyously. 
“She entertains educated people. In 
fact, I’m not perfectly sure she isn’t 
Cousin Guy’s wife.” 

“ What do you know about Cousin Guy, 
Sad? We haven’t any of us seen him 
this dozen years.” 

“Oh, I hear father talk,” said Sad. 
She was crimping a tiny ruffle of rose 
tissue for the bodice of the lady in silver 
gray. The ruffle was so small that only 
exquisite fingers could have handled it. 

“T know,” replied the mother, patient- 
lv. “He has those times. He thinks of 
everything we can’t have, and of every- 
body who has forgotten us. Your father 
is a dreamer, Sad. He always was.” 

“That’s the music in him,” answered 
Sad. She spoke in a low, cooing voice. 
Her father used to say that she sounded 
like a pigeon on a roof. 

“Tt’s time he got home,” said Mrs. 
Racer, anxiously. “ You don’t hear him, 
do you? I couldn’t hear the last trumpet, 
working. Sometimes I do wish we could 
afford one of those new machines. They 
don’t make half the racket.” 

“Oh, I shall hear him,” returned Sad, 
“T always hear 
him six steps down from the top of the 
last flight. Don’t slander your machine, 
mummy. It’s all you’ve got. Sewing- 
machines can’t have cultivated voices; 
they’re not born ladies.” 

“Nor born poultry-yards, either, Sad. 
When this one doesn’t crow it cackles.” 


in her comfortable way. 


“Or quacks,” suggested Sad, laughing. 
“When it has made up its mind to chew 
off a needle it barks. Mummy dear, he 
is coming.” 

The sewing-machine was now scream- 
ing down the seam. The woman, with 
her foot on the treadle, could hear noth- 
ing. The cripple laid down her tissue- 
paper daintily, slipped her crutches un- 
der her arms, and got to the door. 

John Racer entered silently. He 
stooped more than usual, and his lips were 
shut together hard. His hopeless eyes 
included everything in the room at a 
glance. This ran from the mother to the 
daughter, and back again with an expres- 
sion that was less tender than defiant. 
Ile regarded the two wage-earners with a 
fathomless envy. It was as if a trans- 
parent sliding-door rolled between him- 
self and them. He experienced the bitter 
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exclusion of a man who is supported by 
the women of his household. If he had 
shirked or dawdled he would not have 
been capable of feeling this. He had 
tried, like a man, to do a man’s work. 
The mereiless modern world had none t 
offer him. No woman can understand th: 
workings of a man’s mind and heart in 
such a maladjustment of life; and his 
women did not. 

They thought they did, of course. They 
were conscious of “ keeping up ” for his 
sake. They never nagged; they asked 
few questions; they were conscientiously 
kind. Racer dimly suspected that it was 
by no means a circumstance to count 
upon that a man should be cherished by 
two feminine creatures who never lost 
their tempers. Sometimes he wished they 
would. If they snapped at him ocea- 
sionally, or even reproached, he had a 
curious feeling that it would reduce his 
sense of obligation. In fact, his was the 
uncertain temper; his wife and daughter 
expected a given amount of irritability 
from him, and assumed towards it the 
half - indulgent, half-superior patience 
that women at their best offer to the 
weaknesses of men. 

On the evening of which we tell, John 
Racer came home in beaten reticence. 
Every day that winter he had set forth 
upon his solitary share in the mortal 
struggle for existence, and every night 
he had returned defeated. At first his 
wife used to ask him kind, foolish ques- 
tions, as, “ John, what luck to-day?” or, 
“ Dear, is there any news?” She had long 
ceased to make any inquiries; his daugh- 
ter never had. When he chose he spoke, 
and to-night he did not choose. Sad, lean- 
ing on her crutches, put both her delicat 
hands upon his arm. She was so tall that 
her smiling face came almost upon a 
level with his own. 

“Tired, father?” When she spoke she 
patted his arm. This was all she said. 
He looked at her and dropped heavily 
into a chair before the stove. 

The sewing-machine screamed on to 
the end of the seam, and stopped crossly. 
It seemed to Racer that it cawed like a 
crow and jeered at him. Even the sense- 
less piece of machinery was his superior, 
for it could earn money. His wife stepped 
out of a thicket of shirt-waists, scruti- 
nized without seeming to see him, and 
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hurried to his side. There she began to 
brood over him. She insisted upon the 
first rights of a wife, and seldom relin- 
quished them, even to her daughter. Sad 
might divert and amuse and cheer her 
father, but his wife should comfort him. 

“You are cold,” she said. “ It was such 
a mistake to sell that overcoat. You are 
chilled through. Why, John, John! Your 
feet are wet. They are sopping. You 
must change them right away.” 

She knelt and pulled off his old drench- 
ed shoes. She dragged away his stock- 
ings, and rubbed his feet with her small, 
roughened hands. Although he protested 
he let her do it; he knew that it made 
her happy. 

She brought him dry stockings, and 
apologized because they had holes in 
them. “I haven’t had time to mend them 
yet. Ill get around to it pretty soon. 
Here’s a cup of tea, John. It’s hot and 
strong. It may just save you a cold. I 
will get supper right away. We have got 
baked potatoes. I saved you a little piece 
of bacon. Did you have any luncheon 
to-day ?”’ 

“Yes, yes,” said Racer, eagerly; “an 
excellent luncheon.” He quivered with 
delight at being able to say so without 
lying. For two months he had gone with- 
out luncheons, for which he could not 
pay, and for which he was determined 
that Sarah should not. This she did not 
know; he meant that she never should. 
But Sarah was a wife and loved; there- 
fore she suspected. She perceived in her 
husband the growing morbidness of idle- 
ness and penury. It had even occurred 
to her that he was depriving himself with 
deliberate purpose of such food as she 
could offer him at their seanty meals. 
He claimed to have lost his appetite; she 
had begun by believing him; of late she 
did not know what to believe. But she 
had never said so. She spared him all 
she could. 

Sad cleared away her litter of colored 
papers from the table, and knocked about 
softly on her crutches to help her mother 
serve their supply of potatoes and salt— 
and tea. It was a cheap green tea. Mrs. 
Racer drank it like a drunkard: She 
gave her husband the slice of bacon 
which she had jealously kept for him. 
The three sat at their crude meal with 
the table manners of a class as foreign as 


their grammar was to their squalid con- 
ditions. Sad talked lightly—she alway 
did—making merry of their lot. Some- 
times her father tired of the unremit- 
ting cheerfulness, for lack of which he 
would have sunk into abject melancholy. 
Onee he had said to her: 

“Sad! This has ceased to be ridicu 
lous. It is dreadful.” 

But Sad laughed. 

The music-master had no piano; li 
had sold his two years ago; his flute alone 
was left him; it lay on the mantel 
(which Sad had draped in soft moss-green 
paper), and regarded him with the pa- 
tience of the helpless and neglected. 
After supper, which he had eaten without 
speaking, Sad did a bold thing. She 
thudded over on her erutches§ and 
brought the flute to him. 

“Give us a little music, father, won't 
you? Give us ‘ Adelaide.’ ” 

But John Racer pushed the flute away. 
He got to his feet and flung his arms 
above his head. 

“Damn music!” he said. 

Such a shocked silence answered him 
that it startled the man. He stood and 
stared at his wife and daughter for a 
moment; at Sarah’s yellow cheeks and 
Sad’s big pale face; then his uplifted 
arms fell slowly and his head sank upon 
his breast. As if he had cursed his 
Creator, the musician stood trembling 
and repentant. 

It may have been penitence for this sin 
that moved him several weeks thereafter 
to do the thing he did with his flute. But 
the incident needs a prefatory word. 

The winter was 2 cold one and fuel 
was high. The kitchen stove and the cyl- 
inder in the working-room gaped greedily 
for unprecedented fodder. The rent was 
due. Arter the holidays there was a de- 
cline in the paper-doll market, and the 
cripple’s income visibly decreased. Sarah 
Racer was disabled by one of the influ- 
enzas obstinately cherished by the Amer- 
ican populace under the pseudonym of 
grippe. Orders for shirt-waists fell off, 
and long silences punctuated the cross 
chatter of the sewing-machine. 

When every other form of economy is 
exhausted, one is left. The human body 
can refuse the food that nourishes it, and 
seorn the consequences. How many sui- 
cides have eluded life by this unsuspected 
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mad no medical examiner has reported 


to us or ever will. The Racers began to 


go hungry, and then cold. The women 
exchanged grave glances; they had 


ceased to discuss their plight with each 
other; they had long ago ceased to 
discuss it with the music-master; it 
had, somehow, abruptly (as such troubles 
do) struck down below the reach of 
words. For the first time in her life, 
Sad’s temperamental cheerfulness desert- 
ed her. She did not tell funny stories 
to her father when he came home with 
his beaten it had become a hunted— 


look. The untimely is the unseemly op- 
timism, like a laugh at a grave. Not all 


optimists perceive this, but Sad did. She 
made lamp-shades in silence. 

For the first time in their history, the 
family clung together and dragged each 
other into the pit that is called despair ; 
Sad had planted her cripple feet on the 
cdge of the precipice, and withstood this 
disaster as long as she could. In all 
households there is the lifter, and there 
are the leaners; so, in most there is the 
light-bearer, and there are gloom-bring- 
ers. When the humorous and the luminous 
qualities in Sad gave way, everything 
tumbled and crumbled with her. 

With this rapid descent -of their al- 
ready fallen fortunes, certam curious 
changes might have been noticed in the 
home of John Racer. He himself grew 
rougher of speech and manner; some- 
times he talked the patois of the street; 
his grammar halted now and then. The 
ladies became careless of their dress; the 
rooms were not as clean as they used to 
be; the habits of tenement life subtly 
encroached upon the household of the 
starving gentleman. It was as if priva- 
tion, having worked its will upon their 
bodies, had turned upon their delieate 
instincts. Below the deeps of hunger and 
cold and rags there is a deeper depth, 
and into this the musie-master’s family 
had begun to slide. The inherited and ac- 
quired refinement of their natures was 
in danger; but the subtlest of their perils 
was that they did not know it. 

One sharp morning the musician slyly 
slid his flute under his coat when he set 
forth on his daily, and denied, demand 
for the right to exist. With shuffling 
steps, with hanging head. he crawled to 
the business seetion of the town, sought 


the densest crowd he saw, and, standing 
with his back against a big plate-glass 
window, suddenly dragged out his flute 
and put it to his blue lips. The day was 
very cold, and his fingers shook. His 
heart beat with long, thumping: strokes. 
He had eaten little breakfast. The flute 
fell from his hands, and he picked it up 
from the snow, and, with a gasp, began 
to play “ Adelaide.” 

After a moment, the acute misery of 
his position subsided a little, and he was 
able to see that people were listening to 
him. Many stopped, some smiled, some 
held out hands. Suddenly he felt money 
in his palm a dime, another, two, a 
quarter, some nickels. The hot color 
raced across his face. From sheer shame 
he lifted the flute again to his lips and 
played on wildly; thus oceupying both 
his hands, that they need not betray his 
soul. With a scorching humiliation he per- 
ceived the nature of the thing that he 
had done. 

“ Adelaide! Adelaide!” sang the flute, 

“Tama beggar! I am a beggar!” said 
the gentleman. 

John Racer, as we have said, was a 
dreamer. Ile knew much music, but lit- 
tle law. It had never occurred to him 
that he could be breaking any by his 
humiliating act. When a_policeman’s 
hand gripped him by the wasted shoulder 
he looked up like a child. 

“Where is your license?” thundered 
the ofticer. 

“Why,” said the musie-master, trem- 
bling with terror, “I did not know that 
I had to obtain any.” 

“Oh, come off!” cried the guardian of 
public morals; “ that’s too thin.” 

His big hand slipped from the old 
man’s shoulder to his wrist. 

“Why, Professor Racer!” cried a voice 
from the crowd. Some one stepped up 
and whispered a few words to the offi- 
cer, who reluctantly released his hold on 
the musician. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “if you'll be an- 
swerable for him. But he’s old enough 
to know better. Don’t let it happen 
again.” 

Pale and panting, the bewildered mu- 
sie-teacher felt a kindly hand drawn 
through his arm, and found himself led 
quickly and quietly out of the now fast- 
thickening crowd. His reseuer was a 
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middle-aged person, with the head and 


features of an educated man and the 
dress of a prosperous clerk or upper 
employee. 

“What! Don’t remember me! I 
taught history at the academy. We went 
to faculty meeting together for two 


years.” 

The speaker did not offer his name, 
and it had out of Racer’s 
memory; but he remembered the voice; 
by means of this he identified the face, 
and his heart yearned towards his old 
colleague as one yearns to a neighbor, 


gone clean 


never sought at home, whom one meets 
at a distance from it upon a journey. 

Under a few warm-hearted questions, 
the shield of Racer’s reserve lowered, and 
he yielded the personal history of five 
bleak years. 

“Oh, I know!” eried the other. “ Don’t 
I know? I have been through it myself. 
Every man’s hand is at the other man’s 
throat You earn a living at the 
bayonet’s point. Get pushed a foot out 
of the ranks, and they rush right over you 
like Waterloo. J gave up trying to live the 
intellectual life twa years ago. Some- 
how, I got left and*T couldn’t catch up. 
There are many of Racer, and 
New England is the very devil. Any 
bricklayer has a_ better chance... . 
What? Yes; took the first thing I could 
get—the first honest thing, I mean. I’m 
not a gentleman and a scholar, Professor 
Racer, any more. I am a florist’s assist- 
My 
children have enough to eat, and my wife 
is warmly dressed.” 

The two derelicts of professional life 
looked at each other with the deep in- 
stinects of class allegiance. 

“The trouble with you is,” 
the teacher of history, “ you have struck 
too high. 
agencies, haven’t you?” 

The music-master nodded bitterly. 

“Come down!” said the teacher. 
down! Try the employment 
offices—something manual. I will give 
you some addresses. There’s one I got 
my from. You aren’t very 
voung, that’s a fact,” he added, ruefully. 
“Can you lift?” 

“T can try,” said John Racer. 

“We are short a hand to-day,” sug- 
gested the florist’s decorator, “ and I have 


now. 


too us, 


ant. I decorate rich people’s houses. 


suggested 


Been bothering the teachers’ 


“* Come 


situation 
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got a reception on at the West End. 
Jump into my team and I will take you 
over. It will be worth seventy-five cents. 
You haven’t got an Whew! 
That’s too bad.” 

“Il am quite 
music-master, joyfully. 


overcoat. 


protested the 
He hugged his 
shivering shoulders as they rode. 

Now, when he went with his 
into the rich man’s house he saw 


waim,” 


friend 

upon 
the door-plate the name of his wife’s rel- 
ative, he who was known in the family 
Racer 
was so disturbed by this that he would 
have turned and fled, but the sturdier will 
of his old colleague pushed him on. 

The master of the house was not with- 
in it, but the mistress was. She came in 
personally to superintend the decorations 
of her drawing-room, and John Racer 
looked at her furtively while he carried 
potted plants and tubs of palms. The 
lady was dressed in shades of gray, like 
that paper doll of Sad’s. She was “ quiet 
as moonlight,” as Sad had said, from 
head to foot. She had a warm smile, and 
her voice was like the prelude to “ Ade- 
laide.” A fine piano stood open at the end 
of the long drawing-room. A wild 
pulse to reveal himself seized upon the 
old musician. He could hardly keep his 
hands from the keys. The ease of the 
beautiful house crept upon his nerves; 
its familiar luxury stung the tears to 
his hollow eyes—-he was physically so 
weak. In such homes he had taught half 
his life; in such he had been entertained 

-the artist honored with his art. 

He asked to be allowed to decorate the 
piano, and he laid a low basket of violets 
upon it reverently. The familiar Bee- 
thoven hung above the piano—Mozart and 
the others beyond; there was a bust of 
Chopin in the corner. The old musician 
lifted his eyes to the masters. 

“Madam,” he observed, holding out a 
spray of ivy, “shall I crown Chopin ?”’ 

“ Be a little careful,” said the decorator, 
in the tone with which he used to repri- 
mand his history class. “ You will give 
yourself away.” 

Racer did not speak again. At noon 
he hurried home like a boy with his 
seventy-five cents. But the money that 
the flute had brought him had dropped 
from a hole in his vest pocket between 
the lining and the cloth. He let it stay 


as Cousin Guy—Guy Northrup. 


im- 

















there. He felt ashamed to touch it; he 
did not tell his wife that he had dishon- 
ored “ Adelaide” by begging in the street. 


‘Sir.” said John Racer, “I want a 
situation.” 

At the desk of an employment office 
of the lower grades the music-master 
stood patiently. He was pushed from 
behind by two farm-hands; a groom el 
bowed him: a motorman and a coach- 
man had forged ahead of him. In that 
mass of brawn and bluster he looked 
feeble, inadequate, and older than he was. 
His voice had a strange, thin note, like 
that of a being speaking through an elec- 
tric wire from a star. 

” What can YOu do?” demanded the 
man at the desk. He made, to do him 
justice, a good-humored effort to subdue 
the contempt that he felt. “ Can you dig? 
Plough? Mow?’ 

‘1 never have,” replied Racer, humbly; 
‘but I could learn, I think.” 

‘Can you milk a dozen cows night and 
morning ?” 

The music-master was silent. 
“(Can you drive a span?” 

“Oh, yes. I have often done that.” 

“ Whose were they? Your own?” 

“No,” replied John Racer, with his 
childlike manner; “I owned but one 
horse.” 

a Have you a coachman’s reference ?” 

The musician did not reply. 

“Or a butler’s? You might do as a 
butler now. You have a pretty respect- 
able look.” 

“T have no reference—as a butler 
no.” 

“Could you drive a furniture-van ? 
Have to handle heavy furniture. We 
have an order for an expressman’s helper. 
Can you lift trunks? I see there’s one 
or two ice companies want hands. That’s 
up at 3 a.m. and coolin’ off pretty quick 
in ice-houses hot weather. Could you 
carry fifty pounds to the pick, think? 
Hey! What? Look here! Boys, what 
ails the old fellar? Here. Let me come. 
Great Scott! The poor devil! .. 
Starved, by Moses!” 

The coachman and the farm - hands 
stepped up; the motorman shook his 
head and said, “ Gee!” 

A teamster lifted the musician. 
“Look at them fingers!” he whispered 
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to a stone-mason; “ I could snap ’em like 
macaroni!” 

When John Racer tried to get himself 
up from the floor by his despised and re- 
jected artistic hands, a good-natured fur- 
naceman was spilling water over him out 
of a tin cup. 

“ Here,” said the furnaceman, “ lemme 
boost yer!” 

John Racer thanked the furnaceman 
with elaborate courtesy, but said that he 
was quite able to walk alone. This he 
did, staggering pathetically away. He 
never entered an employment office again 

‘It must be something in the air,” he 
said to his wife. 


A philosopher was the poet who sang, 


* These hard, well-meaning hands we thrust 


Among the heart-strings of a friend.” 


The florists’ decorator had held out a 
hurried hand to the music-master, and 
gone his ways with a pleasant sense of 
having done an easy kindness, and with 
a comfortable purpose to follow it up by 
others when he saw the chance. The cost 
of his inconsequgnt good humor was 
definite and heavy to his old colleague; 
but this the teacher of history never 
knew, nor would he understand if he 
were told the subtle relation of that 
morning’s tragedy of John Racer’s life. 
The links were too fine for him. 


It is never easy to distinguish the pre- 
cise origin of a great temptation. One 
may reeall the point back of which one 
ean be sure that it did not exist; but 
the moment when it began to be is 
as hard to define as the moment when 
a fog forms upon a clear coast. Of 
no human besetment is this so true 
as of the temptation to cease from 
the trouble of living. Racer could not 
have said whether he had or had not 
dallied with this ghastly siren before the 
day when he crowned the bust of Chopin 
with ivy in the home of the relative of 
Sarah, his wife. But he could not have 
denied that since that hour his brooding, 
melancholy soul had been obsessed by in- 
visible forces, most of them sinister, all 
of them strong. Although an imagina- 
tive man, he could not have conceived 
of their power until he had come beneath 


it. When he had yielded by the width of 
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a tolerant thought, he seemed suddenly 


to have yielded half his fighting quality 
This thought, nebulous at first, then 
clear, and soon distinet, formed about 
the gray-clad figure of the lady who had 


lifted beautiful startled eyes to her deco- 


rator’s assistant when he said, “Shall I 
crown the Chopin?’ They were kind 
Oh vy her eyes were kind. They had 


the woman in them; they wer capable of 


pity; they might weep if she were touch 
ed; they would recognize gentle nature 


when they met it. Sarah, too, was a lady. 


She would be sorry for Sarah. When he 
was gone—if he were out of Sarah’s life 
for once and for always—she would com- 
passionate Sarah. And Sad a erip- 


ple! That would appeal to the gray lady. 
She could hot stand off In he r beautiful 
Sad suffer. In a _ word, 


himself to the 


wh and set 


Racer had brought point 


of believing that the relative of his wife 
would provide for the family if its un- 
fortunate head were removed Once he 


would have set aside this delusion healthi- 
ly and intelligently. Ten years ago it could 


the He had 


long exiled from his own world; 


not have better of him. 


got 
heen ~~) 
he had been so long a poor man, forgot- 


t starved, that 


el. neglected, eold, ragged, 
hue had lost 
class, 


tow ards the 


natural foeus of his 
that of the 
had undergone the 


He yel 


He came to 


the 
acquired 
rich. Tle 


color-blindness of 


and poor 


penury. saw 


low as a murde rer sees red, 
exangverat 
those 


it until if 


the distant claim of kin upon 
He 
preposterous 
soft 
the paper dolls. 


luxurious people. dwelt upon 


assumed propor 
his wife in a 
all shades of like 
He saw Sad, smiling and idle, in an easy 
chair beside the bust of Chopin. He had 
the . that 
into that 


tions, He saw gown, 


gray 


assuming his 


familv would be adopted bodily 


eome to pass ot 
home of ease and gentle feeling. 

Nov this y™ ril of the soul he could 
his wife. Most of the 
his life he had. Years 


had eome to depend too 


not share with 
temptations of 
ago, when he 
much on his Madeira at dinner, she had 
off the table. Once, when 


he was a little épris with a pretty pupil, 


persuaded it 


he had told his wife about it, as a matter 
They 
and Sarah’s good sense and good nature 
had kept fool of 
himself this he 


if course. 


talked it over together, 


from making a 


this 


him 


But no, from 
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must shield Sarah as he had shielded her 
from a too bright light in 
Ile could fling him 


self off the spinning world into the mys 


iraught or a 


their bridal days. 


teries of space ind leave her. But he 
would shelter her from the agony of 
knowing that he meant to do it. As he 
toyed with this idea it grew like som 


creature of mythology that assumes un- 


natural metamorphoses. 
At 


first it had been a little thing with 


which he plaved like a kitten or some 
domestic pet. Now it was a monster and 
played with him. Whichever way he 
looked he saw the temptress—death. 


That he 
he had 


method and the 


should ultimate ly yield to her 
doubt. But the 
time of his surrender stili 
mind. As 


long as this was so he was still compara 


no longer any 


remained undecided in his 


tively safe, although he did not know it. 
But the serious aspect of his situation 


did not tell. 


suicide some times, 


was that he Intelligent per 


sons talk but seldom 
commit it. 

When a man locks his purpose in his 
heart, and the door, and sta 


tions patrols of watehful, cheerful words 


barricades 


or sombre reticence to keep off humau 
suspicion then 
Whether the mind 
# suicide is always an alienated mind 
for this 
As for John 


approach and human 


save him if you can. 


of 


is not a question chronicle to 


decide or discuss. Racer, 


he was not insane. His melancholy had 
not vet broken the hinge of his intel- 
lect. Ile knew perfectly what he was 
about, and why. It was not at all clear 


that he had the right to 


take the life imposed upon him by a fate 


to him not 
which now forbade him the power to sus- 
If he reasoned fallaciously, re- 
that he 


tain it. 


member was not a philosopher, 


but a musician. He was accustomed to 
put his emotions to the front. Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, and Chopin had not 


taught him logic. Nor had he been what 
is called a religious man; he had only 
loved his wife. What he purposed to do 
he should do for Sarah’s sake. 


his syllogism, but there was.a false term 


Le ve Was 


in it, and his conelusion betrayed him. 
IIe began to stroll into drug-stores and 
put questions about poisons. He began 
to haunt the bridges spanning the river 
that curved around the city. One day 
his down into the hole in 


fingers went 























I 
his vest pocket and fumbled for th: 
change that his Hute had begged for him 
when it sang “ Adelaide.” Ile thought 


of the thirty pieces of silver for which 
Judas had betrayed his Lord. He took 
it out and counted it slowly. There wer 
eighty five cents. He took this money to 


a pawn-shop and bought a second-hand 


pistol, old and = rusty. This he carried 
| . 

home and hid in his shaving-stand, which 
had a drawer that locked. It was almogt 


the only piece of furniture that he haél 


saved from his comfortable past. He 


laid the puisto eside the razor and a 
bottle of laudanum that had been. there 
for some weeks, put the key in his 
pocket, fled the house, and went back to 
the river. 

It came on to be early spring, when, if 
ever, the starving are fed. Masses of 
men with bitter eyes and powerful mus 
cles thronged out into the country to 
wrench a living from their mother earth. 
It occurred to John Racer to do the 


Same. IIe dug holes to plant trees upon 
a gentleman’s lawn for half a day. Ti 


was kindly dismissed at noon upon the 
ground that they needed a stronger mah, 
and he did not try again. 

All this while (having abandoned th 
employment offices) he ravaged the ad- 
vertisements; mechanically, dutifully. not 
because he had hope, even what a great 
misanthrope called “ de sperate,” as dis 
tinct from “common hoping hope,” but 
hecause of a crude, peremptory thing 
within him that he neither understood 
live. Now 


that he had determined to die, he scorned 


nor respected the instinet to 


this savage impulse, while yet he parried 
with it, God knew why. 

From a flaring red and yellow Sunday 
paper he cut out a couple of lines which 
set forth the demand of a family for a 
gentleman to go to the seashore and tutor 
two boys, very little boys, and to teach 
them the rudiments of music. It would 


not be easy to say why John Racer staked 


his life, or even what one might eall his 
soul, upon this venture; but he did. Be- 
vend it, he was determined not to mak 
another. If he got the place he would 
live, at least till fall; perhaps even he 
would take the chance as a sign (he did 
not know of what) and go on living. If 
he failed to get it, his mind was made. 
He would tolerate the injustice of ex- 
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ct ho more, Ile would rebel and 
ugailst if Yes, and he would take 
the consequences, be they what they 
might. Once he muttered, “I will not 
be supported by women any longer.” 

Ile was so fortunate as to secure a re 
ply from the advertiser upon whose whim 
he had flung this awful toss, and the even- 


{ 


ing before the day when he should keep 
his appointment he locked himself into 


his little, hot bedroom and wrote for 


a while. He heard the ecackle of the sew- 
ing-machine in the working-room, and 
in the pauses his wife’s voice not so 
modulated as it was onee, Then Sad 


spoke, not merrily, as she used to do; she 


had caught phrases that she heard from 


their neighbors, the women in the ten 
ments above and_ below them. By a 


curious freak of his excited mind he 
thought of some of the unpleasant «de 
tails in their sordid lot: how they had 
parted with the last piece of Sarah’s wed 
ding silver, and ete anyhow, with any 
thing; and that it was some time since 
their napkins gave out, darned to the ijast 
thread. Once he had just saved himself 
from putting the edge of the table-cloth 
to his lips at supper. It was oilcloth, 
and veined to imitate marble. 

‘It is for their sakes,” he said. “ We 
are sinking into the bottomless pit. We 
have become part of the great submerged 
It is for their sakes.” 

Ile wrote two letters, read and reread 
the m, but changed nothing in them; seal- 
ed, addressed, and put them in his shav 
ing-stand, which he did not lock. Thus 


thev rai 


“Mr. Guy Norrurut 

“My pear Coustn,—My poor wife will 
tell you the history which has driven me 
to that which ] have decided to do. 
Please tell Mrs. Northrup that I put the 
ivy on the Chopin when I came with the 
florist’s decorator that day. Do me the 
eredit, if you can, to remember that I 
have never made myself known to anno 
vou, or to appeal to your sympathy. I! 
helieve poor relatives sometimes do. Sir, 


I have tried in every way I can think of 


to earn a living. I cannot do it. The 
ladies of my family—my poor wife, my 
crippled daughter—have supported me as 
long as I can bear it. When I am out 
of their way, for the love of God and pity 
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on a desperate man, will you look to it, 


somehow, that they do not starve or 
freeze? We have been pretty near it. If 
there is any knowledge in the place to 


which I am going (I don’t know whether 
there is) I shall thank you, sir. 
I am, yours truly, 
Joun Racer.” 
The other letter was no longer, and 
was blurred from beginning to end with 
splashing tears: 


“Sarai.—We'’ve been happy together 
in spite of all. We have loved each other 
a good while and a good deal. What I 
mind most is the way you'll look when 
they bring me home. But it is the only 
thing to be done. I have tried 
thing Your cousin Guy will look 
after you and Sad—his wife will, if he 
doesn’t. I hope you won’t take it very 
hard, Sarah. I wish I could make you 
I do. Sometimes I am afraid 
you won't. 

“Bury my flute with me, and if there 
were anybody that could sing ‘ Adelaide’ 
I should like that. But I don’t suppose 
there will be. How long was it I called 
you Adelaide? It seemed I never could 
get used to Sarah. You were such a del- 
icate, poetic creature—half music, half 


every- 


else. 


see it as 


fire. All our lives together you have been 
all love. I wish I could make you be- 
lieve that it is love that makes me do 


this deed. 
“Tell Sad—” 


But what he would have told Sad was 
blotted past deciphering. 

He went in and spent the rest of the 
evening with his wife and daughter. 
They were not working, and the family 
sat in the dark to save kerosene. They 
chatted quietly, and Sarah Racer remem- 
bered afterwards that John had talked 
more than usual, and more cheerfully. 

In the night she waked once or twice, 
and thought that he was not asleep, and 
once she found him holding her hand as 
he lay straight and still at her side. 

In the morning he ate no breakfast, 
but this was not unusual, and he did not 
tell them where he was going, but that 
often happened. He did say: 

“T may be late to-night. Don’t worry 
if IT am.” 
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Ile kissed them both good-by, and then 
he came back and kissed his wife a second 
time. She went to the top of the stairs 
and watched him going down the upper 
flight; he clung to the banister and meas- 
ured his steps carefully. She thought 
him paler than usual, or feebler. She 
said to Sad, 

“Your father is getting to be an old 
man.” 


four o’clock that afternoon 
John Racer came to the river. 
Why to the river, he could not have told, 
because he had no intention, remote or 
near, of drowning. Perhaps he wished to 
feel that he could if the other failed. 
The rusty pistol was in his breast pocket, 
and he felt of it as if it had been a 
love-letter or money, or even a Bible, such 
as religious persons carried. It occurred 
to him once that he had never been re- 
ligious, and to wonder if it would have 
made any difference if he had been with 
this which he purposed to do. His de- 
termination was quite fixed. He had 
passed all the doubtful stages. He had 
gone by the border-land. He had come to 
His mind was 


It was 
when 


the country of no retreat. 
perfectly clear and calm. He had risked 
his last throw. He could not even teach 
the rudiments of music to very little 
boys. Whatever dying was, he was con- 
vinced that it would be easier than liv- 
ing; and this is a dangerous conviction 
for any man to reach. 

The bridge was not crowded—it was 
an hour too early for that—and he had 
chosen a place at its farther end, as far 
as possible (he would have said) from 
Sarah. He found it difficult to forget— 
he wished he could—that Sarah might 
take this hard. 

He was leaning over the rail of the 
bridge; it appeared that he was watching 
the water, but in fact he was accustom- 
ing himself to the feel of the trigger on 
the pistol, which he had covered from ob- 
servation by his coat. While he was 
standing so, at halt between life and 
death, and craving death with the pas- 
sion of failure and age, he was disturbed 
by the sobbing of a child, and looking 
up he saw a little crippled girl. He thrust 
the pistol into his breast pocket. 

“There’s plenty of time,” he thought. 
“Tt will stay there.” 
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With the manner and tone which could 
have belonged only to the father of a crip- 
pled child, he put his arm about the little 
thing and besought her to tell him the 
nature of her trouble. 
lost one crutch; it had fallen into the 
river, she thought. She stood crying and 
pointed down with a dirty little finger. 

“Why, no,” he said, cheerfully. “It is 
right on the rocks, not far down. 
I can get it for you easily.” 

This he did, clambering down like a 
young, strong man, and brought back the 
erutch to the child, who gave him a small, 
twisted hobbled away. He 
stood and watched her, smiling too. 

“T must tell Sad that,” he 
Then he remembered that he 
never tell Sad anything again. 

He went back upon the bridge, walking 
slowly. 


It seemed she had 


very 


smile and 
thought. 
should 


Four men were coming from the 
city, straggling one after the other. 

“] must wait till they have gone,” he 
thought. Two passed, and a third; the 
fourth was well behind. John Racer re- 
sumed his station at the spot which he 
had left to help the crippled child. Tris 
hand crept stealthily to his breast pocket ; 
he pulled his hat violently over his eyes. 
The fourth and last man came up, phss- 
ed, turned, and stopped. A hand touched 
the musician’s shoulder. 

“ Hello. John Jogger!” cried the fourth 
man. 


In the tenement that one called 4 flat 
Work went 
heavily, and the sewing-machine, which 
mind the weather like other 
people, turned shrewish, snarled, and bit 
off a needle. 

“There!” said Mrs. Racer; “the third 
to-day. And I believe I haven’t got an- 
other to my name.” 


by courtesy it was very hot. 


seemed to 


“Then you can rest and enjoy your- 
self. mummy,” suggested Sad. 

“Oh, yes; I can rest—and enjoy—my- 
self,” repeated Sarah Racer, bitterly. 

She pushed her chair away from the 
machine and began to fold and pile up 
the shirt-waists that billowed about her. 
Sad put back the straggling wet hair 
from her own damp face and leaned back 
in her eushioned chair; her large eyes 
brooded as if she had been the mother 
and Sarah Racer had been the child. 
“Don’t begin yet.” she said abruptly. 
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Ile is often later 


“It really isn’t time. 


than this, you know— much later, 
mummy.” 
“It’s the look he had,” replied Mrs, 


“ But it 
own to that. 
day, Sad?” 
Sad hesitated, and held up her paper 
doll in silence. 


Racer. is early to worry, Ill 


What are you dressing to- 


The cripple sat in a mass 
of mournful colors, black and white; and 
the doll in her hands was a paper widow 
in a long black veil. Sad tied a little 
white tissue beneath the widow’s 
chin, and laid her away in a pasteboard 
box. 

“T hate it! 
denly. 


be Ww 


I hate it!” she cried, sud- 


“To-morrow I'll have a_ bride 


and six bridesmaids.” 
“Sea” Mrs. 

use pretending any longer. 

ought to have 


ago. 


Racer, “ there’s no 
Your father 
half an 


said 


been here hour 

She got up and drained a cup of bitter 
tea, cold and poisoned by the tin pot in 
which it had stood all day. Then she 


began to pace the hot, small room, pass- 


ing in and out of the bedroom as she 
flung herself to and fro, pulling on her 


nerves as a dog pulls on a leash. 

“1 didn’t like his looks to-day,” she 
repeated. 

Now Sad had liked them even less, but 
she had not said so. She sat with her 
large head on one side, listening acutely. 
She took her crutches from the top of 
the chair and held them ready for she 
knew not what. She tried to say some- 
thing, but only succeeded in making that 
cooing, comforting noise which her fa- 
ther said was like pigeons on a roof, 
The two endured the inquisi- 
tion of anxiety which men inflict because 
they are men, and never, for the same 
reason, understand. 

Then Sad heard a ery — low at first, 
but rising till it cleft her heart. From 
out of the bedroom Mrs. Racer dashed; 
her face, shrivelled beneath its yellow 
skin, was of a piteous color; in her 
small, rough hands held out two 
shaking letters. 


women 


she 


All dishevelled as she was, in her cot- 
ton wrapper, open at the throat, Sarah 
Racer would have plunged into the 
street. But the cripple held her back. 
“Not without me, mummy! Not with- 
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out me!” Sad, who had not been down together as women do in the emergencies 


the stairs since she had been lifted up that have gone beyond their wits. 


them more than a year ago, put her Then, running rapidly towards them 
erutches under her arms and thudded they saw a radiant man. He was an 


to the top flight, sat herself down and aging man, but his years had fallen from 
pushed from step to step, as persons on him like melted snow. He was gaunt 
crutches can. As she did so she held her and bent and ragged; but he held his 
Ile was feeble and bald, 

was afraid that the woman would fling and in his excitement he had lost his 

, herself headlong. So the little proces- hat and ran bareheaded; but the fire of 


sion of two came down four flights of youth flared in his eyes, and his voice 


mother’s skirt and clung to it, for she head like a boy. 


stairs and panted into the street. There was as the voice of those who have $ 
they stood, bewildered, knowing no more drunk the wine of joy. Gesticulating 
than the pigeons on the roofs above them with his voluble fingers, he held out 


» what to do. But Sad kept her head, and his arms, and his wife lurched into them. t 
held her mother by the cotton wrapper. The cripple, tottering, supported only by 


“Keep a little quiet, mummy! Don’t her crutches, laughed. Proud, eestatie, 
let everybody know.” with the triumph of one who, being 

They stumbled along the sidewalk, star- compelled by the laws of God and man 
ing everywhere, as if that would find or to exist, has found the way to do so, 
help him, afraid to tell their dreadful John Racer cried aloud: f 
story, afraid not to tell it, and clinging “T’ve got a job!” 


To the Pure in Heart 


BY HARRY F¥AMES SMITH 


OD stood upon the altar-stair, 
Unseen of all the throng. 
Across the wreathing incensed air 
They watched the myriad candles flare, : 
They heard the holy song: 
And low they knelt, and fast they prayed, 
Calling on Christ and Mary Maid, 
“Oh, keep us from all ill,” they said 
“Thy servants’ love make strong.” 
But all this time God waited there, 
Unseen upon the altar-stair. 


wihriAe 


God stood beside the altar-rail, 
Unseen of all but one, 
And she was a mere thing of sale: 
Her cheeks were stained with tears and pale; 
She knew what she had dene. 
» The gentle folk paused in their prayer 
To eye the creature weeping there: 
“Preserve us, Christ and Mary Fair!” 
-Thus did their swift words run. 
3ut she—so may pure hearts prevail— 
Had seen God standing by the rail. 
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WILLIAM IVES MORGAN 


From a daguerreotype made in California in the summer of 1852 


The Log of a_ Forty-Niner 


BY FLORENCE 


Ek. D. MUZZY 


Extracts from the Journal of William Ives Morgan, of Bristol, Con- 
necticut, who on May 26, 1849, sailed in the barque J. Walls, Jr., with 
‘The Brothers Mining and Trading Company,” for California, vid Cape 
Horn. He arrived in San Francisco Bay. January 1, 1850. These extracts 


are published by permission of Mr. 


Morgan’s family, and through the 


courtesy of his son, William C. Morgan. 


FF Florida, June, 1849—a month 

after sailing—Morgan writes: 
“The Barque does not move. 
Four of us went on board the first Amer- 
ivan ve ssel we have seen; a hard pull of 
20 miles. Got papers up to June 5. Go- 
ing back was compelled to steer by the 
stars: did not get off our course. Bells, 
guns, drums, horns, were sounded, and 
lights set in diferent parts of the riggen. 
Caught a turtle that weighed about 100 

pounds; will make a meal of flesh.” 

July 4.— The Boys began to feel in- 
dependent quite early,” with flags, sa- 


lutes, and “three things called Ora- 
tions.” The “ Company’s ” doings caused 
“a regular growl” aboard, and Morgan 
“moved into the forecastle out of cab- 
bin ” society. 

“Spoke an English Man-o’-War; 5 
women aboard; looked some good; gave 
her three cheers. Sailor went overboard 
after Mr. Clemmen’s cap. Received 1.00 
reward. The word of God was preached 
to-day.” 

Juin 13.—“ Put upon water allowance 
—one quart a day. Heavy shower. All 
hands stripped and had a fine wash. 




















‘Crowded sail, with drums, fifes, and 


uns, after a French brigantine, which 
mistook us for pirates, or anything but 
peaceable Yankees.” 

Off St. Roque their first death oc- 
curred. “ We committed his body to the 
leep with services from the .-Church 


Look. Ll was sewn up in canvass, 

bricks to his feet, and slid from a plank 

nit the sea. The weather makes some 
he Boys teel homesick.” 


Lug l Out of sight of land fifty- 
six days. Made Rio ce Janeiro. Ile 
describes adobe huts on mountainsides, 

pie fruits, gardens, theatres, native 
festas, and sailor sprees in squalid streets. 
Ife admits his share with frank amuse 
ment: “The 30th being my _ birthday, 
] ken 

September 1S they sailed. Two days 
ut, “a slave that we stole and stowed 

unbeknown to the Captain came on 
leck, also a white chap that ran away 
an English ship. 

‘Making tall tracks for Cape Horn. 


Our femak is dead the only one on 
ard. Death felt all over the ship 
is f cal, Put on sugar allowance. 


Who would not sell a farm and go to sea! 


Saw penguins and four right whales. 
Man lowered boat to lance one, but only 





aq at. Doctor says I have 
scurvy, but I nl” 

O¢ er 6.—Sighted snow-capped Terra 
del Fuego. Next day “the long-looked- 
for and dreaded Cape Horn is in sight. 
[ am putting it down on paper—a very 
good picture. 

“The Barque is taking water over both 
rails; eve rything on deck breaking loose; 
man hurt from beef-barrel rolling on 
him. Vessel heaved to, under close- 
reefed mainsail, and riggen covered with 
ice. Only one sail for company on this 
tempest of waters.” 

The ship made Valparaiso in forty- 
two days, “ quickest passage but two on 
record.” They remained two weeks, 
hunting, fishing, playing ball, horse- 
racing. “II[ad a little time with a thing 
that calls himself a man, for calling 
me a liar; have cured him of such 
bad habits.” 

Nearing California, he records: “ The 
Boys smell gold. Independence Day, 
My Birthday, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
and a good chance of New-Years” on 
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board. A heavy gale. “Cruising down 
the coast, looking for the Golden Gate. 
All hands in good spirits. Ship like 
bedlam.” 

January 1, 1850.—* Came to anchor in 
harbor about 1 bells this afternoon. 


Shore green and beautiful. San Fran 
sco. «6©not )6S8O)6h6Uextensive s | expected 4 
is about half tents. Mud two to four 
feet deep. Many murders reported. 


Fully 400 vessels here, and every day 
swells the list.” 

January 29.—Still in harbor. Sailors 
deserted, taking their best boat and pro- 
ons. Morgan turned cook. “ Waldo, 
Tom, Tuttle, Wallace, and Nettleton” 


} 


tarted after a boat to go up the Sacra- 


Vis 


mento, Morgan being detained bv i Iness, 

Long search failed to find “ thos ha 
went out. Rather solemn on_ board. 
We fear they are drifted out to sea. 
To die by this climate is bad enough, 


but they were all healthy and in good 


pirits.” They never returned. 

Soon after they started up the Sacra 
mento in the same bark with which they 
had rounded the Horn afterward sold 
for $4000 to pay “Company’s depts. 
We go just far enough to change th 
scenery daily. Collided with the Sen 
wlor ho damage.” 

There was much sickness. They took 
‘slow ways of going to the Diggens,” 
‘warping,” “kegging,” or towing th 
bark, shifting cargo, waiting on wind 
or tide—thirty-three men working th 
hoat, while others scanned the shore for 
elk, antelope, deer, ducks, or other 
“fresh,” so welcome after “raw pork 
and hard bread. One does not know 
luxury unless he takes a trip round 
the Horn. 

“Can see New York (a mining town), 
5 small huts, 3 tents, five vessels, and 
some stakes to tie up cattle.” 

“ Altogether I 
do not think it is a bad country after 
one gets into it. Splendid view. A fey 
buildings that look very well; a mil 
of vessels along the bank. Went ashore. 
Paid $1.00 for a piece of-pie and cake.” 

Many stopped at Sacramento; more 

“rushed to Yuba River.” Morgan re- 


‘ 


Nearina Sacrament 


mained aboard, hoping to “ get something 
from the Company” which refused to 
settle. 


“Captain demands security for our 
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passage ... darned fool! Plenty of 
room now; after being penned together 
for months in 100 feet by 17. Lonesome 
as the Devel. A man can appreciate 
friends after a trip round the Horn. 
Have been on board 9 months this day 
noon. <A year since I have earned a 
cent.” Going ashore, farther up the 
river, he paid seventy-five cents per 
pound for shot, and brought down 
three ducks. 

“T do think I ean beat half the girls 
in old Bristol cooking. Feel as I do at 
home after Thanksgiving Dinner! 

“Burned my fingers—am_ through 
cooking. Gave a bit for a segar and 
thought about home.” 

After two lonely weeks, with sudden 
resolve he rowed back to “the Boys’ 
camp,” Sacramento. “Slept sound, 5 
in a bed.” 

Next day he found his first seale of 
gold, with a “ butcher-knife,” and earned 
$5 working. “Risked at monté and 
made ten; bet again and lost all but 
$1.10, which I intend to lose soon. 
Reckon if I was home, would never 
leave it for this tarnal hole. 

ae Barque of 500 tons sold for $37.00. 
Five of us earned $50.00 to-day. Lang- 
don earned $6.00. setting up 6 clocks. 
Walter is sick—gave him lobelia to bring 
the kinks out. Many are sick in other 
Companys; fever very common. Costs 
$10.00 per day for medical attendance— 
a hard country! Saw New York paper’s 
account of San Franciseo’s fire; which 
is not true.” 

March 27.—“Start for Mines Man- 
yaner,* and shall sleep sound thinking 
of the goodly tramp. Burned extra 
clothing. 

“Started for Diggens through flowers 
plenty as grass and timber oak; passed 
a deserted Spanish doby house. Walked 
in stockings- feet very sore. Slept on 
ground.” 

They pitched tent at Beal’s Bar, a 
beautiful hill between ravines, the Rio 
de los Americanos dashing _ below. 
“Caught about 300 fish in 2 hours. 
To-day makes me think of home— 
the New England Spring. Air light 
and sweet.” 

April 1—* Folly to have any of us 
April-fooled. That bump is very promi- 

* Maiana, Spanish, “ to-morrow.” 





nent in us all! Found a small quantity 
of the root of evil—not enough to hurt, 
with poor molasses $5.00 per gallon! 
Hope to do better when river lowers. 
It is no use being discouraged. 

“No gold here; all hands blue; boys 
gone prospecting. Provisions nearly 
gone; nothing but good looks to get more 
with. Am poisoned again, down sick, no 
medicine, no bed but the ground. I wish 
L could have some chicken broth, or some 
such thing that I could get at home. 
Bought some sugar at $1.00 per Ib., 
butter at $2.50, and the best wine I 
could buy for $3.50. Can hardly stand; 
can lift tent-flaps and get fresh air— 
also mosquitoes, flies, bugs, and ants. I 
am used up; would die if 1 were home. 

“Another fire in San Francisco, city 
half destroyed. Bread is thirty-five cents 
a small loaf; milk seventy-five cents per 
quart. Saw Downs to-day; tough and 
hearty. That pays me for a good deal.” 

They talked matters over with Downs, 
and went out again to the mines, tramp- 
ing thirty-six miles in two days, over 
dusty plains, hills, woodland. “My 
hammock fell from the branch, near 
broke my tarnel neck. Was very tired, 
slept where I fell. We are in the 
Southern Diggens (Amadore). Some 
Indians near; made about $50.00 in 
an hour.” 

When he found his first large speci- 
men: “It set the rest crazy; they started 
out with knives to try their luck.” 

Soon they were taking out consider- 
able gold, which they weighed and re- 
duced to dollars. This was short-lived, 
and they went prospecting. Then Downs 
gave up a claim to them—going in for 
merchandise himself. 

May 26.—“ Just one year since we left 
Connecticut. Many have gone a longer 
journey than they thought. All the gold 
I have is $75.00—but it is gold.” 

Sundays he washed, mended (“en- 
larged my trowsers to-day”), greased his 
boots, cooked “for the week,” wrote let- 
ters to mother, sister, and others. 

Their luck varied :—* five’ dollars, for- 
ty, ten, half an ounce; fifty cents, not 
a spec, poor luck! No tarnal fortune 
here.” When they had $461, and had 
paid hospital bills, they “declared divi- 
dend, leaving $61.00 in treasury, with 
one ounce missing. Think I shall not 
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MANUSCRIPT PAGE OF WILLIAM IVES MORGAN'S JOURNAL—1849 
work in company with a thief but balance of day shooting mice, got four 
little longer. with four successive shots. Read home 
“i picks up all the large pieces letters for the last time untill I get 
and puts them in his pocket as ihe pro- fresh ones.” 
ceeds of private enterprise. Walter is fugust 29.—*1 shall be 23 years Old 
playing monté with the Indians; not a Manyaoner, if I live—and come near it 
very goed plan, I think.” if I don’t. Should work contented at 
Finally their company of four dis- 5 dollars per day. 
solved, Langdon and Morgan working “An Indian pounded on my door last 
“under our own management.”—* Made light. I fired my revolver and told him 
£361.00 this week, living costs $20.00. to vamose, but he only laughed. So 
Took out $55.00 in ten minutes—doing IT knecked him down, and then assisted 
vell. Our pan of dust stood near. him to leave by taking my foot away 
I threw a stone, and the loss was about from the seat of his pants as fast as 
$15.00. Broke the best shovel ever Was I could.” 
in Amadore. Washed 150 buckets of October.—Morgan “took the job of 
dirt—made $30.00. Little Oro this day, putting up a House at Rancheria for 
claim sort o’ caved in—signed over! Hanford and Downs—for -50 Dollars.” 
Start prospecting Manyaner. In five days he “hired a man to finish 
‘Tried digging—a rod from eabin; it, for four Dollars.” 
took out $25.00. So it goes! Passed He greatly appreciated the “ten 
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American women in Amadore with lit 
tle white responsibilitys squalling. <A 
man with a perfect tiger of a_ wife 
claims our cabbin; she will have hard 
vork to make me leave mis Home.” 

They constantly tried new claims. 
Some dirt yielded only a “bit” a pan. 
Onee they hired a man to dig, paying 
* 3.00 per day and we board him.” 

“ Picked up $3.75—enough to pay our 
help! He is a schoolmaster and Son 
of Temperance. Has lived among the 
Mormons; he has been telling of their 
spiritual wifes. Not a bad place, bar- 
ring the wifes,” 

The “ Diggens were darned poor,” even 
with hose for washing, cradle, and 
‘other fixens.” “ Hope to find oro poco 
hem po soon.” 

December.—* As runs caleulations in 
this country, to-day is Christmas.” To 
celebrate prop rly, Morgan went horse- 
back ten miles to see a bull and bear 
fight. “Grizzly, surrounded by horse- 
men, declined to play. ... Not a very 
Merry Christmas for Wm I Morgan.” 

January, 1851.—'Me began storekeep- 
ing for Hanford and Downs in Voleano, 
‘throwing dirt” between trades. 

“Fitted up counters in log. store. 
Sold $100.00) first day. Got pay for 
in ounce’s worth of oysters, in cakes 
from city. Man asked whar I should 
keep my whiskey, and was perfectly as- 
tonished when I said I should not keep 
ny. Slept on upper side of a’ pine 
plank—my counter. No cooking uten- 
sils vet. Crackers are good enough if 
one can’t do better. Picked up $2.00 
going to store. 

“A white man, his squaw wife, white 
pappoose, 9 dogs and 7 hens are my 
neighbors. Big row below. Thought 
of Jackson and Battle of Orleans. Man 
with Bowie and revolver, a good deal 
excited, insisted on paying me $2.00. 
Ilis revolver being Allen’s, I did not 
care: but did not like the way he handled 
his knife, swearing he would cut my 
damned head off. Took his warlike in- 
struments and sent him home.” 

Gold being struck near store, imme- 
diately fifty men were staking claims 
“anxious as office-seekers.” One claim 
dispute was “settled by a game of ucre.” 

“Qould not get rid of 16. five-cent 
pieces by fair means, so put them on 
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nonté eard. Played il chap to see if 
he should give me $1.00 for one pound 
onions, or whether [| should give them to 
him. THe paid. Played poker for Eng 
lish walnuts—made 5 Ibs. Came within 
#2.00 of breaking a monté bank—deal 
er’s hand shook bad, but he vot all back. 
Rained like the Devel. One end of my 
store fell down; good light now. 

“Twelve inches of snow and all hands 
snowballing. Most fun since I left th 
States.” 

May.—* Some chaps going home gave 
15 of us an oyster supper. One is going 
io Vermont another to New York. 
Would send letters, but have not had one 
for six months. Have wrote a dozen. 

“Sent $1000.00 home by two New 
York friends. Sent some letters by Mr. 
Dudley: he goes by my home on_ the 
ears. Fixed up 54 ounces of gold dust 
to send home by Jones MeGregor of 
Maine. A man left about $3000.00 her 
to-day fer me to keep for him. Was in 
vited to a Party, had peaches and straw 
berries. There was one woman and 8 
fellows. Nobody drunk. Danced with 
a white girl. It seemed kinder natural, 
it did!” 

June.—* San Francisco burned again, 
loss 15 Millions. Stockton burned. Au 
burn in ashes. Weather cool, hot, calm, 
windy, clear, and foggy. Saw a Spaniard 
whipped for stealing he received 3 
dozen. Saw nigger whipped for fighting 
his Master. Saw man yesterday worth 
$5000.00; to-day not five cts. Bought a 
horse for $30.00. Am doctoring him 
to sell. 

“A fellow said Langdon took some- 
thing from his cabin. I told him he was 
a liar, and slapped his face, which cooled 
him ott some.” 

Ile became deeply interested in pol- 
ities. “TI am some pumpkins on election 
in California and have started a Can- 
didate for Justice. Done my best and 
got beat by five majority—the grog-hole 
did it.” 

He is Democratic delegate to Yuba 
convention—jeers at a speech and balloon 
ascension in the interests of “smart 
Whiggery,” and is proud to meet the 
miner who was Democratic nominee. 

“The Fourth” they had dinner, wine, 
and cigars, and “told stories about 
home.” “A rather independent chap” 
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AN OLD SEVENTY 


(From a sketch made by William 


ell off a store box; “ two fellows put hin 
on my back, and I earried him home.” 

Mining was never neglected. * The 
Quartz Mountain excitement is raging.” 
He caught the fever and joined a pros- 
pecting company. He later valued his 
stock at S5000. 

fugust 30—‘Am 24 years old to 
day. Got $6.00 out of one dipperfull of 
dirt. Somebody stole our rocker, dipper, 
and scoop.” 

Sepltember.—* Have a new store—20>» 
24 feet—built since yesterday.” 

On account of lameness he decided in 
October to go to the Sandwich Islands 
“on a speculation trip after hogs.” 

He reached San Francisco in three 
days. “Went to the theatre. Sought 
coat, pants, boots, socks, and 2ravat for 
$2.50. Saw Girls dressed Bloomer styl 
Sorter odd. Loafed around 24 hours 
looking for my vessel,” and October 16 
hegan his unprofitable seven months’ 
Pacific voyage. 

His “rather unlucky” trip ended 
May 25, 1852, the ship “laying where 
Vor, CXITI.—No 678.—115 
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GUN FRIGATE 


2 
Morgan La ¥ fl ook 


1 was the L day of January, 1849. Ex- 
spect to hear a lot ot hews SOOT, Owe 
$224.00 for my passage from Sandwich 
Islands.” Fare to Sacramento, $10 by 
steamer, twenty-six hours. Here Han- 
ford loaned him $100 

“ Hanford’s wife has come—a first-rate 
woman. I think a good deal of her—the 
second White Lady I have spoken to in 
} years. They have a nice little girl.” 

Back in Voleano. “ Thought the Boys 
vould shake me to pi ct ” tad 

July and August.—* Have got 7 chaps 
to go home with me, if Hanford will let 
me off.” 

Hanford objecting, he loyally stood by, 
but packed a lot of relies to send 
walrus-tusks, she lls, Chine st curiosities. 

‘IT had my Dagueratype taken, and 
at up all night writing letters for the 
Boys to take home. Found my name on 
a keepsake a girl gave me; first time | 
had seen it; dene me good! Can get an 
ounce for one of my kittens any time; 
but 25 dollars would not buy one. See- 
ond white boy on record here just 
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porn. There is one little Connecticut 
Yankee girl—a truly great country! 

“ Emigrants from Connecticut arrived. 
Let them have provisions. The new 
chaps would not buy anything Sunday. 
Gave $5.50 for the New Emigrant Road 
from the Plains, and had the honor to 
be the first man to treat the first 4 men 


who cameé over it. They christened 
it The Pennsylvania Cut-off. 
“ Hot enough to roast eggs. Think 


some of taking matters in hand myself 
to get houses for destitute familys.” 

He again represented Voleano Democ- 
racy at the convention, and worked hard; 
but “too much wire-pulling and log- 
rolling” disgusted him. Defeated, he 
‘went to bed at 3 a little excited. Shall 
go the Ind pe ndent Ticket if it suits me. 
Cost me 50.00." Later, his favorite 
speake r gave “the Great, Noble, and 
Self-denying Whig party, including Gen. 
Seott, a good, sound, intelligent drub- 
bing. The Whigs tryed to organize, but 
dissolved in a Dog fight. Later he was 
appointed “Judge of Election” in 
Voleano. 

“Very large Eastern Mails—2 bushel 
flimsev ‘ Lifes of Gen. Seott’ franked at 
Unele Samuel’s expense; trying to run 
Seott in on the strength of an un- 
Holy and God-abhorred War. Forelorn 
hope! Have bet 20 dollars on election. 
Paid $1.75 for two pie-plant pies.” 

Pending election, his ball came off : 

Town full of people, buying shirts and 
shoes.” Thirty ladies and forty gentle- 
men were present—big success. Morgan 
escorted Mrs. Hanford, “the most of a 
Lady I have seen in California.” 

{uqust 31, 1852—*‘Am now in my 
26th vear, getting old fast. Large train 
came in. with 15 wagons, 10 women, 
and lots of children.” 

Sept mber.—* Went out of the store 
a few minutes. Came back and found 
about 19 ounces of gold gone from my 
box. Shut the door and searched every- 
bodv: did not find it, but strongly sus- 
pect a man.” 

This must have been some _ trusted 
friend, for Morgan dwells upon “ pe euliar 
circumstances ” which worked upon his 
feeling till “T was nearly crazy and could 
have killed him.” He lay awake long, 
brooding; then, declining a_ search- 
warrant, took his knife, went to the man’s 





room, wakened him, and demanded his 
gold. It was finally produced. “TI told 
him he better leave town as soon as pos 
sible. I never experienced such feelings 
in my life before.” 

Sacramento was burned, and Morgan 
hustled about to corner flour “ before it 
is found out.” In three weeks: “ Saecra- 
mento City is about built up again.” 

Wherever he lived, he had a pathetic 
way of naming the place “home.” Com 
ing back from his old store, with shelf 
and counter tools, he was glad to be 
“safely home.” 

December 7.—He went to Voleano 
afoot to buy potatoes, pork, and barley; 
and valiantly refrained from “ getting 
drunk on news of Peirce’s election.” 

“Am manager of a Christmas Ball in 
Voleano, without my consent. Sha’n’t go. 

“Could make a thousand dollars trade- 
ing if weather was good. Flour is 75 
ets a pound. Mined one afternoon to buy 
a loaf of bread. Just made it—$2.25.” 

Christmas eve, reduced to “a few 
potatoes,” the boys started out. to steal 
a pig, but failed. “ Think some of going 
Home. Intend to go next Spring any- 
how ; can’t do anything here this weather.” 

December 30.—* Potatoes nearly gone. 
Washed a sirrapha to wear Home.” 

January 1—5, 1853.—He sold his $400 
worth of goods at eost. “Started for 
Sacramento, with poisen or smallpox 
breaking out on my face. Mud to my 
knees in city.” 

January 15.—Left San Franciseo for 
the States, in sailing-steamer Independ- 
ence. He slept, from choice, on deck, 
without cover. 

February 1—“‘ Landed at San Juan, 
Central America.” He crossed Central 
America to Greytown, where he finally 
took ship for New York. 

February 13.—* Arrived at Quarantine, 
New York, 1 O Clock Sunday morning. 
On shore about 9. Took coach to 
Franklin House—29 days from San 
Francisco.” Here ends the Journal. 


He married the following June. In 
1859 he returned to California for a time, 
holding a political office near Voleano. 
After his second home-coming he was 
Selectman and Representative. He died 
at Bristol, 1869, bravely, as he had al- 
ways lived. 




















The Adopted 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


HE Enemy’s chin just reached 

comfortably to the top fence-rail, 

and there it rested, while above it 
peered a pair of round blue eyes. It 
is not usual for an enemy’s eyes to 
he so round and blue, or an enemy’s 
chin to reach so short a distance from 
the ground. 

“ She’s watching me,” Margaret 
thought: “she wants to see if I’ve got 
far as she has. *Fore I'd lean myv chin 
on folks’s gates and watch ’em!” 

“She knows I’m here,” reflected the 
Enemy, “ just as well as anything. ’Fore 
T’d peek at people out o the ends o’ 
my eyes!” 

Between the two, a little higher than 
their heads, tilted a motherly bird on a 
syringa twig. 

‘ Ter-wit. ter-wee,—pit-ee, pit-ee!” she 
twittered under her breath. And it did 
seem a pity to be quarrellers on a day 
in May, with the apple buds turning as 
pink as pink! 

“T sha’n’t ever tell her any more 
secrets,” Margaret mused, rather sadly, 
for there was that beautiful new one 
aching to be told. 

“T sha’n’t ever skip with her again,” 
the Enemy’s musings ran drearily, and 
the arm she had always put round Mar- 
garet when they skipped felt lonesome 
and—and empty. And there was that 
lovely new level place to skip in! 

“ Pit-ee! Pit-ee!” sang softly the 
motherly bird. 

It had only been going on a week of 
seven days. It was exactly a week ago 
to-day it began, while they were making 
the birthday presents together, Margaret 
sitting in this very chair, and Nell—and 
the Enemy sitting on the toppest door- 
step. Who would have thought it was 
coming? There was nothing to warn 
no thunder in the sky, no little mother- 
bird on the syringa-bush. It just came 
oh, hum! 

“T’m ahead!” the Enemy had sudden- 


ly announced, waving her book-mark. 
She had got to the “h” in her Mother, 
and Margaret was only finishing her cap 
ital “M.” They were both working 
“ Honor thy Mother that thy days may 
be long,” on strips of cardboard for their 
mothers’ birthdays, which, oddly enough, 
came very close together. Of cours« 
that wasn’t exactly the way it was in the 
Bible, but they had agreed it was better 
to leave “thy Father” out because it 
wasn’t his birthday, and they had left 
out “the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth ” because there wasn’t room for it 
on the cardboard. 

“T’m ahead!” 

“That’s because I’m doing mine the 
carefulest,” Margaret had retorted, 
promptly. “There aren’t near so many 
hunchy places in mine.” 

“Well, I don’t care; my mother’s the 
best-looking, if her book-mark isn’t!” in 
triumph. “ Her hair curls, and she does 
n’t have to wear glasses.” 

Margaret’s wrath had flamed up hotly. 
Mother’s eyes were so shiny and tender 
behind the glasses, and her smooth brown 
hair was so soft! The love in Mar- 
garet’s soul arose and took up arms 
for Mother. 

“T love mine the best, so there!—so 
there!—so there!” she cried. But side 
by side with the love in her soul was the 
secret consciousness of how very much 
the Enemy loved her mother, too. Now, 
sitting sewing all alone, with the Enemy 
on the other side of the fence, Margaret 
knew she had net spoken truly then, but 
the rankling taunt of the curls that 
Mother hadn’t and the glasses that she 
had, justified her to herself. She would 
never, never take it back, so there!—so 
there !—so there! 

“She’s only got to the end o’ her 
‘days,—I can see clear .from_ here,” 
soliloquized the Enemy, with awakening 
exultation. For the Enemy’s “ days” 
were “long,”—she had finished her book- 
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n to shut out the memory of the 
ker at the rence, She had 


bout discourteously “ back to” 


I guess contempla d Mar 
earet. “my days ‘ll be long enough in 
he land! I guess so, for I honor my 
ther enough to live forever! That 
me think—I guess I better go 

n and kiss her good night for to-night 


e won't be at home. 


It was mid-May and school was ne: 


ir 

ly vel Th long summer vacation 
retched endlessly, lonesomely, ahead of 
Margaret Last summer it had been so 
different. A summer vacation with a 
friend right close to you all the time, 
skipping with you and keeping house 
with you and telling all her secrets to you, 


about as far away as—as China is 
m an nen ‘cross the fence! Oh, 
ations are so splendid and 
! are so un-splendid! 

It did not seem possible that anything 





drearier than this could happen. Mar- 
aret would not have dreamed it pos- 
sible. But a little way farther down 
Lonesome Road waited something a great 
deal worse. It was waiting for Margaret 
behind the schooihouse stone wall. Th 
ery next day it jumped out upon her. 

Usually at recess Nell the Enemy 
and Margaret had gone wandering away 
ogether with their arms around each 
other’s waist, as happy as anything. 
But for a weck of recesses now they had 
gone wandering in opposite directions 
he Enemy marching due east, Margaret 
due west. The stone wall stretched away 
to the west. She had found a nice lon ” 
some little place to huddle in, behind 
the wall, out of sight. It was just the 
place to be mist rable in. 

“T know something!” from one of a 
little group of gossipers on the outside 
of the wall. “She needn’t stick her chin 
out an’ not come an’ play with us. She’s 
nothing but an adopted!” 

“Oh!—a whoet?” in awestruck chorus 
from the listeners. “Say it again, 
Rhody Sharp.” 


THE AD¢ 

Vat The longing to shout it out 
‘lve got min lone!” vas so intens 
hin her that her chin lost its balance 
ence-rail and she jarred down 
\ n her heels. So close related 

e mind and matte 

Margaret res rted to philosophic con 





\PTED. 


‘An adopted that’s all: she is I 


guess nobody but an adopted need to go 
rampin’ past when we invite her to 
play with us! I guess we’re good as shi 
is an’ better, too, so there!’ 

Margaret in her hidde nook heard 

th a cold terror creepi er her and 
settli ‘round her he It was so 
lose now that she breathed with dif 
ticulty [f—supposing ey meal 

Rhody Sharp vre fibl ! Id 
beleve 1 single word us Y sprang 
forth l e} mpio1 \ | She’s 
lreadfully fond of h her—just 

‘She doesn’t know it,” promptly r 


turned Rhody Sharp, her voice stabbing 
poor Margaret’s ear like a sharp littl 


sword. “ They’re keeping it from her. 


My gran’mother doesn’t belie they'd 
ought to. She savs 

But nobody cared what Rhody Sharp’s 
gran’mother said. <A clatter of shocked 


little voices burst forth into exeited, 
pitying discussion of the unfortunate 
vho was nothing but an adopted. One 


of their own number! One they spelled 
- 


th and multiplied with and said the 
capitals with every day! That they had 
invited to come and play with them 
9 ' 


an’ she’d stuck he r chin out! 

“Why! Why, then she’s a rphan !” 
one voice exclaimed. “ Really an’ honest 
she is—an’ she doesn’t know it! 

‘Oh my, isn’t it awful!” another 
voice. “Shouldn’t you think she’d hid 
her head I me in, if she knew ?” 

It was already hidde 


Deep down in 
the sweet, moist grass a littl heavy, 
uncrowned, terror-smitten head. The 
eruel voices kept on. 

‘It’s just like a disgrace, isn’t it? 
Shouldn’t you s’pose it would feel that 
way if ’twas you?” 

“Think o’ kissin’ your mother good 
night an’ it’s not bein’ your mother?” 

‘Say, Rhody Sharp ll o’ you—look 
here! Do you suppose that’s why her 
mother—I mean she that isn’/—dresses 
her in checked aperns? That’s what 
orphans 

The shorn head dug deeper. A. soft 
groan escaped Margaret’s lips. This 
very minute, now while she crouched in 
the grass,—oh, if she put out her hands 
and felt she would feel the cheeks! She 


had been to an orph—to a place once 
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herself. 


Her 


Chey 


with with 








and the 
were all all 


seen 

aprons 

checked. 
At home, 


the re were 


folded in a beautiful pile, 
all the others. 
pink-« hecked one and the brown-checked 
one and the prettiest one of all, the one 
with little white checks marked off with 
buff. The one she should feel if she put 
out her hand was a blue-checked. 
Margaret 
the matted grass; 
out. It was 
understood it all. 
things. 


There was the 


drove her hands deep into 
she would not put them 
terrible! Now 


She remembered 


was it she 


They crowded with capital T’s, 
and pointed their 
fingers at her, and smiled dreadful smiles 
at br, and whispered to each other about 


sat down on her and jounced 


Things—up to her 


her, Lhey 
up and down, till she gasped for breath. 

The teacher’s bell rang crisply and the 
But 
Margaret crouched on in the sweet, moist 
grass behind the wall. She stayed there 


voices changed to scampe ring fee So. 


a week—a month—a year—or was it 
only till the night chill stole into her 
bones and she crept away home? 

She and Nell—she and the Enemy 


had been so proud to have aprons just 


alike and eut by the same dainty pat- 
tern. But now if she knew—if the 
Enemy knew! How ashamed it would 
make her to have on one like—like an 
adopted’s! Tlow she’d wish hers were 
stripes! Perhaps--oh, perhaps she would 
think it was fortunate that she was ‘an 
enemy now. 

But the worst Things that crowded 


up and seoffed and gibed were not Things 


that had to do with enemies. The worst- 


of-all Things had to do with a little 
tender woman with glasses on whose 
hair didn’t curl. Those Things broke 
Margaret’s heart. 

“ Now you know why She makes you 
make the bed over again when it’s 
wrinkly,” gibed one Thing. 

“And why she makes you mend the 


holes in your stockings,” another Thing. 

“She doesn’t 
ones!” flashed 
could not 


ewirled in. 


do the biggest 
hotly, but she 
of Things. It 


make me 
Margar« a 
stem the tide 


why She makes 


Perhaps now you see 
vou hem towels and wipe dishes 

“And won't let 
of pie—” 


you eat two pieces 
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“Or one piece o fruit-eake 

“ Maybe you remember now the times 
she’s said, ‘This is no little daughter 
of mine ’?”’ 
“ That 
only beeause I was’ naughty,” she plead- 
ed, strickenly, but sh 
it wasn’t 


Margaret turned sharply. was 


her soul 
knew it 


knew in 
“only because.” She 


was because. The terror within her was 


growing more terrible every moment. 


Then came shame. Like the evilest 
of the evil Things it had been lurking 


in the background waiting its turn,—it 


was its 


turn now. Margaret sat up in 
the grass, ashamed. She could not name 
the strange feeling, for she had never 
been ashamed before, but she sat ther 


a piteous little figure in the grip of it. 
It was awful to be only nine and feel 
like that! To shrink from going home 


past Mrs. Streeter’s and the minister’s 
and the Enemy’s—oh, most of all past 
the Enemy’s!—for fear they’d look out 


of the window and say, “ There goes an 
adopted !” they'd point their 
tingers—Margaret closed her eyes dizzily 
and saw Mrs. Streeter’s plump one and 


Perhaps 


the minister’s lean one and the Enemy’s 
short brewn one, all pointing. She could 
feel something burning her on her fore- 


head,—it was “ Adopted,” branded there. 
The Enemy was worst. Margaret 


crept under the fence just before she got 
io the Enemy’s house and went a weary, 
roundabout She could 
bear to have this dearest Enemy se« 


way home. hot 
her 
in her disgrace. 


Moth—She That Had Been 


wondering why 


would be 
late. If 
she looked sober out of her eves and said, 
“This can’t be my little girl, can it?” 
then Margaret would know 
That would be the final proof. 
The chimney was in sight now, 


Margaret was 


for ce rtain. 


now 
the roof—now the kitchen door, and She 
That Had Been “was in it! She 
shading her and looking for the 
little girl that wasn’t hers. A sob rose 
in the little girl’s throat, but she tramped 
steadily on. 


was 
eyes 


It did not occur to her to 
snatch off her hat and wave it, as little 
girls that belonged did. She had done 
it herself. 

The kitchen door was very near in- 
It did not seem to be Mar- 
garet that was moving, but the kitchen 
door. 


deed now. 


It seemed to be coming to meet 
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her and bringing with it a dear slender 


figure. She looked up and saw the sob« 
its dear 
“This can’t be 


Margaret 


hess ih eyes, 


my little girl, can 
more. With a 


but heard no 


mufed wail she fled past the slender 
figure, up-stairs, that she did not see at 
ill, to her own little room. On the bed 
she lay and felt her heart break under 


her awful little cheeked apron. For now 
she knew for certain 
down wbout he a 
forgot 
She had al- 
the night- 
dark and imagined creepy steps coming 
along the hall and the door. The 
things sne. imagined now dread 


fuler than that. This was so 


[wo darknesses shut 
heart-break of one she 


to be afraid of the other. 


ways before been afraid of 
into 
were 
hew dark 
much dark« r! 

The Vv 
hi r lic 


By and by 


thought she was asleep and let 
little bed 
time enough to 
childish 


it behind her in 


the re on he r alone. 
would be 
probe gently for the trouble. 
Perhaps she 


her sleep. 


would leave 


Out-of-doors suddenly a new sound 
rose hrill above the crickets and the 
frogs. It was the Enemy singing 


“ Glory, glory, hallelujah.” 


] 1 
last straw. Marg 


That was the 
aret writhed deep r into 
She-eknew the rest of 


the pillows. what 


it was—* Glory, glory, hallelujah, ’tisn’t 
me! Vy soul goes marching on!” She 
was out there singing that a-purpose! 

In her despe rate need for some one 


to lav her trouble to, Margaret “laid it 


to” the Enemy. <A sudden, bitter, un- 
reasoning resentment took possession of 
her. If there hadu’t been an Enemy, 
there wouldn’t have been a_ trouble. 
Everything would have been beautiful 
and—and respectable, just as it was be- 
fore. She would have been out there 
inging “ Glory, hallelujah,” too. 

*She’s to blame—I hate her!” came 


“Oh, I do! 


I’m always go 


muflledly from the pillows. 
I can’t help it, I do! 
ing to hate her for 
n’t have 
Needn’t What had the 


little scapegoat out there in the twilight 


ve rmore! She need- 


have what? 


done? But Margaret was beyond rea- 
soning now. “Mine enemy hath done 
it,” wes enough for her. If she lived 
a thousand years—if she lived two 


she would 


thousand 


never speak to the 
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again, 
put her into 
God blesses. 
A plan formulated itself after a whil 
in the dark little room. It 
the travail of the child’s soul. 
done—there 
do. 
up agein 
light 
pineushion 
after she 


never 
her 


her, 


Enemy forgive 


never prayer again 


was born of 
Some- 
must be 

would 
huddled 


to eatch the 


thing Was some- 


She began it at 
the 
She 


thing she 
once, windo 


woul 
they 


failing 
in it to her wher 
would find it 
Did folks 
In her 


have 


after was gone. 


an Adopted ¢ 
Margaret 


ever mourn for 


sore heart vearned to 


them mourn. 


“7 


her tr mbling 


have found it out,” she wrote with 
little fingers. “I don’t 
its wicked becaus I couldent help 


supose 


being one but it is orful. It breaks your 


hart to tind youre one all of a suddin. 
If J had known before, I would have 
darned the big holes too. Ime going 
away becaus I ecanot bare living with 
folks I havent any right to. The stik 


pin this is pined on with is for Her That 
Wasent Mother for I love 
still. When this you see remember m«¢ 
the TOSE 


Ever my her 
is red the violet blue sugger is 


and so are MARGARET.” 


sweet vou. 


She pinned it on tremblingly and then 
back to bed. 
sleep, at 


crept Pe rhaps she went 
suddenly there 


He r voice and 


but and lis 


any rate, quite 
were voices at her door 
His. She did 
tened to them. 
“Dear child! 


up, Henry? 


not stir, lay 
Wouldn’t you wake her 
What do you suppose could 
have happened?” That was the voice 
that used to be Mother’s. It made Mar- 
garet feel thrilly and homesick. 

“ Something at school probably, dear, 
you All of littl 
school.” The voice 
used to be her Fathe r’s. 

“T know, but this have been a 
big one. If you had seen her little face, 
Henry! If she Nelly, I should 
think somebody had been telling her 
about her origin, you know—” 

Margaret held her breath. Nelly was 
the but origin ¢ 
This thing that they were saying—hark! 
Nelly to find 
out that way—it would be so much kind- 
er to tell her at home. You 


mustn’t worry. sorts 
troubles happen at 
that 


must 
were 
Enemy, what was en 


“T’ve always expected 


know it 
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would, Henry, instead of letting her hear 
it from strangers and get her poor little 
heart broken. Henry, if God hadn't 
given us a precious little child of our 
own and we had ever adopted 

Margaret dashed off the quilts and 
leaped to the floor with a ery of ecstasy. 
The anguish—the shame—the cruel 
gibing Things—were left behind her; 
they had slid from her burdened little 
heart at the first glorious rush of under- 
standing; they would never come back, 

never come back, never come back 
to Margaret! Glory, glory, hallelu- 


jah, *twasn’t her! 


Her soul went march- 
ing on! 
The two at the door suff red an un- 


expected, an amazing onslaught from a 


flying little figure. Its arms were out, 
were gathering them both in, — were 


strangling them in wild, exultant hugs. 

“Oh! Oh, you’re mine! I’m yours! 
We’re each other’s! [Tm not an Adopted 
any more! I thought I was, and I was- 
n't! [I was going away and die—oh, 
oh, oh!” 

Then Margaret remembered the En- 
emy, and in the throes of her pity the 
enmity was swallowed up forever. The 
instant yearning that welled up in her 

put her arms around the poor real 
Adopted almost stifled her. She slid out 
of the two pairs of big tender arms and 


scurried away like a hare. She was 


going to find Nelly and love her—oh, 
love her enough to make up! She would 
give her the coral beads she had always 
admired; she would let her be mistress 
and she’d be maid whe n, they kept house, 

she’d let her have the frosting half of 
all their cake and all the raisins. 

“Tl let her wear the spangly veil 
when we dress up—oh, poor, poor Nelly!” 
Margaret cried, softly, as she ran. “ And 
the long st trail. She may be the richest 
and have the most children—I'd rather.” 

There did not seem anything possible 
and beloved that she would not let Nelly 
do. She took agitated little | aps through 
the soft darkness, sending on ahead her 
yearning love in a _ tender little call: 
“Nelly! Nelly!” 

She could never be too tender—too 
generous—to Nelly, to try to make up. 
And all her life she would take care of 
her and keep her from finding out. She 
shouldn’t find out! When they were 
both, oh. very old, she would still be 
taking care of Nelly like that. 

‘Nelly! Nelly!” 

If she could only think of some Great 
Thing she could do, that would—would 
hurt to do! And then she thought. She 
stopped quite suddenly in her impetuous 
rush, stilled by the Greatness of it. 

“T’ll let her love her mother the 
best,” whispered Margaret to the stars, 

“so there!” 
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BY HARRIET N. WELLMAN FAIRBANKS 


HIS is not evening twilight, ’tis the dawning. 
Fairer and plainer grow the hills afar. 
[ am not folding up my hands from labor; 
Freshly I lift them, while the paling star 
Melts into light. 


O, vaster, grander, grows 
The shadows vanish in 


the world before me; 
the rising ray. 


I am not agéd; I am just beginning 


Through God’s great Universe to make my way, 
With soul alert, on pressing toward a day 
Unhemmed by night. 
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BY ROBERT KENNEDY 


Protessor of Ind rial Chemistry at the Un 


of the sensations that have to do motions 


anomalies of 


Presumably it is, fundamentally, due to by the 


VIOLETS AT GRASSE 


N inquiry into the objective cause particles, 


merely whether it is due to wave mo- trimmed body 
tions or to particles, is unexplained. them; but 


particles; but as to the mass of these practical, 




























Perfumes 


F COMMERCE—VI. 


DUNCAN 


versity of Kansa 


their velocity, th 


by which, for example, 
with perfume reveals one of the emanation 


of a rose conveys 


science. There is a trans- particular idea and the effluvium of garlic 
mitting rose and a receiving nose; but one vastly remote, obscurity 
concerning the manner of their inter- Science proceeds by measurement. 
communication virtually nothing is and sound ean be accurately measured 
known. Present-day physics has but a by photographic and phonographic de- 
stammering answer to the question: vices respectively, and there 
What flies between? The cause of odor, consequence a well - ordered, 





f knowledge relating to 
odor can be measured 
nose, an instrument 
to be sure, as a detector—so 
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sensitive that it can pe reeive one-two 
thousandth of a milligram of mint in 
a quart of air—but of small utility as a 
quantitative measurer of one smell as 
1inst another. Some day some fortu- 





nate student will devise a mechanism 
for measuring odors, and with it will 
open the chapte r on the physics of scent. 

Concerning perfumes, it seems that 
they cannot be arranged rhythmically, in 
spectra, like colors, nor in octaves, like 
sounds, but that they are unrelated 
phenomena. Still, one of the curious 
facts in QOdorographia is the masking 
effect which one odor has over another. 
It must have been the overweighted con- 
sideration of this fact that gave rise to 
the saying that “the civilization of a 
eountry varies directly with the amount 
of soap it consumes and inversely with 
the quantity of its perfumes,” a dictum 
that cannot possibly be sustained. For 
perfumes are not used merely in lieu of 
soap and water. Scent is peculiarly a 
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fundamental sense; and about every odor 
that is distinctively a perfume there ar 
certain phenomena that have to do with 
the basie feelings of our nature. First, 
there is the actual agreeableness of a per 
‘ume. This is a fact of sensation. A 
perfumed atmosphere, or object, is likable 
if (and the if is emphatic) the perfume 
exists as a trace, only as a suggestion; 
for the appreciation of perfum most 
highly developed in refined sensations. 
Next, permeating a perfumed atmospher 
there is another “ atmosphere ” that the 
presence of a perfume inspires. “ The 
sweet south upon a bed of violets ” in 
duces not merely pleasant sensations, but 
softness of feeling—there is an aroma of 
gentleness; a perfume is an_ incense 
Finally, a perfume has the power, a sur 
passing power, of lifting up to the sur 
face of consciousness bits of the buried 
past. This resurrecting power, a sudden 
perfume and a following memory, is 
within the experience of everybody. 














CUTTING THE 


ROSES AT GRASSE 


























SEPARATING THE PETALS FR 


All 


pave hologieal, and ewsthe tic, are 


these phenomena, physiological, 
represent- 
ed concretely as very precious substances 


that 


are beautifully vialled and sold: for 
women love to supplement the color of 
the petals with these attractive and at- 
tracting qualities. In addition, this 
graciousness that there is about the 


flower of delicately 


and about scented cleanliness, has brought 


iness 


scented objects, 


about the use of perfumes in soaps, eau 
de cologne, aromatic vinegars, toilet- 
waters, dentifrices, cosmetics, and con- 
fectionery to an extent that is as 
wide-spread as prosperity admits. There 
is a commerce in them, and it is the 
nature and extent of this commerce, and 
something of its relation to American 
industry, that constitutes the subject- 


matter of this paper. 

Three industries, with functions wholly 
distinet, are 
terials. The 
from 


concerned with odorous ma- 
function of the first to 
the plant odoriferous 


is 


its 


extract 








M THE PISTILS OF ROSES 


principles in exceedingly and 


Th 


with 


an pure 
concentrated form. function of th 
has to do the artificial 
synthesis of these natural principles or 
their suecessful simulation. The third 
industry, perfumery proper, accepts the 


’ 
“ePcona 


products of the other two, and works upon 


them with its art. The industry for the 
extraction of the pure natural essences 
of flowers has its central seat at Grasse, 
which, as they used to say long ago, 
“is the little village near Cannes.” 
It is a quaint little medieval town that 
lies above the Mediterranean in a vale 


sheltered that of Avalon. Here 
in days of stainless blue, and gold, and 
below the white of distant Alps, Flora sits 
enthroned. 


as as 


As in this place she governs 
the procession of her flowers; so, in aec- 


cordance with her ruling, act all the 
merchants of the world that deal in 
odorous things. Grasse dominates the 


world in the extracted principles of the 
perfume flowers. 


All the vear long the Grassois are a 
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March and 
the V iole I 


900,000 


April 


jonquil 


Core 
and the 
TOO000 violets 


nil abo if 


to pounds ot 


35,000 pounds of jonquils. 


In May ind June the people are busy 
with the roses 3,300,000 pounds of 
them: which, after they have picked, 
they must overpick, for the petals must 
ill be carefully separated from the in- 
jurious pistils. In May and June, too, 
they ar confronted with the task of 


£500,000 of 


work, for 


gathering pounds orange 


the 
cent from this mass of flowers produces 


flowers. This is trying 
in exasperated and exasperating form of 


fever: indeed, there is even a pecul 
to which orange-flower pick- 


In Jun 


ar syncope 


rs are subject. and July 


the V 
1ust gather 45,000 pounds of thyme and 


12,000 pounds of rosemary. In July 
ilso comes the myrtle. In August and 


Septembe r there are 175,000 pounds of 
1,320,000 pounds of jasmine, 
of and 176.000 


pounds of lavende E> for which the Grass 


tuberoses, 


65,000 aspic, 


pounds 


ois send their people into the higher 
Alps, where they gather it and distil it 


In s« ptember and October 


on the spot. 


FLORAL 
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there Is 


and Oc- 
floral year ends 


he red geranium, in 


November the 


he r and 


with the gathering in of 60,000 pounds 
if cassie-flowers. December, January, 
und February are, naturally, fully oe 
cupied with the preparatory and antici- 


patory work of the coming season. 


Th the 


annually in the neighborhood of 


total weight of Howers gathered 


nust approximate ten to twelve billion 
pounds. The number of flowers this 
weight represents is almost incredible. 
Consider one kind of flower only: The 
average weight of a jasmine-flower is 
about 120 milligrams, and consequently 
the season’s gathering of jasmine alone 
represents the formidable figure of five 


billion jasmine flowers picked by hand. It 
be remarked that two-thirds of the 
people of Grasse live to the age of seventy. 

The people of the distilleries aré 
busy as the flower-pickers, and when the 
the es 
the 5 lang 


may 
as 


flowers are resting they extract 
sential oils of exotic plants 
vlang of the Philippines, the female ros 
of the of 


cloves, of 


wood Guiana, oils cinnamon, 
ot oft 


ond many others 


sandalwood, patchouli, 

















THE ORANGE-FI 





)WERS AT GRASSE 


























DISTILLATION OF LAVENDER ON THE SPOT 


The methods by which the Grassois 
extract from the flowers their subtle and 
delicate perfumes show them to be well 
aware of the rivalrous times in which 
they live; they are unresting in their 
efforts to realize the highest ideals of 


their art. 

Rosemary, thyme, lavender, geranium, 
roses, and orange-flowers they distil with 
that range in 
taining-power from 300 to 60,000 quarts. 


steam in alembics con- 


The steam and extracted oil subsequent- 


ly reassume the liquid form in suit- 
able condensers, whence the oil is read- 
ily drawn off. The water - distillate 


from the flowers is conserved in huge 
receivers, for it is of course saturated with 
the valuable either used 


over and over again in the alembics, or, 


essence; it is 


in the extraction of certain flowers, it is 
There is rose- 
water, there is jasmine-water, and there 
is orange-flower water literally sufficient 
to float a frigate. All told, about 4,000,- 


sold as “ distilled waters.” 


000 quarts of “distilled waters” are 
salable at Grasse at the rate of five cents 
ap vund. 

For the extraction of delicate and 


fugitive flowers, such as the jasmine, the 
and the jonquil, the method 
par excellence is that of cold enfleurage, 


tuberose, 








OF PICKING. 








IN THE ALPS ABOVE GRASSE 


by which the flowers are placed upon the 
purest of pure cold lard held upon glass 
plates in wooden frames. Every day 
fresh flowers are laid upon the lard, until 
it becomes a saturated “ pomade” of es- 
sence. This solution of perfume in lard 
is then extracted with cold alcohol con- 
tinuously paddled into agitation; the aleo- 
hol is then evaporated and the concen- 
trated extract is obtained as the “ quintes- 
sence ” of the flower. A somewhat similar 
method is that of hot maceration, in ac- 
cordance with which the flowers are im- 
mersed in, and continually paddled ir, 
lard that is melted and hot. The per- 
fumed lard is afterwards separated from 
the exhausted flowers by filtration and 
pressure. In this obtained the 
“ quintessence” of roses, orange-flowers, 
cassie, and violets. Finally, there is the 
process, entirely modern, employing vola- 
tile solvents, by which, in a closed ex- 
traction apparatus, light petroleum spirit 
dissolves the essences, and after evapora- 
tion in a vacuum leaves them in a solid 
form as the parfums solides—a process 
good for all flowers alike. 

The essence extracted from any one 
flower depends, in its quality and in its 
quantity, upon the method 
Thus, a pound of oil 


way is 


employed. 
extracted from 
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distillation by 
steam is worth $36, through petroleum- 
ether $72, and through melted lard $136. 


Essence of violets extracted by petroleum 


orange - flowers through 


is worth $163 a pound, while extracted 
through lard the price of a pound rises 
to $1363. With most flowers, though, the 
quantity of perfume extractable is greater 
through lard than through any other 
process. This has given rise to the theory 
that the flower, even after decapitation 
and immersion in the lard, is a veritable 
little factory that lives and continues to 
produce its perfume. It is a pretty 
theory, but it cannot be held in the light 
of recent knowledge. Just as soon as the 
blossom is separated from the twig that 
nourished it, it is dead. Of the perfum« 
vhich the blosscm holds, only a small 
mart of it exists in a free state, the re- 
ainder being held in inodorous combina- 
on with the glucosides. The explana- 

n of the fact observed lies in this, that 
rice r the catalytic action ot certain 
e flower this bound 
fume is gradually set free even after 


zymes existing in tl 


leath of the flower. This explanation 


FLORAL 





has a learned 
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sound, but the Grassois 





are an earnest people, and such things 


interest them. They are not resting con- 
tent with the purity and volume of their 
products, even though these command the 
respect and admiration of the world, nor 
with the $6,000,000 which are the yearly 
fruits of their toil. They strive in every 
way to make their process ralional. Thus, 
to-day, they are inquiring into the parts 
of the plant in which exist the essences, 
and the propitious epoch for cutting the 
flowers; they are investigating the in- 
fluence of external causes on the growth 
of their flowers, such as the temperature, 
the degree of humidity, the electric ten- 
sion, the light, the nature of the soil, and 
the eatalytie action of enzymes. 

Outside the progressive character of th 
race, the reason for this absorbed ear 
is not far to seek. There is a foe in the 
field, imp. rsonal but deadly, and they 
ire sane enough to arm themselves. They 
have to meet the onset of chemistry and 
the second industry concerned’ with 
Mlorous materials. To illustrate this 
fact The chemist has _ investigated 
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he essence and 


he has dis- 


the following 


of jasmine, 


overed that it 


Posse SSCs 


percentage 


composition ; 


JASMINI 


Benzvl aleohol ... 6.0 
Linalol lS 7) 
Jasmonme 6 3.0 
Benzyl acetate H5.0 
Lenalyle acetate . 7.5 
Methyl anthranilate 0.5 
Indol ceeeees ° 2.5 

100.0 

, 

Ile has discover apparently, every 
onstituent in oil of jasmine, and as a 
onsequence he has only to make and 
mix these constituents in his laboratory 


to provide the pure essence, And so this 
extract from th trade-cireular of a 
great firm of manufacturing chemists tells 
wh story 
JASMIN SPECIALITI 

] ence ac jasmin irtificiell 
en flac. de 10. 20. 50 et 100 o 120 
250 0 or, et 1k iSO 
It behooves us now to discover whether 
this struggle between the land and the 
| ratory, between the natural and the 


artificial, must inevitably be a_ bettle 
rance, desperate and merciless; or 
whether, with science the ally of each, 


ther 


result a friendly co- 
ind profit of both. 
Will what happened to the alizarin and 


! 
may ultimately 


peration to the help 


indigo dyes happe n to the essential oils? 
what the 
The 
substance 


product 


Let us see laboratory has ae 


complished. laboratory rival of any 
che mieal, 
abs lutely 


natural may be a 


irtiticial which is 


dentical with it both physically and 
chemically. Twenty years ago the tri- 
umphs of the present day were antici- 


pated in the discovery that the essential 
constituent of oil of bitter almonds was 
the nzaldehyde, capable of 
laboratory production from coal-tar. To- 
day it is being 


substance be 
manufactured on an ex- 
tensive seale for the requirements of the 
dye-stuff industry. i 
that of th 
recently it 


Its price is but one- 
Un- 


use in 


tenth natural product. 


t was impossible of 


perfumery beeaus 


mpurities that ruined its aroma. 


Now, 


however, under the legend “ benzalde- 


hvde free from chlorine” it is pure, and 


available to the perfume industry. 
Am the r essence 


Ww hich has 


vielded up 
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it contained traces of 
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its secret 


is oil of 
out to 


to the chemist 


winter- 


green, which turns be essentially 
methyl salicylate. 


viate 


the plant has nothing to do is a product 


and this methyl salic- 
prepared by processes with which 
as “ official ” in the 
United States Pharmacopoeia as the nat 
oil. In the leaves of the “ deer- 
tongue "—an herb that grows in abun- 
dance in Virginia, Florida, and Carolina 

there exists an 


of large sale, and is 


ural 


essence ealle d Coumarin, 


of cde licate and tenacious odor the basis 
of the 


hay.” 


perfume known as “ new-mown 


This coumarin has been su 


cess 
fully synthesized, and its German manu 
facture competes in a healthy way with 
the American plant. 
of th 


oils is van llin, 


The most important 
absolute syntheses of the natural 
which is the predominant 
odorous principle of the 
fruit of 


vanilla pod th 
au species of oré hid growing wild 


in Mexico and thereabouts. The extract 


ed essence of this “ pod is vanilla, the 
subject of a wide usage and a large con 
merce Now, the basie principle of th 
essence is methyl proto-catechuic alde 


hvde, ealled, for vanillin. This 
vanillin occurs not only in the vanill: 


pod, 


short, 


but in benzoin, assafeetida, beet 


sugar, asparagus, pine resin, Peru balsam, 
and to the husk of 
bark of the lime- 
potato-peel, and a dozen other 


] 


spread 


some extent also in 


oats, in cork, in the 
tree, in 
places. This illustrates how wid 
may be the natural oil. 
It was first prepared artificially by Tie- 
mann from coniferin, which oceurs in the 
Later 
came its production by the oxidation of 
eugenol, 


occurrence ot a 


cambium layer of various woods. 


the chief constituent of oil of 
cloves, and this is to-day the starting 
point of dozens of patents governing its 
There still 
which, they 


manufacture. are other 
while 
interesting when vanillin was worth fifty 
five dollars a pound, are at this time only 


academically so 


starting-points were 


when the price is but 


one-seventh as great. The total produc- 
tion of artificial vanillin fluetuates about 
25,000 pounds a year. 

An interesting that of a 
manutacturers. 
Zanzibar they 
out of the oil of 
cloves they extract eugenol; this eugeno! 


process is 
company of American 
Out of cloves 


obtain oil of 


from 


cloves: 


they transform into iso-eugenol, which, 


through the action of ozone (almost the 























PRESSING THE LARD FR 


only successful application of ozone in 


industrial chemistry), passes directly 
into vanillin and acetic acid. 

One of the 
rganie chemistry is the synthesis of veri- 
table 


mercial moment; and still another is the 
artificial production of natural nicotine. 


great recent triumphs of 


camphor, though it is of no com- 


But manufacturing chemistry is not 
limited in its competing power to the 
production of the actual natural sub- 


stance; it may throw into the market a 


body wholly different in chemical 


com 
position but possessed of similar specific 
properties. The laboratory may success 
fully simulate the product of the land. 


Thus there is artificial musk which has 


no known chemical relation to the seer 
tion of the musk-deer. It is made most 
successfully and on a large scale by sev- 
eral methods; the commercial product is 
mixed 


generally _ tri-nitro-butyl-xylene 


with nine times its weight of acetanilide. 


Other imitation products are mono- 
nitro-benzene and mono-nitro-toluenc, 
Vou. CXITIT.—No. 678.—1197 
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name of “oil of 
substitute the 
for the 


Still others are amyl acetate as 


which, under the hilt 
bit- 


scenting 


pane, 


natural oil of 
ter almonds purpose of 
SsO0ap. 
amyl vale rate 
of apple, cinnamic aldehyde 
as oil of cinnamon; and, of course, there 


essence of jargonelle pear, 


as essence 


are others. 

Still chemistry 
that 
nor the 


again, manufacturing 
will sometimes produce a substance 
is neither a natural product 
imitation of one, but, instead, has proper- 
that are 


to the 


ties wholly 


able 


heliotropin is A 


new and very valu- 
Thus, 

that 
perfumer a new note in the 


industry concerned. 
synthetic product 


gives to the 


e of available odors. 


sea It has a pecul 
irly sweet, pe rsistent odor, and mixed 
with vanillin it constitutes the perfume 
known as “white heliotrope.” Made 
originally from piperine extracted from 


pepper, it is now prepared commercially 
by the 


in the essential 


f safrol, which oceurs 
oil of and in 


When introduced 


oxidation 
sassafras 


oil of camphor. first 











sold for #356 a pound; now, under 


improved methods and through competi- 
ion, the price is less than $3 a pound. 
Another chemical product that has 
proved acceptabl to the perfumer is 
manufactured from oil of turpentine, 
which, when the chemist has run it 
through a course of reactions, ends as 
lerpineol with the pleasant, sweet odor 
of lilac. It serves for the preparation of 


the scents known as “white llae.” and 


= peculiarly useful to the soap-manu- 
facturer, for it is resistant to the action 
of alkalies. Phe eagerly desired per- 
fume of the violet tinds its synthetic 
rival in ionon which, after years of 
patient labor, has been successfully manu- 
factured from oil of lemon and from 
lemon-grass. It, or rather they (for there 
are two jonom s close ly related ), are now 
the subject of a considerable manu- 
facture, many patents, and an embarrass- 
ng lawsuit. Having in a state of ex- 
treme dilution the characteristic odor of 
‘fresh ” viol ts, they have been received 


vith vast enthusiasm. In addition to 


1] 
ik 


the artificial essences mentioned above, 
there are also iso-eugenol, used in the 


preparation of artificial carnations’ 
benzyl aleohol, with the odor of hya- 
cinth; anisie aldehyde, or liquid “ haw- 
thorn,” and the ethers of beta-naphtol, 
with their odors of acacia and orange- 
flowers: finally there are indol, methyl an 
thranilate and phenyl-ethyl-aleohol, which 
enter into the synthetieal rose, jasmine, 
vlang-vlang, and neroli scents that are 
offered on various sides, 

It must be obvious, on the basis of 
this fair catalogue of the achievements 
of synthetic chemistry, that their effect 
could not be inconsiderable; but it is a 
matter almost of astonishment to find 
the nature of it. For example, neither 
the consumption nor the price of natural 
musk has decreased since the inflow of 
the artificial musk of Baur. Since the 
coming of commercial synthetie vanillin, 
the vanilla has always been cultivated, 
its importation has not diminished, and 
its prices have consistently been main- 
tained The only effect of the advent 
of ionone has been an enormous exten- 
sion in the eultivation of the violet. 

In no one ease has the coming of a 
synthetic perfume injured the market of 
the natural product. The reasons for 
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this are plain and significant. The manu- 
facturers of the natural oils have earnest 
lv enlisted the aid of science. Th 
parent substances for the preparation 
the svnthetie oils are for the most part 
plant substances—not coal-tar; the bus 
ness of synthetic oils is tributary to the 
vegetable kingdom. It is impossible 
manufacture perfumery of the highest 
grade out of synthetic preparations alone, 
for the natural essence generally con 
tains minute traces of other substances 
that have their value. Thanks to the 
chemical products, the perfumer, the cor 
fectioner, and the soap - manufacturer 
have been enabled to produce articles 
at a low price that have found a ne 
clientele—the poor. Thanks to chem 
istry, there has been a rapid progress 
the lower classes towards a comfort and 
a luxury hitherto reserved for the priv- 
ileged rich. 

These two industries, the natural and 
the artificial, afford the raw material for 
the third—perfumery proper. This in- 
dustry is not a science, but an art, in 
which suecess depends upon the exercis 
of a ereative imagination carefully ten 
pered with good taste—qualities which 
Frenchmen have always been admitted 
to possess, and which explain Paris as 
the centre of perfume confections. Thi 
great perfumer is a musician in odors. 
With some eight notes in his seale, such 
as the orange-blossom, rose, violet, jon- 
quil, mignonette, jasmine, tuberose, and 
cassia, and with a multitude of grace- 
notes from scented woods, herbs, and 
flowers, he strikes a harmonious chord 
of scent. A “scent” never consists 
solely of the essence of one flower. It 
must have persistency or staying power; 
it must have intensity, and it must be 
superlatively agreeable. These qualities 
are obtained only by the most artful 
combination; every “scent” that is ex- 
quisite is a “creation.” The perfume of 
the violet has in one instance the follow- 
ing composition: essence of violet, nat- 
ural vanilla, tineture of orris-root, a 
touch of vetiver, essence of the leaves 
of the violet, and artificial ionone. The 
“ lily-of-the-valley ” scent consists of th 
essences of the jonquil, the tuberose, and 
Oriental oil of rosewood. 

For the perfumer to make his sue- 
cesses, his essential notes must be pure. 











A nosmi eople, or even laymen with a people not = strong, 
he sense untrained, can hardly appre their meat in the summer,” 
e the enormous difference that lies this they do despite t 
between a pure and an impure odorant and people that li 
body. ‘I here Is all the ditt rence, and aespite, too, the ayyress 
he offence. that there is to the musician he present day. In doing 
h ene note slightly, even very slightly, rd a lesson not only 
un But to the perfumer the 
ipurit as not only the offence ot land ~ not ot necessity 
he jarring te; it actually suppresses languorous ineptitude. 
al he others A pure essence Compare the products 
ke te of transparent glass—th llion pounds of fl 
nte ve ruins its quality. Thus, this little countrysice 
( Dpstance vith an odor absolute ot Arn rican extract 
sore ppears, when earefully ! climate 1 the | 
fi powerful, agreeabl mulative characte) 
not only so, but it turns out t veressive tariff should 
"i ! l L s f the delicate ! utacture f 
fume I ne Jasmine ind the rang 1 : to command 
n Seatol, as abominable hn ts world And vet the 
s ts name, is also most agrec of any real importan 
en pure, and it exists as a con United States is oil of 
uel element in the pertume of civet. 150,000 pounds of it, hardly half that 
R ! smells but little; it is only Japan. Possibly we 
‘ put that ft exhales Its power mall quantities of oil 
hi ! The absolute necessity of wintergreen, spruce 
tv. therefore, niakes it all the more hazel, but they ean hardh 
( t that Seience Is employed to Cl usly in the track 0 
vn products with adultera Everybody knows that 
ns The amount of adulteration of | unt? 
sential Is tended for consumption privileged in climat 
\) e! nstitutes a s indal: most as benliguant \ the 
is perpetrated abroad and with th and consequently one 
st eareful application of science. For nterest for the production 
1 elv, Science knows her own meth extracts of rose, violet 
nd by determining the physical gquil, lavender, ete., 
stants the oil, its congealing-point, a rivalry with the products o 
Ss speci weight, its rotary power, ts ot Grasse. One looks 
scosity nd its solubility in alcohol, admirable Census Report of 
he use mav have what he is entitled States, and one finds 
what he thinks he buys. ever the cause, this 
Finally, as the result of all this care the total production of es 
il, even loving, work from petal to per America does not exceed 
ume the re arises a delicate, sweet, in ibout nie twelft] that 
ens nad ery precious composition in France. 
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asketed, with all the embellishments and 


refinements of modern art, in bottle, label For much scientific 


x, and wrapper; and so it proceeds to cerning ‘the essential] 


the uttermost countries of the world, am indebted to M. 


bearing with it something of the grace (Cannes: and for an introduction 





4 ] 
practical 
| 


ittle study in pe rfumes shows the Parfumerie de Ni 


“ 


Grassols, like the ants, are if M. Bruno-Court at 





ut to the whok world, that the s ome! 


both East and West, nooks 


working of the 






































BY ABBY 
“Who aré 


in a 


HERE is a 


neither children nor gods, but men 


world of men.” 


love that is independent 


of age, caste, or sex, that does not 
wait for knowledge nor require 
common interests. It seems a matter of 


They encounter, the two of 


l ok, 


atmosphe re, 
whatever condition, with a word, a 


a touch, and each has a friend. 


Margery knew he had been watching 
her that evening. At last Jimmy Drew 
brought him up “Miss Clendenning, 


Jim- 
and slaughtered 


nother lamb led to the slaughter.” 


my assumed a lamblike 


look himself an attitude with him 
habitual and universal toward woman- 
kind. “ Hlis name is supposed to be Mr. 
J arn 


Iloward Van Dusen Wilmoth, but 


his real name is Van. 

Margery looked at the new lamb and 
found him reassuringly disguised in 
wolf’s clothing. She gave him her hand 


in the friendly Southern fashion, and was 


aware at once of the warmth and security 


f his clasp. She looked up into kind 


steady, cheerv eyes, and liked him. 


‘IT met the 


nicest man I ever saw?” she 
t iid her mothe r going home. = A sweet 
man, literally!” And to her own utter 


choked. 
first 


amazement she 


It was so from to last, so rapid 
and unforeshadowed she hardly knew what 


her, 


with 


was happening t Realization could 


I ( Xp rie nee, It 
that 
feeling 


child, a 


rome 


iot kee p pace 
addit 


have 


was 


ionally disarming she might 


had the 


father, a 


Sie for a grand- 
her 
out ot the 


vouth merely determined 


girl, a 


that 


woman 
mothe r’s age, 
heart. Sex and 
the form of their love. 

But as he was a man, that shortly be- 
her chief boast : and all the nebulous 
ideals that 


star-dust, 


came 
filled her mind 
the 
a new world spin 


girl 
diffused 


conde Tis d Into 


Thabane 
with swiftly, at 
Word, 
ning through the 


And, indeed, 


priate image of a 


heavens. 
Wilmoth was the appro- 
With 


girl’s dream. 











Nevertheless 


MEGUIRE 





ROACH 


his leonine head, his steady eve and hand, 
his deep voice, he gave an impression 
contralto, brown, massive. 

“Certainly they 
pleasure in 


seem to find inex- 


haustible each other’s so 


ciety,” Mrs. Clendenning said to Mrs. 
Wilmoth, who was ealling immediately 
on the early culmination of the affair. 
“On Sunday, for instance, Van is here 
to take her to church; he stays to din- 
ner, spends the afternoon, has tea. When 
he leaves that night, they have been 


about twelve hours together without any 
discoverable diminution of enthusiasm 
or conversation.” 

“Why, Van’s the best company I ever 
saw !” Margery exclaimed. 

It was the that the 
older women laugh, the girl’s own amaze- 


ment at her experience. 


tone made two 


Indeed, it had for both young people 
all the values of firstness—surprise, un- 
frittered vigor, absolute importance with 
out comparison. 

“So vou are sure he’s the Right Man ?” 
Mrs. Wilmoth looking at her. 


There was intensity in the girl’s small 


was 


italicized 
as her speech; and the face was so bright 
attractive it pretty. “ You 
think you are thoroughly congenial.” It 


darkness; her manner was as 


ind was 
was not as one who really asks. 

“Why, of course!” Margery was su 
“WVan’s congenial with every 
She had taken that for granted, 
or rather no sense of iack had made her 
consider it at all. But now that it was 
suggested, it caught her attention; sh« 
stopped to examine it. “It isn’t so much 
that we want or like the same things, or 
that we really have so much to talk about. 
But—being with Van is like—like being 
out on a perfect day,—one is just alive 
and glad.” Tears flashed to 
The lids dropped hurriedly. 

This openness was another result of the 
swiftness and surprise. 

The two women smiled at each other. 


prised. 
body.” 


her eyes 

















Mrs. Clendenning’s eyebrows lifted con- 
fidentially; Mrs. Wilmoth’s 
understandingly. 

Alone the girl brooded, faintly smiling, 
and even in company she was alone. Be- 
thoughts 
When no one was noticing 


broadened 


tween question and reply her 
slipped away. 
her, she grew self-conscious, blushed shy 
ly, smiled, confessing her secret, inviting 
sympathy, but shrinking from confidence. 
She was so happy her heart ached, and 
ache to see her. Now 
under Mrs. Wilmoth’s eyes she came back, 
flushing 


And 


made the othe rs’ 


and withdrawing. 


though Mrs. Wilmoth smiled, it 


was very ge ntlv. - He iwa nice boy, mv 
dear,” she said, quickly. 


Margery’s own amusement was apology 
“Then I’m not wholly to blame for be- 
ng so foolish, am I? Oh” 
was greater than neces 
deal 

me that so many other people admir 
Wis ene I 


deserve 


and inevita 


hlvy her vehemenes 


sary again,—* it does mean a great 


couldn’t love a man who 


it and who wasn’t a man! 
‘Yes, he’ll make you a 


Margery. He'll 


good husband, 
give 


you the most gen- 
erous allowance possible. You'll never 
need ask him for a pair of gloves, nor 
remind him it’s the servants’ pay-day, 


nor reproach him for forgetting to mail 

letter. He’ll never get over calling you 
‘dear,’ 
) 


nor helping you over a crossing, 


He'll 


exists. In an 


an errand. never know 


Ing 
inv other woman 
could would 
bell or the 


always nice-tempered about things. 


emer 


gency he and mend the 
And 
The 
best kind of chap to have around. Oh, 


he’ll make an ideal husband! He has been 


electric run furnace. 


a good son,—although ”—she laughed 
as she rose—“ at present he’s unbearable. 


anything but 


He ean’t bring his attention to a 


lle takes no interest in 


vou. 


civil question or a simple matter of busi- 


ness. He lives only when with you; 

betweentimes he alternates ferment and 

coma. Oh, ['m glad for all concerned 
is to be settled so soon.” 


Mrs. Clendenning ob- 
jected, seriously; “I would like to see 
them beat out such golden hours 
draw them out as long as possible.” She 
looked wistfully at this softly radiant 
little girl of hers. “ Besides, I don’t see 
how I am to be ready. 


“T don’t know,” 


and 


Margery is no 
help at all. She ig¢ so useless and absent 


| 
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minded these days, —and.,”” she added, 


‘so sweet.’ 
‘Now, 


mother,” Margery expostulated, 


‘this isn’t the wedding yet. You don’t 
have to begin weeping already.—Mother 


always mourns at a 
plained. “] 


gant. 


wedding,” she ex- 
thinks it ele- 
And now she’s additionally deter- 
mined no shall think 


So Jimmy Drew has supplied the 


suppose she 


one she arranged 
mine. 
ushers with big glaring bandannas: he says 
Van’s 


friends shall be just as sorry as 


mine, | believe you're jealous, both of 
vou.” 

“You know I wouldn’t be so selfish,” 
Mrs. Clendenning protested. “ But I am 
greedy for vou.” 

“Not 1,” Mrs. Wilmoth assured her. 
‘Nothing could come between Van and 
me.” 

‘Oh, well, now,” Margery put in, with 


the life still 
there are sev 
eral things could come between Van and 
they and | 


matter of a 


the quick independence of 
self-centred and unallied, “ 


me—only won't. Van just 


naturally are kin; it isn’t a 


ceremony, Oh” 


she deprecated he r dee 


lamation,—“ he’s the Only Man in the 
world for me, and. Love is the best thing 


n life.” 


It was not in character for Margery 


ndifferent to clothes or processions. 


At other girls’ weddings she was in her 


element. But she went through her own 
with her feet just above the ground. She 

iw the whole world in the bloom of 
dawn—dew and slant sunbeam; the dis- 


tance in a soft haze: and her lover, like 
star, onls as a light. 
The Junior Mrs. Wilmoth (who dis- 
covered, the very night of her wedding 


Mrs. Van ) 


eame back from her trip to a new world 


reception, that her name was 
a phenomenon all the more marked be- 
cause its exact opposite was also start- 


lingly true,—after all, evervthing was the 


same, even herself. 

The difference which impressed her was 
not so great in anvthing else as it was 
in her new idea of their association, hers 
and Van’s, and the new standpoint from 
which she regarded him. She had never 
before considered how much leisure his 
clerkship of the United States Court left 


His that had so added 


attractions of courtship, became 


him. freedom, 


to the 
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matrimonial embarrassment. She 


had 


normal, began to be 


not 


only her duties, but, returning 
0 the 


up her own friends and affairs again. 


new 
ready to take 
“It’s almost as bad as being a doctor’s 
told 


round any time of day.” 


te she him, “having a man 


. Still, the doctor Is worse,” he comfort 


ed her. “ He’s not only there when he isn’t 


wanted, but he’s not there when he is.” 
“Yes, I know you are,” she remem- 
bered, and forgot everything but the 
unny warmth of his smile. 
Wilmoth did have hours at his ofties 
ind did oversee it. But apart from that 


ile 


he was 


not exactly, nor lazy at all. 
A man with his taste for living and his 


popularity could never lack things to do 
Ile was always calling her to put on he 


hat and go with him. 


One afternoon Margery stood distract 


ed between her ideal of comradeship for 
eve rvthing and the pile ot papers 


on her desk to be 


next 


attended to before the 
! Beautification 
Board of the Middlesboro Auxiliary of 
the Civie Advancement 


secretary. 


meeting of the City 


League, of which 


he wis 


P But, Van, I can't plas with you all the 
re I can’t play all the time, anyway.” 
All right, if vou’re too busy.” He 


the invitation obligingly, but 
by ously disappointed. 


‘Oh, PM called, 


hurried so 


thdrew 


LO, she desperately, 


And she 


was a bit 


getting 
irritable when 
be helped her into the cart; 


is not right, so th 


and her hair 
t her hat flopped in 
“wild sale 


memory 


he r 
off the 


the wind and nearly drove 
d she could not 

of her desk. 

‘IT wouldn’t think you'd want to play 

all the time, either:” she 


the thought. “T didn’t 


shake 


back to 
how littl 


went 


re alize 


vou had to do, Van. Why don’t you get 
nto some business in connection with 
the ofee?” 

“Why should I? We have money 


enough, haven’t we? But not enough to 


throw away.” 
“Td hate to think that of you!’ 


“Why? The ability to 


make money 


is as much a gift as the ability to paint 
pictures. I never did anything in com- 
petitions, in school or sports. Never 
voluntarily entered but one race in my 
life Ile smiled at her. 
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Van” 


“ the good old bourgeois idea that 


not to bn di 


But. she 


verted, 


Was 


the man should support his family is the 
He ought to be able to, 
even if he doesn’t have to. Suppose the 
us ¢ that 
happe n all the time.” 

“Well, really, it’s a painful shock to 
that I’m 


W holesom«e one, 


necessity came to Things lik 


me to learn not supporting 
my family.” 

* Oh, know what I mean,” sh 
half smiled, half pouted. 

“What 


pen to us,” he explained. 


vou 

1] 
very well hap 
“My insurane 


for 


you mean can’t 
is planned to provide 
geney. And the position is for life. Un- 
less "—he teased “T get up 
candal spectacular enough 


every emer- 


her some 


to shock evel 


uur sophisticated government and _ los 
ut on the ‘ good-behavior’ claus 

“Oh, Van! I’m serious.” 

“Of course. You always are.” 

IIe smiled down quite a dista 
into her eyes, his own indulgent and 
tender. The girl’s hot eagerness steamed 
more sharply for a moment against his 
tempering calm, then love flowed over 
the tempestuous little spirit. 

“Oh, Van, vou argue like a woman!” 
she reproached him, yielding still halt 
unwilling to the persuasion of his arm 


‘You're a You make m« 


regular siren. 


love you so I can’t think of anything 
else, reason or duty. There now, do be 
good. Out on the open road like this!” 


“ Oh, there’s no one in sight but Jimn 
that gallant steed of his,” he 
reassured her, and chuckled as she 


Drew on 
sat up 


vigorously and jabbed a hatpin into a 


fresh place. 

“ Van,” she said at last, “I wish vou’d 
go into business.” 
looked 
“ That seems to be on your mind,” 


ad Well,” he gle ame d, “T admit 


it is an interesting idea 


He paused, fork in plate, and 
at her. 
he said. 
getting a man 
a job, not to provide occupation for him, 
but leisure for his wife.” 

“Oh, Van, can’t you be in earnest for 
onee!” she flamed at him. 

He did not 
sat petrified, staring. 

She had a little struggle with herself. 
“T don’t understand how you can be so 
indifferent,” came her muffled voice. 


“And TI don’t 


her, but 


even exclaim at 


understand why you 


























should be worrying about that, or why 
man should make his life a grind un 

less he has to. The only value of money 
= as a means to live. A man only tries 
vet it to have it to spend.” 

“Seme care for the getting, Van.” 
“And vou think that a fine ambition, 

Margery’ Money 


“Oh, money!” she broke in, with the 





scorn for just money that they only have 
who have never lacked what money alone 
ean give. “ You don’t understand what 
I mean. I said business, because it seems 
the most obvious thing in this country 
aman to do. But I’m always preach 
ng that women who ean afford it ought 
their time and talents to work 
that can't get done any other way. For 
every woman ought to do something. 
Ilow much more a man! You see, it 
asn’t money I meant, but that you 
ught to do something for your own sake 
nd other people’s. Ilave vou no interest 
n polities ¢” 

“ Dirty work.” 

‘You know the answer to that. But 
never mind. There are plenty of oth- 
er things, plenty that need doing right 
here in the city, that have nothing to do 
with polities.” 

“Oh, I see,” he smiled. “ Canvassing 
for the City Beautification Board of the 
Middlesboro Auxiliary of the Civie Ad- 
vancement League ?” 

Margery’s hands clutched the chair- 
arm. “TI should think you’d hate to be 
of no account!” 

Ile looked at her, puzzled; but, faith- 
fully counter-irritating, reproached, “ Do 
you say I am of no account ?” 

She shook it off. Her shoulders and 
arms fairly twitched with nervousness. 
This was just how she felt at the club 
when the ladies all talked at once and 
wouldn’t keep to the point. “ But, Van, 
it isn’t enough for you to be a good 
hushand.” It was patience held on to 
at the snapping-point. “I want you to 
. he worth something as a man, too. I 
want you to be important, among men 
who are important. What is this social 
popularity worth? And what does this 
clerkship prove?—that you got it be- 
cause you were your father’s son and 
hold it because you have a good deputy. 
I should think you would want to feel 
that you had accomplished something, 
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succeeded. Oh, don’t you see? I need 
to be proud of you, to admire you. It 
isn’t the getting I care about.” 

She pushed back her chair, got up 
sharply, and turned. . . . She was crying. 

“Why, Margery!” 

She clung to him. “Oh, it isn’t pos- 
sible we're as far apart as this,” she 
sobbed, and held him closer, which was 
naturally a bit confusing and contra- 
dictory. 

“Why, sweetheart! Til do anything 
rather than have you worry like this. 
There, there! I didn’t knew I was being 
a bad boy. I thought it was enough for 
us, and for us to do for the world, to 
make a good home. But Ill start an- 
ther breakfast. food, if you say so. Or 


| tell you what! they’re going to 
enlarge the Golf Club into a Country 
Club. I gave them a wad, of course, but 
I'll get them to put me on some active 
committees, if vou like.” 

Her hands dropped from his shoulders. 
She looked at him, and began to laugh. 
“Tlow aspiring!” she choked, and was 
erying again. 

H-m! She wanted him to do some- 
thing and then objected to what he could 
do. Well, stop to think of it, that was 
logical to continue to want him to do 
what she wanted him to do. 

Margery saw his look cloud, and her 
own changed electrically. “ Now, Van, 
I do appreciate your trying, for me, dear.” 
Pleasure, affection, touched the vivid lit- 
tle face with a piercing sweetness, that 
was sweet in proportion as her sharpness 
had just been extreme. “ But you know 
in the end I won’t care half so much for 
vour doing things for my sake as for 
your own. You see, it is the being 
I eare about, not just the doing. 
Go ahead with your Country Club 
committees, if you choose. It won't 
interfere. It’s a step in the right direc- 
tion. But keep my suggestion in mind 
and look around you, and see if, in the 
next few weeks, you don’t find something 
worth while. The world is full of work. 
Tt’s the workers who are lacking.—Oh, it 
will all come right.” Her spirits went 
up. She was always soaring with the 
eagle or glooming with the mole. “ You’ll 
see what a taste of it will do for you.— 
You mustn’t mind my being so frank, 
dear; what is love for but to help?” 


-- 
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It was like a renewal of the honey- 
moon. Margery’s bursts of sweetness were 
as thrillingly grateful as those first rare 
days of sunny stillness between the gusts 
of March. 

But the weeks passed, while she waited 
and inquired, and Van answered: 

“Yes, yes, I’m looking,” or, “It’s not 
so easy as talking, Margery. What any 
body ean do there are plenty to do: and 

man can only do what he can,” and, 
“Tt’s especially hard to find something 
that will go in connection with the job 
[ have.” 

‘Perhaps,” she urged, “if you gave 
this up altogether, you could find some- 
thing else with more future to it.” 

He looked at her. Then patience like 
in actual veil fell before his eyes. But 
then the familiar lines of humor restored 
the old Van. “ Well,” he said, “ suppose 
we wait until we’re sure of at least bread 
and butter on another bush before we 
cive up the bread, butter, and molasses 
in hand.” 

As they dragged on so, Margery’s small 
dark face grew peaked, and cifcles deep- 
ened under her eyes. She went at her 
own committees, her home duties, her 
social affairs, with a_ steadily rising 
crescendo of vim. 

There is turmoil in any stream sud- 
denly deflected at a sharp angle into a 
new direction. And if the current has 
the impetuosity of Margery’s nature to 
begin with, a whirlpool results. Physical- 
ly, mentally, emotionally, her marriage 
had stirred the girl. Sut at first she 
thought the problems and adjustments 
merely matters of circumstance, external; 
this clash of temperaments and ideals 
was personal, vital. 

Mrs. Clendenning watched her anx- 
iously. 

3ut Mrs. Wilmoth spcke: 

“Don’t you think you are wearing 
yourself out unnecessarily, Margery, try- 
ing to run the universe and Van? Can’t 
you see that it takes all kinds of people 
to make up a world, and that each has 
a right to go his own way ?” 

“But if Van and I are married we 
ought to go the same way.” 

“Then why not his?” 

“But I’m right! Oh, how can people 
be so blind and stubborn ?” 

Mrs. Wilmoth laughed and gathered 
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her close. “Oh, Margery, Margery!” 
She pressed the girl’s head against her 
deep, firm bosom. Her touch had seme- 
thing of the steadying, soothing effect 
of Van’s. “ Child, what will it all matter 
a hundred years from now ?” 

“Oh, but we mustn’t think of that.” 
The girl turned toward her, and looked 
up eagerly, appealingly. “It may matter. 
Anything may, tremendously. It would 
be dreadful to think it didn’t. And we 
can’t tell what will.” She was all italics. 
“We just have to go ahead and do our 
f 


utmost, every time, or nothing would 


ever get done.” 

“ Not even the building of rest-cures ?” 
Mrs. Wilmoth suggested. 

One noon Margery followed Van, going 
into the hall, to the front door, lingering. 

“What is it, dear? You seem to have 
something on your mind.” 
“ And I want to put it on yours.” 

“Well?’ He stood smiling at her, 
waiting. “ Well?’ 

“Van, I think I’ve found something 
for youuw—Now you won’t laugh, will 
you ?” 

He looked down at her, flushed, plead- 
ing, and suddenly he picked her up bod- 
ily. “Certainly I won’t,” he promised, 
laughing as he spoke. “ What is it?” 

She squirmed free and faced him. 
“Well, it’s old Uncle Jerry,” she began, 
in a lucid torrent. “ You know he has 
a delivery-wagon, and I use him for mes- 
sages and carrying and call him in to 
move things around and all that. The 
other day he had to make two trips to 
bring those few pieces of furniture over 
from mother’s; said his mule couldn’t 
pull it all at once. You ought to see that 
mule, Van—an automatie skeleton cov 
ered with hard, tight hide. I asked Uncle 
Jerry if the creature couldn’t do more, 
properly fed; and he said, ‘ Yas’m; so 
could Jerry.’ ‘ Why,’ I said, ‘ what’s the 
matter with you? Can’t you get work 
enough? Oh yes, he said, more work 
than he was able to take with the outfit 
he had.—Works in a circle, you see. I 
dare say craps has something to do with 
it, too. But at any rate that’s the situa- 
tion and your chance. I asked him how 
much he could make a day. with a good 


team, and how many days in the year 


he could make it. And— But I want 
you to talk with him. He’s waiting now. 
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We could use 
three others like Uncle Jerry, and run it 


our stable, and get two or 


on a commission basis. ... Don’t you 
see ¢ It’s a start and a prospect !—We 
seem to come back to business inevitably. 
There are more openings there. And, 
after all, money is power. And in these 
days it is the proof of success; every- 
thing worth doing is eventually paid 
for, And any man who builds up an 
industry is helping the community. And 
vou ought to be at something if only 
for the exercise of the moral muscles. 
And, as you say, a man can only do 
what he can.” 

“Whoa! Whoa!—How about the Elm- 
Twiney Hauling and Storage Company ?”’ 

“They won’t interfere. There are a 
lot of these free-lance darkies in the city, 
each with his own clientele, loyal as I am 
to Uncle Jerry. People know them, and 
can call on them for all kinds of odd jobs. 
And, anyway, people prefer them. The 
Klm-Twiney Company is only a branch 
here, from Portsmouth, you know, and it’s 
badly managed. The white teamsters are 
not controlled, and they’re independent 
and careless. They do damage and are 
not even polite about it. Oh, I thought 
of that.” 

“You seem to have thought of every- 
thing.” 

“TI tried to—QOh, Van, I’ve been so 
anxious and hopeful.” There was stress 
in her hands on his arm and in her look 
as she waited for him to decide. It was 
like pushing a great stone to set it rolling. 

“So you want me to take a_bone- 
yard mule, a wagon all four of whose 
wheels make separate tracks, and a stiff- 
legged old woolly-head into peonage, and 
eall it a financial investment?” (How 
aspiring! he thought, with a flash of 
reminiscent inner laughter.) 

“Even if nothing comes of it to you, 
you'll be helping them,” she urged. 

“Oh! or call it a philanthropy; I un- 
derstand.” But he saw the sensitive lit- 
tle face quivering on the hair-balance, 
to rise or fall at his word. “ All right,” 
he agreed, indulgently. “ A Deliverer to 
the Sons of Ham is doubtless as noble 
a mission as an Apostle to the Gentiles 
or a Leader for the Lost Tribes of the 
Hlouse of Israel. Lead on, Macduff.” 

Unele Jerry brought two of his friends 
with their private liveries. But after a 
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couple of days Wilmoth could not stand 
their dilapidated exits and entrances 
while he waited for them to feel their 
new oats. At Margery’s instance he coun 
termanded an order for the carriage they 
had decided on keeping, and the stab): 
was stocked with a different class of 
vehicles and horses. This arrangement 
proved so attractive that applicants over 
ran the rear premises, and an investi 
gating and sorting process resulted, in 
which Margery’s experience was mor 
valuable than Van’s. 

In a few months there was no doubt 
that the half-dozen wagons were paying. 
There were accounts to keep and matters 
to be attended to that could not always 
wait on even such elastic office hours as 
Van’s. And Margery’s desk and Mar- 
gery herself were at hand—Margery who 
needed, oh! less than a pinhole of op- 
portunity to pour the whole volume of 
her energy into any channel. She en 
joyed the doing itself, and she was hap 
py in the thought of what they wer 
doing. But Margery went at even he 
play too hard. 

Before the year was out, in considera 
tion of the growing city and the insuf- 
ficiency of the Elm-Twiney Company, 
the opening for them in heavier hauling 
was apparent. That meant larger stables 
down-town, and a big room where at least 
temporary storing could be done. The 
name of the management must be known. 
Advertising was necessary. Details mul- 
tiplied. Wilmoth, with a great deal to 
do himself, did not realize how much 
Margery was doing. They talked every- 
thing over together, so that even Mar- 
gery, being satisfied, was not struck with 
the fact that the conelusion was always 
according to her ideas. 

One afternoon Van, coming into his 
office of the Middlesboro Delivery Com- 
pany from his office at the Custom-house, 
found Margery regnant, arbitrating a 
difference between two of the drivers and 
Jimmy Drew. She glanced up as he 
entered, but, ignoring him in her con- 
centration, started on with the affair. 

But Jimmy interrupted. “T say, Van, 
this is great. You’re a lucky fellow. We 
always knew that.” He sighed and shook 
his head at Margery. “ But no one gave 
you credit for the busimess head you 
showed—in choosing your partner.” 























Jimmy couldn’t resist saying a clever 
thing whether or not it was either true 
or kind; or without 
‘whether it was true or kind. 

He did not observe now that Margery 
flamed, and Van slowly grew taller and 
broader-shouldered. 
into the background and Wilmoth took 


rather, reflecting 


She seemed to melt 


charge. 
When Jimmy 
the door to the street for her. 
“ Are you going home?” she asked. 
“T’ll take you to the car.” 
‘You might as well go, 


was Van opened 


gone, 


too, mightn’t 
lhere’s nothing more to-day.” 

“The pay-roll.” 

“T paid them,” she said, faintly, “ and 

and signed the letters to Zo out.” 

The pause was tangible. 

Then Van, with a word or two to the 
one general-utility office-man had, 
went with her in silence. 


you! 


they 


His silence and her own thoughts were 
too much for Margery. They walked from 
the ear to the house in silence again. 

As he unlocked the door for them, she 

impulsively. “Van, don’t you 
It’s just an old-fashioned super- 
I’m proud to help you.” 


turned 
care. 


stitien. 


“Yes, yes, dear,” he answered, and 
went on up-stairs. 

That he never argued with her any 
more she did not notice. Nor was it, 


probably, definite intention with him. 

When she had wandered around the 
parlors for half an hour, she could be 
passive no longer, and went to him, her 
face, her arms, all sweetness. 

But he stopped her hands at a level 
with his own. “™ Margery, if will 
promise never again to go to the stables, 
I’ll hand in my clerkship resignation to 
Judge Bond and do the best I ean with 
the delivery business alone.” 

Eureka! 

3ut Margery’s exultation, her outrush 
of affection, were subdued by a something 
dimly felt not so much to be new as to 
have been gradually emergent in 


you 


him; 
and not only in him, but in his attitude 
toward her. 

“Now,” he said, “we won’t say any- 
thing about it,” and he kissed— 
her hands only; and was it absently or 
reservedl|y ? 

That, indeed, became the situation—to 
say nothing about things. 


more 
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Van had never been sweeter to her. 
His eyes, his voice, his hands, were so 
good and devoted and indulgent—oh, too 
indulgent! What was it that nettled 


her in his manner? when he should have 
been lost in admiration of her practical 
ability and foresight! 

He didn’t 
to. And he 


he r 


much as he used 


tease so 


was busy and away from 
a great deal, and tired and anxious 
at home. 

She the business ex 


knew nothing of 
cept the net assets, and the fact that the 
Elm-Twiney people had bought some new 


padded 


ing vigorously. 


moving-vans and were advertis 


“ Aren’t they waking up?” she laughed 
over the paper one night. “Rip Van 
Winkle; twenty years late. Still, they 
may give you a run for your money yet, 
Van. What fun! Don’t you think it’s 
time you used your own name in the 
business? And, Van, why don’t you 
paint all your wagons alike, yellow or 
something, and put the men—in khaki, 


Now 


Say. that’s an idea! Van, you'll 
have to 
“Who was it was going into business, 
Margery?” he reminded her. 
“ But, Van, those are good suggestions. 
You know they are.” 
“ Yes. 
“ But 
] 


less you 


I know.” 
what’s the good of knowing un 
act ?” 

He got up, crossed to the stand for a 
match, and, pausing by her chair, laid 
a hand on her shoulder. “So that 
ean tell other people,” he smiled. 

It was the smile that always made her 
feel as if she would explode. She could 


All the 


you 


n't make the wheels go round! 
same, she was not a baby! 

But his whole personality was like that 
hand on her shoulder—repressing but shel] 
tering; keeping her off, yet hedging her 

When the 
cheerfully sacrificed to the business in its 
incipience came at last, Margery did a 
good deal of reflecting in it over the con- 
traricty of castles in the air. When you 
reached did always find the 
foundations weak? or the plumbing de- 
fective? She was worried, too, over Van’s 
seeming so overworked. 

In her year of “ business life ” she had 
let her club-work slip. Now she did not 
want,to go back to it. She did not know 


carriage which she had so 


them you 











what she did want to do. Her ferment 
tound vent only in restlessness. 

“Does it never seenr to you,” Van 
said one evening (it had beer? a long 
sweet evening alone together, with less 
conversation than sense of ecompanion- 
ship)—“ does it never seem to you that, 
for a woman of your energy and your 
‘wholesome bourgeois’ and democratic 
creed that every individual should be a 
produce 2. there is one ve ry nice and very 
valuable kind of work right at home? 
Even in a thorough partnership like ours 
the division of labor is indicated.” 

Her he ad was on his shoulder. She did 
not stir. After a long time she said 
gently: “ Yes, I know, dear. Ill be ready 
go to work—soon now. But—lI felt 

I don’t know just 
why—to see how this venture turned out. 


to 


as if we had to wait 


And—there are some things one doesn’t 
like to reduce to a formula.” 

For the way in which it did turn out 
she was as unprepared as for a cyclone. 

He told her at the breakfast-table one 
morning. He had known it of course 
for some time, and definitely overnight. 
Yet he waited till the last moment to 
speak of it? Waited, indeed, until he 
was folding his napkin. 

a Margery, the Klm-Twiney people of 
Portsmouth have offered to buy out the 
Middlesbore Delivery Company, and to 
make me manager here of their branch 
and my business combined.” 

“What! Ho, ho, you have stirred them 
up, haven’t you? Bully fer you, Van!” 
She ran to him, laughing and clapping 
her hands like a child. 

“Yes,” he said, “if you look at it 
from that standpoint it has been a good 


business venture. They’re giving me a 


good price and a good salary.” 

‘ You don’t mean 
Why, Van, if 
vou have a good thing, isn’t that the thing 


to hold on to ?”’ 
He sat down again patiently to ex- 


“ Are—giving 
me to understand... ¢ 


plain. “ A peach that is ripe to-day won’t 
he good next week. The E-T people are 
a big stock company determined to extend 
not only here in Middlesboro but all 
through the section. The way things 
were going here finally got the attention 
of headquarters. 
me out—business, good-will, name, serv- 


Now if they ean buy 


ces—they’re willing to pay well.” 
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“ Yes, they know if you go with them, 
people will consider it a guarantee 
better treatment from them.” 

= Well, so it will be.” 

“ And then, as soon as you cease to bi 
dangerous, they'll drop you—the com 
pany.” 

‘Not if I’m useful, and that I am sur 
I can be, with them.” 

“Oh, but so many things make a pos 
tion like that precarious.” 

“ Yes, this isn’t for life,” he admitted, 
“and it isn’t the government salary.” 
It was the limit of his reproach for her. 
“But if they can’t settle amicably, 
they'll fight, and they have unlimited 
means and a variety of weapons to 
fight with.” 

“ Well, we'll just show them! Yow are 
the one with friends here, the one who 
knew how to get the business. Besides, 
everybody nowadays has a feeling against 
these big concerns. Other things being 
equal, they will favor the little man, 
the home man. Why, it’s just your 
chanee, Van.” 

He got up now. 
me, Margery. Vm not a fighter. I hate 
risks and responsibility, hurry and worry. 
I can’t handle them. I can’t work well, 
stretching, and on the ragged edge. It 
seems to me in this strenuous rush to get 


It’s no chance for 


and do and be something people nowadays 
miss the point of life, which is to live. 
This arrangement will put by a nice, safe 
little sum for you, and will give us com- 
parative security and comfort. I’m will- 
ing to work. Some work I can do well. 
1 can take care of my wife if she will 
just be reasonable. It’s my pleasure and 
right to do so. But if I went on with 
this, I would not only miss everything. in 
the mean time, but I’d fail in the end.” 
It was an oration for Van, the voicing 
of a long silence. 

As he turned away, the torrent of Mar- 
gery’s speech, momentarily checked, found 
course again. She ran beside him, cling- 
ing to his arm, protesting, arguing, plead- 
ing. “Van—you won’t—you mustn’t— 
you sha’n’t. Take more time at least 
to think it over—to talk it over with 
me—Van!” 

He freed himself, picked her up gently, 
kissed her; and the door closed after him. 
Margery stood. 

Then she dropped into a chair, exhaust- 








porocwmome «ver 




















ed as if from trying to lift a dead weight 
But back of 


the sense of her own impotence grew a 


far beyond her strength. 


puzzling perception of opposed power that 
stirred while it baffled her. 

Wilmoth late for 
started as usual, turned back, 
hesitated, then 


He 
made for 
decisively 


was luncheon 
a restaurant, 
took a home-bound car. 

Margery, prowling from window to win- 
dow, watched for him. 

‘Well, Van?” she met him on the steps, 
fearful, hopeful. 

“We hy he looking at he A 
‘T got another thousand out of them for 
vou.” She fell back from him. 
reaching in his pocket for a wallet, and 
now drew out the check and held it toward 


said, not 


He was 


her, smiling. 

She looked through it 
as he held it so, 
pled, flung it. 

“Vm 
He spoke quietly and with no movement 


for a 
then she snatched, erum- 
“* Money!” she said. 


moment 


sorry you’re angry, Margery.” 
toward her. 
“It’s not anger 


self, It 


The word checked her. 

not that kind; not hurt 
that I’m offended. It’s”—her face con- 
vulsed; in dashing against the rock it 
was herself she had broken—‘ it’s you 


youl 


isn’t 


Oh, I’m so disappointed in you, 
disappointed in you.” She was 
aloud, like a child, her face un- 
beating her softly to- 
gether, struggling for self-control. 

He caught the hands, in spite of her, 
and held them in the strength and warmth 


I’m so 
crying 


covered, hands 


and steadiness of his grasp. 

“Vm sorry to disappoint Mar- 
gery; but if I did try to do things just 
io please you, I wouldn’t succeed, and 
it would be your fault as much as mine. 


you, 


And it wouldn’t be J, it wouldn’t be 
being. I can’t work by your ideas. Well, 
what would I be worth if I did? and 


what would you think of me if I would?’ 

3ut at each time that this clash of tem- 
perament the effect of their love 
and his personality, to assuage the rising 
tide of hers, grew less. 

Now she tried to wrench herself free. 

A moment longer he compelled her. 
‘Very well, Margery, but you must un- 
derstand. IT’ll do my best to satisfy you, 
but you must try to be satisfied with what 
I can do. I’m only a man, but the same 
man you married, remember.” 


came, 
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Then—did she pull loose, or did he 


Neither of them remembered luncheon. 
A clash of temperaments she had been 


considering it. Now she recognized a 
clash of wills. He had set himself 
against her! He was as stubborn as 


Gibraltar! And he had no ambition, no 


spirit. Coward! He would never be any 


thing but somebody’s reliable agent and 
a ple asant chap. 

Locked in her room, the 
child burned through her test of fire. 

That what had for a 
man! The tragedy was not that her love 
for him was gone: that would be only a 
corollary—if it was true. 


own poor 


was she taken 


The point was 
that her idol was only a gilded ealf; that 
love, the best thing in the world, 
was imperfect; that even a love like hers 
could and a 
like theirs, with every prospect—yes 


even 


make a mistake, marriage 


» ev- 
ery appearance—of success could, after 
all, be flawed. Her disappointment was 
not only personal; it struck at the very 
heart of life. 


Once more Eve was driven from 
Paradis . 

Well if this was the outcome of love, 
the best of marriage, at least—at least, 
there should be no children of the irs, to 


stand before the world for a lie, and to 
grow up to disillusionment! 

A maid had been to the door several 
times, unanswered, hardly noticed. Now, 
in the ebbing surge of the storm, the soft 


voice of the clock reached Margery’s 
prostrate mind. Oh, the Dale-Couver 
wedding at five! Van would be home 
to dress 

She was up in a flash, flying around. 


Outside her door was a box of roses. 
Her face dropped into them, but theses 
soft. She felt 
Van would just 
(semper est femina), and she could con- 


tears were bruised and 


lonely now. If come 
fide in him and let him comfort her! 

He found her very gentle. They were 
shyly pleasant, avoiding each other’s eyes 
At the last he 
saw her hesitate over his flowers,—but she 
As he put her cloak 


and dangerous subjects. 


fastened some on. 
his 


around her, arms went too. He 
thought she was stiffening,—but she 


Their cheeks 
The 


fragrance of her roses came up to them. 


yielded, without response. 


touched, the cool against the hot. 
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As she went up the aisle on the usher’s 
arm, her face was like a star. 

But at intervals for hours she felt 
herself smothering, and got her breath 
only long-drawn and tremulous. 

After it was all over, as Van put her 
into the carriage (and spoke to the coach- 
man), she dropped back. Her whole body 
was tired. Her eyes were dry from heat, 
and her skin parched. She felt Van sink 
listlessly beside her, and glancing at him, 
reflected how bad his color was lately. 
But it was only a mental aside. She 
clasped her hands over her eyes and drew 
a long breath. 

She had determined not to say anything 
personal or bitter. But the very con- 
sciousness that she must not seemed to 
impel her to an automatic muscular dis- 
obedience without her will, as one strikes 
the wrong key on the piano. 

“T used to wonder,” she said, “ why 
mother always cried at a wedding.—Poor 
Mamie Dale-Couver!—What a farce it 
all is! 


‘New generations for the new desires’ 


(only he should have said, old desires, 
and the same old faith and hope) 


‘Which have their end in the old Mockeries.’ 


Love only a transient lure, like the petals 
of a flower that drop off when Nature’s 
real object is secured.” 

When she had said it she wondefed at 
herself. That was the way she did horrid 
things,—she knew she oughtn’t, she meant 
not to, and yet she went on, with one- 
half of her protesting, and then she won- 
dered at herself. 

Now she was afraid he would answer. 
Then, as the silence grew, she was afraid 
he would not. 

At last she could stand it no longer. 
“Van ”—she put a penitent hand on his 
arm,—*“ I don’t mean to be hard on you.” 

He sat with his elbows on his knees, 
his hands dropped between them, and did 
not move to her touch. “I know,” he 
said at last, “it must be very hard for 
you not to be, almost impossible for your 
temperament to let things or people alone 
or to see any side but your own.” 

She sat up and back quickly. “ Why, 
Van, when things fall on me . ; 

“No, Margery; you push under. Peo- 


ple can be so anxious to do their duty 
that they create duties, make trouble.” 

“ But you shut me out even from your 
confidence. You might have let me help 
and share.” 

“ Do you really imagine you could stop 
at that? You’re such a little fiend of 
work and management! I wish—I wish 
you could be different, for your own sake, 
too, Margery. Nervousness like yours 
must be the worst kind of pain. And you 
suffer so when you can’t make things go 
your way.” This was not the humorous 
tolerance that she always felt belittled 
her; he was serious enough now,—which 
was worse! “ You’re nearly ill now. I’ve 
been worrying about you lately. With 
the dry season and the low water there 
is so much typhoid around, and it’s un- 
usually malignant. It seems to me there 
are very few occasions or causé8 impor- 
tant enough to sacrifice health and dis- 
position to them. Do you think you are 
a very winning argument for the strenu- 
ous life ?” 

“Why, Van!”—she found her voice— 
“why, Van, you’re scolding me. You 
are scolding me!” 

“No, Margery, no, no. But did it 
never occur to you that when you were 
finding other people difficult to deal with, 
part of it was probably because they 
found you difficult, too? Your ideals 
are right enough, but there are others.” 
The carriage was slowing. “And did 
you never think that there are things 
more important than success for both 
of us?’ He was opening the door. 

She caught at him. “ Why, Van, where 
are you going? Van, are you angry 
with me?” 

“T have to leave you here. I’ve an 
engagement with Dr. Hall in his office 
hours. A little fever lately, and my 
quinine won’t break it. Thought perhaps 
he might mix some faith-cure with his.” 

“ But I'll drive you there. James—” 

“No; it’s so far. The cars are quicker. 
I'll be home soon. Ta-ta.” 

“Van!— Kiss me before you go.” 
She clung to him. 

“Hello!” he laughed. “ What’s the 
moral of all this?—Abuse your wife and 
she will make love to you? or,—Misery 
loves company?” Once again, as he held 
her, the sense of his bigness overpowered 
her. The little belligerent soul fluttered 
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Drawn by Alice Barber Stephens 


“I'VE FALLEN IN LOVE WITH YOU ALL OVER IN A NEW WAY” 
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last time; the n, conquered, ac- 


“Now I 


for the 
knowledged it, rested on it. 
mustn’t miss this car.” 

He ran. 

And left her 
seat, looking after 

James closing th 


leaning forward in the 
nothing. 

carriage door broke 
he r trance. 

What did he mean ‘—that it 
fault? that he didn’t like 
any that he, too, 


¢ “Such a 


was her 
her, either, so 
well more ¢ was disap 
little fiend of 
work management.” How ugly it 
sounded! Was she ugly? And what he 


said about some things being “ more im 


pointed, sorry 
and 


than for both os us.” 
As if he thought it was only that she was 
determined to have things her 
if it Self with her! 

way, after all, on the whole, 


And, 


east the first stone ¢ 


portant success, 
way, as 
Well, was his 


about as good 


was 


as hers? anyway, who was she to 
She had thought so 
much about his pleasing her, she had for 
gotten about pleasing him. 

She dragged her chiffons up the steps 
in the confusion of one suddenly 


around going in the 
dire ection. 


spun 
and set opposite 

Through the blur of her mind thoughts 
flashed without connection or invitation. 

Suppose he didn’t love her any more! 
It was possible. Oh! 
really discovered him.—How hurt his eyes 
Poor Van! And didn’t she know 
how it felt? couldn’t she sympathize ?— 


He locked fairly ill—He was ill.—Then 


-Just when she had 


' 
were 


it was as if a still, small voice at her 
elbow said quietly, distinctly, “ A littl 
fever lately won't break per- 
haps Typhoid! 

Her knees weakened so _ that she 


dropped where she was to the stairs. 
When it occurred to her, she jumped 
up and ran, tripping in her ruffles, tear- 


ing, trailing them, to the telephone. 
“Dr. Hall’s office? Is Mr. Wilmoth 
there? Just gone! This is Mrs. Wil- 
moth. Well, doctor?” 


Fever wrong,” he informed her, cas- 


ually. “Some symptoms of typhoid. 


Can’t tell for 


Pretty bad in town now. 
several days. Meantime ° 
She held herself suspended while her 
mind recorded his instructions. 
When the up, sat, 
while wave after wave of terror, revolt, 
helplessness swept over her. There had 


receiver went she 
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been so many deaths from it late ly. But, 
marvellously for Margery, she mad 
neither sound nor movement, until she 


rose quietly and sent for the maid to get 
Van’s room ready. 
Quietly, too, she met him, and they 


skimmed the 
lightly 
the chickens and letting her wait on him. 
“ But, doctor,” she 
Van catch typhoid ?” 
*Oh,” he told 


dividual does the 


surface of things, and wer 


amused at his going to bed wit 


said, “how could 
isn’t the 
The 


always lying in wait 


her, ~ oe 
eatching. diseases 
ot prey are for us, 


and it is when our 
taxed and our forces weakened that they 
to take hold.” 

She stood convicted. 


She 


resources are ovel 


geta chanes 


took a thousand unnecessary 


steps, 

did no end of unnecessary things. 
“T don’t need anything more,’ Wil- 
moth protested. - Stay with me. Rest 


yourself,” 

But she could not keep still nor meet 
his eyes. 

All througlr the night she watched the 
time for his medicine. If she drowsed, 
recalled her 

Toward morning, 
slept and did drop 
off, her dreams were so instant and noisy 
they woke her. 

The third day th 


her painfully 


the se 


nse of responsibility 
like a sharp summons. 


when she might have 


doctor grunted over 
detailed chart, and 
answers and 


“ 


um- 


ummed over questions 


alike. But as he rose he said: “ What 
the patic nt needs now is nourishment. 
He’s weak. Give him a soft-boiled egg 


for supper.” 
“ Doctor!” 
Van’s and 
“ Then the danger . 
“ Of typhoid is past, I think. I 
But neither his instructions nor his exit 


hand fell to 


clutched it. 


Margery’s 


breast his two 


was regarded, except that it was not until 
the door closed behind him that Margery 
slipped to her knees beside the bed: “ Oh, 
my dear, my dear, my dear!” 

Dr. Hall 


patient so weak then. 


not have thought the 
What was the 


of mere sweethearts or dreamers to this? 


might 


love 


She sat on a stool beside him, blanket 


ed, in a big chair, before the first fir 


of the season. 
Its glow brooded over them. 
that Margery’s face 


Even in glamour 
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looked dark and small, Van _ thought, 
ind tired. Under his look she turned her 
head. And as he looked something crept 
into his eyes, touched his lips, spread 
gradually: and, as he looked, she smiled 
too, slowly,—*“ Well, why don’t you say 
o, then ?” 

“And you?” he said. “ How can you 
say so when I couldn’t play your game, 
and you were so disappointed ?” 

She turned swiftly, wholly. “ Never- 
Cheress, Van, it’s all so. Isn’t it strange 
how things work in cycles? Even expe- 
rience, opinion, is always coming back to 
the point it started from and discarded; 
only it comes back to it from another 
side. All the creeds and all the ideals 
anybody ever believed are true, if you see 
them from the right angle. After all, 
we do love each other; love, in spite of 
its limitations, is the best thing in life; 
marriage—and children—for all the risk 
of them, do offer the greatest chance for 
happiness; nothing could come between 
you and me, because under everything 
we have that sympathy which is the real 


thing. We say love must be deserved, 


but what one likes and admires is 


personal standard, so that love, after all, 


is temperamental. But the strangest part 
of all is that I reproached your manhood, 
dear; and, oh! if I could make it as plain 
now that that is the very quality in you 
I have come to admire most, all the mor 
because it is your manhood, not mine. 
I’ve fallen in love with you all over in 
a new way, Van. And I’m going to bor- 
row a new ideal from you: not give up 
my old ones, but add another,—to be gen- 
erous and pleasant. You’re conservatiy: 
and I’m radical, and we’re meant to bal 
ance and modify each other, not to driv: 
each other any farther to extremes. You 
are the Right Man and the Only Man for 
me, dear,—sound and sweet to the core, 
and the best company I ever knew.” 
Tears leaped to her eyes. 

“ Well, well!” he smiled, the eager fac: 
between his palms. “I didn’t hear th 
doctor prescribe flowers and incense.” 

The laughter made a rainbow of h 
tears. 


The Fallen 


BY LILY 


A. LONG 


a were ye of the Seekers, ye fallen, 
Y« 


merged in the mire? 


When ve clutched 


so, and stumbled, and stifled, 
Wer ve led 


by Desire,— 


God’s angel of longing, whose task is 
To set souls afire? 


Too feeble the flame 


of your burning! 


Was passion so pal 


Ye could drown it 


in draughts for the body? 


Could nothing avail 
To fire you to mightily conquer 
Or mightily fail? 


Nay, truly, God’s angel of longing 
Who sets souls afire 

Must chafe when the snatched spark of heaven 
Falls so in the mire 

To sputter in pitiful sinning 
And weakly expire. 
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SOJOURNER on an island of 
A the sea has lately complained, 
within the knowing of the Easy 


did not 
Cowper 
Alex- 
castaway whose 
the fiction of 
provisional is- 
the 
people keep 
disturbed 
There is a 
that 
but 
the 


Chair, of a grievance which we 
had felt 
phrased the lament of 
Like the 
lost in 
this 

from 


suppose been since 
musically 
ander Se Ikirk. 


has been 


history 
Crusoe, 
suffering 


Robinson 
lander is silence 
of his abode, 
hens that 
by the early village 
substitute for the shrill clarion of 
bird in the note of a local donkey, 
she is apt to bewail herself 
is wrapped in midnight slum 
cannot her falsetto. 
Sometimes, but all too seldom, a steamer 
miles away in the offing 
muted hail to him, and there is a 
whistle on salt-works, which 
night and morning when they 
mittently grinding the salt. 
a thousand miles from a 


where so few 


he is not even 


cock. 


Ww hen 
islander 
and keen 


ber, enjoy 


from sends a 


some blows 
are inter- 
But he is 
railroad, a 


trolley-line, a boiler-factory, an auto- 
mobile or a dinner-gong. His island is 


barren 
salt 
few or 
eat 


but it is a 
entirely to 


in the tropics, 
island, devoted 
dustry, and the 
none. In the 
them, there are no musical the 
lift a thin pipe now and then, 
but the hum of the mosquito is the only 
sound that may be relied upon to break 


very 
the 
are 


in- 
song-birds 
absence of birds to 
insects; 
lizards 


the evening silence. The land - crabs 
which come into his garden and under- 
mine his tomatoes, so that the plants 
disappear with all their fruit in the 
dark, and leave only a yawning gulf 
to show where they flourished, are a 
taciturn tribe; the conch-shells which 
strew the silvery sand are full of the 
meat of the fish which inhabit them, 
and he cannot 

Hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn, 
as he might if the shells had been 


emptied of the conchs and arranged at 
Vou. CXTIT.—No. 678.—119 


end of the 
nament. 

Not unnaturally, and yet surprisingly, 
the islander complains of the 
a world which elsewhere 
of noises, mad and maddening. 
selves, when his singular 
knowledge, 
public 


either parlor mantel for or- 


silence in 
seems a bedlam 
We our- 
case came to 
our 
the 


tion 


were about to appeal to 
for 
toward the abatement of 
which have and 


and 


some sort of general ac- 
the noises 
multiplied 
pleasure- 


increased 


with every labor-saving 


giving invention. There was a time, 
within the memory of men still living, 
when those who had been tormented by 


the tinkling of the horse-car bells prom- 
is ed relief in the 
of the cable-c ars, the electric 
the eable 
santly 


themselves coming 
But 


inces 


cars. 
groaned and growled 
when it replaced the 
the 
derground, 
at first it 
lated the 
current it 
through the 
tened wheels 
with the 
Some 


horse, and 
overhead or 
replaced the cable, though 
propelled a car which 
noiselessness of the mystical 
began to 
vehicle with 
battered the 
effect of innumerable hammers. 
forecast the 
to characterize 


when trolley-wire, un- 


emu- 
drive 


flat- 


sense 


bore, soon 
streets a 


which 


horselessness beginning 
our civilization as relief 
from the clatter of iron hoofs on the stone 
pave, as which no other sound 
should break; for who could have imag- 
ined the percussion, the whiz, 
the honk of the automobile? 
pected that the steel shoe of 
would be hushed as 


steel of the 


a silence 


the whir, 

We 
the horse 
effectually as the 
wheel 


ex 


tire 


was hushed by 
the beneficent rim of india-rubber which 
now attests the power of human inven 
tion when the will goes with it. But 
can we expect that the aerodrome, or 
the aeroplane, when it comes to stay, 
will skim silently through the gulfs of 
air? At the best they will pass with the 
racket of a noiseless sewing-machine, 
and probably they will have a_ shriek, 


a whoop, a blood-curdling ery all their 


own, which will make way with the lit- 
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tle nerve left us by the actual clangors 
of the street. 

When steam came, as a motive in the 
grand orchestral composition of modern 
life, we all said, remembering the song 
of its ancestral teakettle, that we must 
of course take some harshness of sound 
for granted. Why, then, did not we 
receive electricity with like logicality? 
The lightning stroke was indeed silent, 
but the thunder came before and after 
it with an uproar of which all the noises 
of the trolley and the automobile are 
feebly emulous. The air is by no means 
the mutest of the elements. It can make 
itself deafeningly heard in moments of 
excitement, and why should its viewless 
couriers come and go without sound ¢ 

We are not reasonable in our demands 
upon the first inventors. It is their 
affair to release us at any cost from con- 
ditions that have become impossible. For 
thousands of years, from the beginning 
of tls time when man became too busy 
or too lazy to go afoot, the horse, either 
under him or before him, served all his 
occasions of movement, and his mind 
did not soar above the saddle or the 
wheel for the journey, the chase, the 
transmigration. Even late in the nine- 
teenth century the poet could bid him 
hitch his wagon to a star when he wished 
to mount into the ether of high resolve, 
and probably in the time before wagons 
were imagined the poet told him to throw 
his horse’s halter over the horns of the 
moon for any like ascent. But at last 
the moment came when the horse would 
no longer do, at least for use, and the 
engine arrived to take his place. Then 
the trouble began. Of course, even be- 
fore steam there had been gunpowder 
and its explosions, but that was in war, 
and peace was unvexed, except when 
cannon were ironically fired to celebrate 
it. Still, with steam the world ceased 
to sleep on both ears, as the French say. 
In solitudes, where the giant of the forest 
fell and made no sound, because man 
was not there to hear its fall, the steam- 
boat found its way up the lonely rivers 
and shouted to the immemorial hush; 
the steamer alarmed the calm of the 
tropic seas; the locomotive shrilled and 
panted over the grades of the startled 
mountains, and a plague of steam- 
whistles was loosed upon the cities and 


the villages all over the foolish world 
that fancied itself civilized. Man could 
not wake to his work without being called 
by a cry that might have waked the dead; 
and the dreams of the little ones, wander- 
ing through the flowery fields of sleep, 
were burst as with the blasphemies of 
the cruel overseers waiting to chain them 
to the roaring machines in whose tend- 
ance their hapless lives were wasted. 
Nothing but the same cry could release 
them, and they were cursed away from 
the factory and the mill at night, with 
a threat for the morrow if they overslept. 

It was as if the serpent, which tempted 
our wilful foremost-mother to the knowl- 
edge of good and evil, and through her 
our weak foremost-father, were filling the 
earth with its hissing. Its sibilations 
were multiplied, a millionfold, a billion- 
fold, till no corner of the werld that 
ealled itself civilized was exempt from 
them. Then the power which evoked 
these monstrous and multiple voices, be- 
ginning to be directly the motive-power 
of civilization, came not quite so noisily 
as steam, and heat afforded a little respite 
from the ravage of its ereature. But 
it was a respite only. Heat failed to 
replace steam, and it was not till elec- 
tricity was geared to the wheels of in- 
dustry and travel that they moved with 
the swiftness which business and pleasure 
demanded. Then they moved stridently, 
obstreperously, and the night was every- 
where filled with the whirring of dyna- 
mos. But after the shrieking and batter- 
ing of electric cars, came last the many 
forms of percussion in which gasoline 
and naphtha exploded themselves in 
driving the motors which infested the 
land and rob the sea of its secular silence. 
The summer fugitives from the tumult of 
the city, who sought quiet by the shores 
or in the hills, were pursued by the 
vociferous escapement of the boats and 
ears, whose brute snortings and uncouth 
cachinations filled the day and broke the 
stillness of the night. 

It is impossible to specify all the shapes 
which the evil has taken. . Suffice it to 
say they are Protean, and more. The 
coasters which used to doze up and down 
the edges of the continent with nothing 
noisier than the clucking of the tackle 
in hoisting sail, are now equipped with 
engines for working the ship, and when 
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they come to anchor these let off their 
steam with a guttering and snufiling that 
vou seem to die of before it stops. 
Where formerly the fisherman stole soft- 
ly and slowly with the mute dip of oars 
io look his lines or draw his nets, at day- 
break, he now clatters forth into the 
dawn in a power-dory, equipped with a 
cheap gasoline-engine of a detonating 
force that leaves no slumber unbroken 
within miles. Those who have cottages 
by the sea are frantically familiar with 
this fact, but perhaps they do not know 
that those who dwell among the Thou- 
sand Islands, where the lakes used to 
empty themselves quietly into the mighty 
river, there is now a battering as of flat- 
tened wheels from the motor-boats of 
the tradesmen, who hurtle from isle to 
isle, and wake their hapless customers 
with the delivery of their orders. In 
the farms and villages which once heard 
only the clangorous, but not too clangor- 
ous, rush of the trolley, sleep is now mur- 
dered by the whistles which these have 
added to the clang of their bells and 
the sereech of their wires; they are not 
so loud as the locomotive whistle, but 
they are of a sharper edge, and they 
enrage the victim with the sense of 
their needlessness. 

In fact, it is the needlessness of most 
noises that renders them insufferable. 
You sleep very well through the roar of 
a wintry storm, but if some one has for- 
gotten to fasten a blind, and it begins 
to bang, then you are lost; you might 
as well get up and locate that blind and 
fasten it first as last. The manifold 
noises of your steamer’s plunge through 
the night, with the perpetual wash of 
the sea, unite in a lullaby to which the 
worst conscience sinks into repose; but 
a snorer breaking from the next state- 
room recalls the memory of all one’s sins. 
The rush and leap and incessant but 
varied grind and clang of the sleeping- 
car become soothing at last, but a 
radiator, beginning to fizz and click after 
the steam has been turned off, seems to 
leave the would-be sleeper no resource 
but suicide; if you could get at the 
second engineer, and leave him welter- 
ing in his gore, you could snatch a 
few ecat-naps before morning; but you 
cannot get at the second engineer aft- 
er midnight in most hotels. Continu- 
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ous noises and necessary noises are things 
you can adjust senses or your spirits to; 
but the noise without a reason, without 
an apparent right, like the gnawing of 
2 rat in the wainscot, is what drives so 
many to perdition; and the clatter of 
the power-dory will probably erelong fill 
the asylums from the seaside cottages. 
It is not impossible, however, that many 
summer cottages are now being equipped 
with machine-guns that will sweep every 
power-dory from the sea. These guns 
will be worked on a pivot and will equal- 
ly clear the roads of unmuffled auto- 
mobiles, and blow to atoms any motor- 
man about to sound the whistle of a 
trolley-car. 

It is impracticable to fly to such 
islands of the tropics as that where the 
sojourner whom we began with languishes 
for some sort, for any sort, of civilized 
noise. Probably if the sufferer from noise 
were there, he too would begin to clamor 
for sereeching trolley-wires, superfluous 
trolley whistles, power-dories, flattened 
wheels, elevated trains and underground 
trains, clicking radiators, and all the 
other orchestral accompaniments of the 
psalm of life. But it seems to be a hard 
condition that the sufferer of this kind 
is usually an aged or aging person who 
cannot conveniently change his habitat, 
and who cannot go to test even tem- 
porarily the misery of which our islander 
complains. It is strange, but it seems 
to be true, that years which dull the 
senses to so many things do not bring 
that thickness of hearing which would 
save the sage from the sharpest tortures 
of modern sound. In fact, it seems to 
render him more alive to them, while they 
pass the ear of youth without so much 
as entering its outer porch. One of the 
afflictions incident to the case is that 
sometimes when age turns to youth, not 
for rescue, not for an abiding consolation, 
but for a word of pity, or a look of 
sympathy, it is met by a stony stare, 
and the profession that youth had not 
noticed any noise. 

Very likely the profession is honest. 
We have sometimes fancied that the 
modern noises are the utterances of that 
rejuvenescence, another name for re- 
erudescence, which has overtaken the 
race. It seems to be turning boy and 
girl again in that puerilization following 
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its devotion to manly sports, as they are 
called. Our civility is reverting to sav- 
agery, and of the modernest man that 
the poet has truly sung, 


Dragons of the prime, 
That tare each other in their slime, 
Were mellow music matched with him— 


or, we regret to say, her. It is ineon- 
ceivable, but it is not impossible, that 
the most gilded and polished youth of 
our time find a sort of joy in its noises, 
such as the rude small boy alone used to 
find in the deafening delights of the 
Fourth of July. It therefore remains 
for the ingenuity which has multiplied 
the noises of the earth 


Steaming up a lamentation and an ancient 
tale of wrong, 

Like a tale of little meaning though the 
vords are strong, 


it remains for this ingenuity, we say, 
to come to the reseue of those who can 
bear the noises no longer, and invent 
some sort of sound-brake, which can be 
applied to a room, toa house in the city, 
or to a cottage by the shore or in the 
hills. There can be no question, unless 
we are to renounce all faith in a moral 
government of the universe. but some 
such appliance is possible. On the plains 
and the prairies they establish a local 
climate anywhere by planting trees, dense 
as a hedge, round a farmstead, and grow- 
ing a wind-brake, which is proof against 
the heaviest blizzard. There are all sorts 
of contrivances for shielding the eyes 
from the glare of light: why not, then, 
the ears from the blare of sound? We 
cannot expect the poor fisherman in his 
power-dory to muftle its detonations; the 
apparatus which is so cheap as to seem 





within the reach of all he cannot afford. 
We cannot expect the poor monopolies 
which run the trolleys in city and country 
to still their flattened wheels, or choke 
off their superfluous whistles; they cannot 
afford it, and probably would not if they 
could. But a fortune awaits the inventor 
who will supply the tormented world 
with a sound-brake. We cannot hop 
that the noises which fill the earth will 
ever be stilled. Probably their multi- 
plicity will be indefinitely manifolded; 
but we ought not to despair of some 
means of mitigating them. There ought 
to be a small sound-brake which could b« 
carried in the pocket, and attached to 
the hat when the noise-sufferer (there is 
yet no scientific name for him, but there 
will be) leaves his house and the protec- 
tion of the larger sound-brakes at every 
door, window, and chimney. These must 
be contrived beautifully, so as to add to 
that harmony of aspect which our cities 
now wear, and the pocket sound-brak 
must be a pretty toylike affair which a 
lady can earry like a fan, or a gentleman 
like a cigarette-case. It should be such 
an inconspicuous apparatus that it could 
be applied at a concert which has become 
too obstreperous, or at most operas, and 
that could be used without offence in 
church when the sermon has unexpected- 
ly prolonged itself. It would also be 
useful at a reception where the con- 
versation has become promiscuous and 
meaningless, and even at times when a 
dear friend has got to prosing. There 
are some things worse than power-dories 
er flattened wheels, and every exigency 
of civilization should be met by the 
beneficent invention which we have been 
imagining, and which could be almost 
indefinitely modified. 
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NE of our best story-tellers writes: 
“] acknowledge, humbly, my be- 
setting sin of taking too much 
say a thing in; while I humbly 
defect 
[ could name a leading writer 


room to 
also contend that the opposite 
does exist. 
for Harper’s who seems to me to have 
spoiled an originally very good literary 
style by obvious efforts for coneision, and 
whose paragraphs and sentences now 
all sound to me as if they had been bit- 
ten off short and jerked out, in the sole 
effort to say the thing and get done as 
soon as possible. That must hurt the 
writer in the end.” 

apparently, 
first of all, expansive, but the reflex of 
this expansion is an control, 
like gravitation in the physical universe, 


Creative imagination is 


invisible 


an inhibition but for which the mani- 
festation of power would be an eccentric 
and limitless dissipation into the inane, 
without orbit or without con- 
cretion or infolding. In imagination, as 
in Nature, this control is positive, as 


sphere, 


primary as expansion itself, not merely 
inhibitive, but the indispensable condi- 
tion of form and therefore of beauty. 
Thus it is that in all the exhaustless 
variety of imaginative creations there is 
economy. It is not a logical economy— 
a check upon spontaneity, upon abun- 
dance, or even upon excess. The inhibi- 
tion rather accentuates the 
life, is the its urgency. 

We cannot then say to genius, Thus 
far shalt thou go and no farther. In its 
normal manifestation, it is a law unto 
itself, whether it will indulge in the lux- 
ury of summer or confine itself to the 
slenderness of winter. There are, in both 
life and literature, these oscillations of 
the human spirit—between pagan bounty 
and Puritanic restraint. 

But Christianity is, like paganism, in 
favor of the abounding life. Unlike the 
Hebrew prototype of Puritanism, it does 
not expect its rose from the desert, its 
children from the barren. It takes its 


abounding 
registrar of 
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discipline with anointed face and not in 
sackeloth and 
transgression nor 


ashes. Exuberance is not 
prodigality waste. 

projectile has free 
scope of expanse, with no precaleulated 


The imaginative 


measure of just so much urgency as is 
necessary for a definite effect, or for bare 
explicitness of meaning. The defect 
pointed out by our corresponds nt is one 
to be guarded against by every imagina- 
tive writer, not only in fiction, but in the 
essay. Our readers know how well the 
most accomplished of novelists graces 
the Easy Chair. It is not necessary to 
good history or interpretation that the 
writer should be a novelist, but he should 
have something of the novelist’s bounty 
of expression and of that grace which is 
akin to bounty. It is life always that is 
represented and interpreted, 
its actual 


whether in 
ideal aspects, not merely or 
mainly in its logical bearings, but as 
livingly real and spontaneously human, 
and we must feel the bounding 
it in the writer’s expression. 


pulse of 


We connote reserve with tension—the 
abundance and 
not with mere terseness, showing in what 


measure of pressure 


few words or in how spare phrases the 
substantial meaning may be conveyed 
the understanding. If the writer has 
deep feeling and deep thought we feel 
the tide of these; and he does not deny 
himself any of its strength or beauty, 
any of its light, shade, or rhythm. The 
accession by which all the elements nat- 
urally involved are brought into the ef- 
fect is not an illegitimate excess. 

The reader in proportion to the cul 
ture of his sensibility instinctively de- 
mands a certain fulness of expression— 
but of accident, 
the heightening circumstance, the tone, 
color, and atmosphere—just as he in- 
stinctively shuns redundance in any of 
its forms. Even repetition is not always 
redundance. Life has vibration, its 
tides have recurrent waves, and the 
reader’s sensibility often waits for the r 


not merely of substance, 
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currence, as for a refrain in poetry, and 
if its expectation is not met resents the 
vacancy. Children especially have this 
expectation, and while it is true that our 
later literature has grown away from this 
kind of repetition, relegating it quite al- 
together to measured verse and song, still 
in some of the best of our modern im- 
aginative writing, though there is not the 
old-fashioned and somewhat runic repeti- 
tion, authors avail of the reduplication 
of a dominant note to reinforce meaning 
and impression, but with such variation 
as justifies the recurrence. 

In many ways the making the most of 
the theme is characteristic of the new 
literature, which is preeminently occupied 
with the things of the mind and of the 
heart, where the scope of impressions and 
of the subjective drama is infinite. In 
the older scheme of fiction some ele- 
mental passion—love, jealousy, malice, 
or ambition—was portrayed in its out- 
ward manifestation, and the scope of the 
objective drama was narrowed just in 
proportion to the intensity of the action. 
Here and there, in the very beginnings 
of English fiction, were masters, like 
Richardson, Fielding, Sterne, and Gold- 
smith, who did not depend for their 
interest upon the crowding of their 
drama with thrilling incidents. These 
pursued their leisurely course and made 
the most of the comedy of life in 
their portrayal of it, as they under- 
stood it. 3ut how different in’ their 
comprehension and in their portrayal 
were these from the Victorian masters 

especially Hardy and Meredith; and 
these, in their turn, how different 
from the masters of our own day! 
Different, we mean, in the respect we 
are considering—in making the most of 
their theme, as Hichens does in The 
Garden of Allah, as Howells does in The 
Son of Royal Langbrith, as Joseph Con- 
rad always does. It does not follow that 
by comparison with older masters in 
other respects these novelists are their 
superiors. The point we are making is 
that the themes which engage their pow- 
ers afford them a larger scope of expan- 
sion and a greater variety of expression. 


The measure of success in this new 
field seems to depend upon the novelist’s 
ability to overcome certain difficulties 


which beset the subjective drama—es 
pecially the temptation to such elabo- 
rate analysis as precludes thorough ob 
jective realization. It is not sufficient 
that in a general way there should b 
concrete realism, a quasi-synthetic meth 
od, and truth to life not only in inter 
pretation, but in objective situation and 
environment. All this we find in Plato’ 
Dialogues and in such novels as Pater’ 
Marius the Epicurean. 

Mrs. Deland in her latest novel—which 
is in its theme as subjective as any of 
the period—has met the main difficulty 
successfully and in the very best way. 
The incidents which would have in any 
former generation made the texture of a 
novel, are here relegated to the past. The 
most is made of the spiritual after-part. 
Sut it is the real and vitally human char 
acterization which charms and holds us 
from the opening to the closing chapter, 
in no way disintegrated by those subtle- 
ties of analysis which hold a story over 
close to its subjective ground. 


If the novel of the future is to main- 
tain any impressiveness, it must be 
through its creation of living individual 
human characters. We have had very few 
Cranfords, and we cannot expect in every 
novel a Colonel Neweome or a Doctor 
Lavendar, but we may reasonably insist 
on the reality and individuality of such 
characters as are presented. 

This is not to say that a_ novel 
has no justification unless it has strong 
characterization. Among the varieties 
of fiction which we tolerate are many 
that lack this impressive feature, but 
yet give us the highest intellectual 
satisfaction as _ interpretations. One 
variety is represented by a novel we 
have already mentioned, Marius thi 
Epicurean, which is full of humanity, 
though the humanity is not strongly in- 
dividualized. In Henry James’s later 
fiction, with the admirable analysis of 
human mood and motive, we have an- 
other variety, which is not without charm 
and which indeed generates a_ peculiar 
species of mental excitement, abundant 
ly rewarding our patience and submis- 
sion. All thoughtful readers enjoy his 
critical essays, even those readers who 
have little patience with his fiction, but 
it would hardly be fair in them to say 
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that he should have confined himself to 
criticism. Why should he not interpret 
life as well as literature? Another va- 
riety of fiction is represented by the novel 
or the short sketch which is a study 
rather than a story. We only demand of 
this kind that it shall be interesting as 
a new disclosure . 

Some of the most entertaining fiction 
has no serious burden and does not even 
attempt the development of character. 
It may have quick dramatic moments 
and surprises of no profound signifi- 
cance, the bright issues of a brilliant 
tropical fancy, with that light touch of 
romance which distinguishes it from 
conversation and the essay. The modern 
novel grew out of such graceful improvisa- 
tions as Addison’s “ Sir Roger de Cover 
ley.” This variety depends for its interest 
upon the exquisite art of its creators 
the versatility of their genius, their 
charm of expression. 

In all these varieties of our fiction 
just mentioned we have the extreme of 
reaction from the tensely dramatic story 
of thrilling incident and situation. We 
have in them a sense of the comedy of 
life. Our modern prose owes to them 
much of its flexibility and graceful re- 
laxation. We see the masters at play, 
and the entertainment is delightful. 
This is the polite world of literature, in 
its ease and reserve. In the hands of 
those who are not masters, the ease is 
more apparent than the reserve, and the 
result is chaotic or inane. 


There is a greater diversification of 
the short story than of the novel. Here 
the slighter sketch, developing a single 
dramatic moment, an interesting trait of 
character, is permissible. The sketch 
may probe emotional depths in its brief 
course, or it may be light as air—its 
whole architecture aerial, fancy-haunted. 
Here more than in the novel the writer 
may spare detail and depend upon sug- 
gestion. Upon this point alone we should 
probably differ with the correspondent 
whose plea for plenty of room initiates 
this Study, though she has written prob- 
ably the best short story, following the 
suggestive method, which we ever 
printed. We have, in our consideration 
of the freedom to be allowed a story- 
writer for ample expression, given full 
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indulgence to her plea for plenty of room, 
but we might part company with her 
when we come to insist upon an essential 
distinction in this respect between the 
short magazine story and the novel. 

Expansiveness is an essential quality 
of imaginative expression, but in con- 
sidering it quantitively it is evident that 
its contemplated orbit must determine 
its curve. In every part of the architect- 
ure the scheme of the whole imposes a 
controlling limitation. In a small house 
the palatial vestibule is out of proportion, 
and so would any part of it be if unduly 
expanded. The writer therefore in a 
short story must resist at every step 
temptations to enlargement or elabora- 
tion which he might properly yield to in 
the larger scheme of the novel. 

In the first place he must guard against 
attempting too much; he is not writing 
a condensed novel. If he creates a 
character, he cannot within the limits 
of a short story give more than a glimpse 
of it. Alice Brown has shown us in her 
short stories how much that glimpse may 
disclose. Often it seems a pity that there 
is no space for the diverse situations nec- 
essary to a full development. Mrs. De 
land solved this difficulty by a succession 
of short stories—each sufficient to itself 
as a separate drama—giving Doctor 
Lavendar a chance of fuller disclosure, 
and still had enough of him left for a 
novel. Even where there is no depth 
of character, a progressive scheme in the 
portrayal of a subject may lead the writer 
to come to it again and again, as Mrs. 
Donnell has done in her “ Rebecca 
Mary” stories and Miss Jordan in her 
treatment of girlhood. A writer may by 
this method win a good deal of leisure 
for his or her art; and it is a method 
which a magazine may countenance to 
its own advantage—that is, to such ad- 
vantage as accrues to it from the serial 
in any form. As a writer’s individual 
ways come to establish a feeling of fa- 
miliarity between him and his readers, 
so he may emphasize the familiarity 
through the recurrence of a character 
which has won favor and which has re- 
sourees not easily exhausted. 

In either the novel or the short story 
the writer may attempt too much within 
a given scope, and thus forego simplicity 
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and even unity of design. But in the 
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himself in the 
creation of a world more freely than in 
the story. In either the 
unessential episode has no place. 


novel he may indulge 


short scheme 

Reserve, like simplicity, is comparative. 
It may coexist with opulence. Its vicious 
opposites are redundance and dissipation. 


Good characterization, not premedita- 
ted, but spontaneous, is the best guard 
undue relaxation- against 
taking too much room to say a thing in. 


against also 
In such characterization the writer’s men 
and women are known to the reader not 
by his verbal description of their quali- 
ties, but in their inevitable traits by an 
impression as creatively produced in his 
mind as are the characters that emerge in 
The author himself gets 
quainted with them through this idio- 
matie conduct of theirs, must let 
them have their way. Thus he is com- 


dreams. ac- 


and 


pelled by a dramatie economy, which ad- 
mits none too much and none too little. 
This kind of uncommon, 
but if it should cease entirely, whatever 
entertainment we 


creation is 


from the wxs- 
thetic grace and charm of the most bril- 
liant writers, we shall miss the greatest 
and generally acceptable achieve- 
ment of fiction. Seeing how far the tend- 
encies of contemporary literature carry 
it away from character-creating, it seems 
likely that we must content ourselves with 
it as a rare achievement, the more vivid- 
ly appreciated because of its rarity. 


may get 


most 


Is life itself 
the and 
observation ? 


individuality in 
offers to our 
In the ineessant and multi- 
plex activities of our day is there no 
chance of being—that is, of each one, at 
least here and there, being himself? Do 
our systems of education develop, or do 
they tend to suppress, individuality? It 
is not true that our lives flow into uni- 
form moulds. Never was there greater 
apparent diversity. But is it the kind of 
diversity which produces marked 
vidual character ? 


losing 


men women it 


indi- 
These are important questions as re- 
lated to the expectations we may enter- 
tain as to the possibilities of characteri- 
zation in fiction. If our writers are 


driven into the byways and still pools of 
life to find men and women whose in- 
impress us, then 


dividual traits what 
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they to do when these out-of-th 
way tracts are exhausted, when there i 
no longer any distinction between tow 
and country, no longer anything or any 
body provincial ¢ 

But idiomatic traits that are simpl) 
accidental do 
Lincoln as an 
would 


are 


much to us 
backwoodsmai 
impressive character. 
His native good sense, never corrupted 


not mean 
ignorant 


not be an 


by sophistication, came to have distinct- 
ive value in our impression because of 
the growth of his individuality through 
the culture of mind and heart which 
gave him his eminence among men. B« 
cause the culture was not that of th 
schools or in any way artificially stimu 
lated, because it was simply that of the 
individual man, the man was plainly 
seen through it. The lesson to the novel- 
ist is, not that he should seek a back 
woods hero, but that he should portray 
men and women whose individual charac- 
ter is not disguised by sophistication, 
and who have the kind of culture which 
Lincoln had. First of all the novelist 
must himself be free from sophistication. 

All of our life is not going to ruin 
by way of conventional routine—indeed, 


less of it is on that descent than in 
former periods of civilization. The 
new tolerance of a spontaneons child 


hood should modify educational methods 
and help individual development. The 
illusions which are receding and fading, 
formerly, when they were most potent, 
tended to establish conformities. Th: 
new view of human life and of Natur 
is fresh and free, tolerant of spontaneous 
variation, and should vitalize and rein- 
vigorate imaginative literature. There 
is no reason why we should prophesy 
the death of the novel or look forward 
to its dissipation in infertile analysis or 
to its transformation into the brilliant 
faintly and fancifully 
realistic. The imagination which creates 
life as well as literature can find in the 
present or in the near future no better 
field for its vital embodiments than that 
of fiction. The greatest masters in this 
field from the time of Cervantes have 
been engaged in pricking bubbles and 
making human vanities ridiculous. The 
fiction of the future should even more 
surely help our life to better sense and 
reason as well as to better feeling. 


essay, concrete 
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A Modern Revolutionist 


BY PHILIP LORING ALLEN 


' 
I: ‘+ HE way that fellow puts back his I got a job in New York I was kind of 
arm,” said my neighbor in the anxious for the club he was with to come ' 
bleachers, “ makes me think of old on here. When it did I hunted Dent up 
Dent Whirk.” right away. He always got sore easy over 


“T don’t seem to remember him,” I said. his own troubles or anybody else’s. I guess 
The little man proceeded to tell me about likely that was what had made him a Pop. 
Dent Whirk, and made me sorry I had ‘I don’t get no chance,’ he says. ‘So far 
never seen him face a batter. This was what as I can see, it don’t do the world no good 


he told me: at all for me to keep a-sitting in one spot 
‘They picked up Dent Whirk originally and wishin’ for a regular pitcher to break 
some place out in Kansas. He was pitch- his arm, which they don’t ever do. Base- 
ing and managing an outlaw team then _ ball don’t do the world much good anyhow.’ 
and giving the profits to the Populist cam- “*Tt amuses it,’ says I, referring to 
paign fund. the world and the national. ‘ You stick 
‘Well, when Dent zot into fast company _ to it.’ j 
he sort of didn’t fit in. What I mean is, * Now the next night what would happen 
he was good enough to sign, but not good but I went to eat at a little Hungarian ; 
enough to use so very much. One team had Dutch place as I sometimes did. There was 
him after another. an extra out that | bought as I come along, 


‘Now I knew Dent in Kansas, and when and the news was that some fellow had a 











** DEY SUFFER LIKE MEN, BUT DEY T’ROW LIKE VOMEN” 
Vexu. CXIIL.—No. 678.—120 
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tried to fling a bomb at the king of some 
country. They were all talking about it. 

* * Missed—missed again,’ a big man with 
a beard was saying, very sad. ‘It seems 
like dey alvays miss. Our marksmanship 
iss the veakest point of our cause.’ 

“*It iss right,’ puts in a younger fellow 
with long tow hair. ‘Our brotherhood dey 
suffer like men and dey die like men, but 
dey t’row like vomen.’ 

‘I listened all L could while I ate my 
goulash, and all of a sudden, right in the 
middle of it, L thought of Dent. These 
fellers wanted somebody that could throw 
straight; Dent wanted wrongs to redress. 
Each of ’em had what the other wanted. 

‘I waited till they broke up, pretty late, 
and then I sneaked up mysterious _be- 
hind Whiskers and touched him on the 
shoulder so he spun round. I told him | 
was a friend that had good news for him, 
and suggested he shake the others, and I 
told him about Dent. 

“Whiskers just beamed. ‘If he could 
vork for the Populists,” he cries, ‘how 
he vill burn vhen he hears of our great 
cause!’ 

“The next night Dent and Whiskers had 
dinner together. Then I found out where 
the revolution was—in one of those small 
sized countries down in the coat-tail pockets 
of Europe and mostly pink on the map. 
It don’t matter now which one. Tow-hair 
was along too, and those two fellows made 
speeches to us till Dent was pretty near 
erving. ‘It’s worse than they done to us 
in Kans +,’ he says. 
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“*¥Vou vill go,’ says Tow-hair, very ear- 
nest after a while, ‘and be our t’rower for 
us? 

** About how long a season?’ asks Dent, 
meditative. 

“*No special time,’ says Whiskers, very 
serious. ‘De tyrant iss a tyrant winter or 
summer. Dere iss no season vit tyranny.’ 

“* But I tell you one thing,’ says Dent 
again. ‘I ean’t go alone. Skinny here’s 
got to go as my manager.’ 

‘I can’t afford to quit my job and go 
kill a king,’ I was starting to say, when 
Whiskers broke in. ‘It iss right. You 
should not go alone. Whatever you are 
paid now, that our Committee of Action 
will pay you henceafter and the expenses 
of both.’ 

“ Well, we travelled like millionaires till 
we got near the country. Whiskers didn’t 
go. The police of the country was on to 
him too much. 

“The nearer we got, the more nervous 
the whole business seemed. The capital 
city seemed a nice kind of a town, too, with 
little beer-tables all over the sidewalks. 
We were due at one particular table at half 
past ten, and when we walked up to it, 
on the minute, there was Tow-hair dressed 
different from when we last seen him and 
smoking a long pipe. 

“* Brothers, he says, ‘I have’ great 
news. Von of our brothers in hiding near 
here has just completed a new bomb. It 
is of the size of a small orange or a large 
lemon—’ 

*Dent and me looked at each other. ‘ Or 
a baseball,’ we 
both says at 
once, 

“And it will 
only go off, he 
continues, very 
mysterious, ‘ when 
it hits something 
soft like a human 
being — or a 
king.’ 

“* So if you 
miss,’ says I, see- 
ing the point be- 
fore Dent did, 
‘nobody knows 
what you throwed 
and you don’t get 
pinched.’ 

“*Patented?’ 
asked Dent. 

“*Tt iss not, 
says Tow-hair. 
*Vhen you patent 
soch a_ contriv- 
ance, the govern- 
ment may suspect 
your plans.’ 

“*How’ll we 
know the king?’ 
asks Dent. 

“*T vill out- 
point him to 


“HOW HE WILL BURN WHEN HE HEARS OF OUR GREAT CAUSE!” you,’ says Tow- 
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hair. ‘ThenI 
leave him to you. 
I am myself sus- 
pect and should 
only hinder. You, 
the American gen- 
tleman, may take 
your shot secure. 

. “The festival 
they have every 
ten years in that 
country was on 


a small scale, 
like what they 
have t Coney 
Island every day 
all summer! But 


we wasn't there 
for the show We 
wanted to see the 
king. Dent hada 
satchel with some 
brand-new bombs 
ind felt proud. I 
lon’t believe he 
had fairly consid 
ered vet what was 
going to happen 
to the king when 
one of those land 
ed, nor what was 
liable to hap- 
pen to himself two 
minutes atter- 
wards. Tow-hair 
kind of hovered 
around behind us, 
very nervous I 
was a little nerv- ~ HE 
ouser myself than 

I thought I'd be. 

Pretty soon the people began to take their 
hats off and cheer, and five men came loaf 
ing along dressed like anybody else. 

“*That’s the king,’ says Tow-hair, point- 
ing, and he was gone somewhere before you 
could turn around. We found afterwards 
he had went straight to the railroad sta- 
tion and got out of the country. That 
wasn’t really no more of a run than going 
to Harlem. 

* Dent watched him for a minute. Then, 
‘Pshaw!’ he says, ‘there’s no use trying it 
on here. In the first place there’s too many 
people in the way.’ 

“*And in the second,’ I says, ‘we get 
pinched too easy. Let’s wait,’ I Says, * till 
he goes home.’ ‘A good scheme,’ he says, 
and we starts down the road for the king’s 
country house, thinking we'd wait there to 
receive him. Kings live very simple in those 
kind of countries. 

“*We'd better wait by the gate,’ says 
Dent, after a while; ‘ we’re sure to get him 
there, being as the back way is locked up.’ 

“So we went back to the gate and sat 
down under some bushes and waited. 

“Tt wasn’t half an hour when somebody 
on horseback came up the road. We couldn’t 
see over the wall, but we could hear him, 
and pretty soon he turned right in our gate. 


DRAWER. 





LET GO THE FIRST BOMB” 


He was all alone. Dent peeked out at him. 
Then he crawled over to me and made a 
trumpet of his hands and whispered, * It’s 
the king.’ And sure enough it was the fel- 
low Tow-hair pointed out, 

“* Now, then,’ I says, taking the lead, me 


being Dent’s manager. And we bounced out 
of the shrubbery and hollered the king to 
halt. He swung around, naturally, and 


Dent let go the first bomb. But he’d never 
done that thing before and his hand wasn’t 
steady, for it went right past the king’s 
ear and hit a tree and did nothing but scare 
the king. He turned around again and gal- 
loped off for the house. But when he tried 
the front door he found his faithful house- 
keeper or somebody had locked it, and aft- 
er looking under the mat for the key he 
started at the windows. 

“* Don’t fling, don’t fling,’ I kept saying 
to Dent; ‘ wait till he holds still a second.’ 
Dent was all set on the lawn like it was 
three men on bases, but the king wouldn’t 
hold still. But after he’d tried every window, 
what does he do but shin up one of the pil- 
lars of the porch, just as fast as a sailor 
would have done it, and start trying the win- 
dows on the upper porch. As the king stop- 
ped at one of them, Dent let go with the sec- 
ond bomb. Just that instant the king bent 
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‘WHAT DO YOU WANT?" HE SAYS” 


down to try to raise the window, so it went 
right over his head, smashed the pane, and 


rolled in on the carpet. That was soft and 
the patent bomb went off with a kind of a 
roar. It broke all the windows, of course, 


and it blew a hole in the floor so we could 
see furniture falling through into the parlor 
underneath. The king was that seared he 
grabbed hold of the eaves, which was low in 
one place, and swung himself on to the roof 
and begun scrambling up. Now the roof was 
like this: at the top the ridge-pole went 
straight across, but about half-way down 
was red-brick chimneys, one on each side, 
and so big and tall that from where we was 
standing they seemed to stick up ‘way above 
the ridge-pole. The king knew what was 
good for him all right, for he climbed up 
to the top and straddled the ridge-pole, and 
then moved along so the chimney was be- 
tween us and him. Dent got mad and threw 
another bomb, but it only hit the chimney 
and rolled back into the gutter. 

“ Now there was only three bombs left. 
Dent opened up the satchel and put it on 
the ground beside him ready for business, 
just as if there’d been a dozen to spare in 
it. Then there was a kind of a hush. 

“* Dent,’ I says, all of a sudden. ‘ Curves!’ 

‘You never saw anybody's face light up 
like Dent’s did. He wet his hands. ‘ Which 
side is he nearest?’ he asks. 

“* That side,’ IT says, pointing. ‘Then an 
outshoot’s the thing,’ he says. That was 
Dent’s terrible ball. I remembered it and 
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felt proud while he was winding himself up. 
Of course he had never pitched up-hill as 
much as that, but it didn’t seem to make 
much difference. That ball whizzed up to 
the roof, went past the right-hand side of 
the chimney by just a millionth of an inch, 
and then broke sharp. Do you know, sir, 
Dent put such a curve on that ball that it 
passed by the king on the other side! 

“The king hitched over a little, paler 
than ever. ‘What do you want?’ he says. 

*Can’t you see what we're trying to do?’ 
says Dent. 

‘Sure,’ says the king, looking bolder. 
‘What is it you want?’ 

“Dent looked kind of blank. I could see 
he had forgot most of the details of 
Whiskers’s grievances. *‘ What do we want?’ 
he says, finally, to me. 

‘A constitution, I suggests, on general 
principles. 

‘Granted,’ says his Majesty. ‘ Anything 
else?’ 

* A general amnesty,’ says I, not knowing 
just what it was, but judging it important. 
‘Granted,’ says he. ‘ Will that be all? 

“*A free pardon and safe-conduct to the 
frontier,’ I says. 

“* Granted,’ says his Majesty. ‘Can I 
come down?’ 

“* TH get a ladder,’ says Dent. When he 
found one he puts it up against the house. 
* All this is straight, is it?’ he asks. 

“*A king’s word,’ says the fellow on 
the top rung. ‘ I beg your pardon,’ says 
Dent. 

“Now it appeared that somebody had 
heard our explosions, for just this minute a 
whole troop of cavalry come up lickety-split. 
Our king got to the ground just as the troops 
arrived, but not a living seul of them even 
took off a hat to him. They was all looking 
with their mouths open. 

“The fellow stepping off the ladder says 
something that made about eight soldiers 
come up and arrest Dent and me. 

** Look here,’ I says, indignant. ‘ What’s 
that you said about a king’s word?’ 

“*T ain’t the king!’ he says. 

“*Why didn’t you say so?’ I shouts. 

“*Tf I had,’ he says, ‘ you’d have left me 
and gone after the real king.’ 

“* But you was pointed out to me as the 
king,’ says Dent, very enraged. 

‘IT was with the king,’ says the feller, 
standing up very. straight, ‘ but I’m nothing, 
only one of his loval subjects.’ 

“* Well, that bats me out of the box,’ says 
Dent.” 


“What became of Dent Whirk?” T asked. 

“In prison yet,” said my neighbor, in a 
melancholy tone. “I got off easy. I 
got ninety days for destroying public prop- 
erty. But with Dent it was different. I’m 
taking up,” he continued, eagerly, “a sub- 
scription for his ransom. I didn’t know but 
you might—” 

“TJ will,” I said, as he fumbled about the 
greasy roll of paper he drew from his pocket. 
* Just about the price of another.” 





















































An Honest Man 


“I’m the plum be r, Mr. Diogenes, and wish to collect this bill for repairing your tub 


‘Plumber? Great Zeus, fooled again!” 





A Woodland Walk 
A® what a woodland walk! How gay 
1 


‘he poison-ivy decked the way! 4 
And in the glade the fair nightshade 
Its dainty bloom and fruit displayed. 


The deadly sumac’s gorgeous red 
Raised waving banners overhead. 
Like wine the air! All nature bright 
To win the soul and charm the sight. 


I live to tell the tale, and yet 

That woodland walk I would forget! 
It may not be! In bondage still 

I work to earn my doctor’s bill. 


All ye who to the forest fare 
To seek the glowing foliage there, 
A word of warning take from me! 
First study up on botany! 
LovIsE BEECHER CHANCELLOR. 


Geographic 


HARLES is interested in the study of 
geography. One day the little lad was 
stung by some unfamiliar insect. The crea- 
ture was killed by an older brother, and 
when the pain had ceased, together they 


examined the insect, which big brother pro- 
nounced a wasp. 

“No, that ain’t a wasp,” Charles de- 
clared with confidence. “ Because a wasp 
has got an isthmus connecting two larger 
bodies.”’ 


A Whistler Story 


FAMOUS American painter tells this 
story of Whistler. 

“Mr. Whistler had been poor himself, and 
he saw nothing shameful or dishonorable in 
poverty. If you were poor he would mock 
without pity your destitution. 

“ He lived luxuriously. I lived in a gar- 
ret. Though he liked me none the less for 
that, he did not permit any false delicacy 
to keep him from joking me about my poor- 
house ways. 

“One day, in a very shabby suit, I was 
strolling on the Boulevard des _ Italiens, 
when some one halted me from the rear. I 
turned and saw Whistler hastening toward 
me in his tall hat and lemon-colored gloves, 
waving his long black cane. 

Ah!’ said I, rather flattered, ‘so you 
recognized me from behind, did you, master?’ 

*“* Ves” said Mr. Whistler, laughing ma- 
liciously; ‘I spied you through a hole in 
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your coat 



























Wore Out His Fingers 

H* was a brakeman on a railroad in the 

far West, who years ago lost the 
index finger of his right hand. One day a 
lady passenger, who had been much inter- 
ested in the wonderful works of nature 
the brakeman had pointed out to her along 
the road, noticed the stub finge When the 
conductor came through the car she said 
to him: 

* Excuse me, sir, but can you tell me how 
the brakeman lost his forefiager ‘ He seems 
to be such an accommodating fellow.” 

Yes, mum, that’s just it. He is so ac- 
commodating that he wore that finger off 
pointing out the scenery along the line,” 
said the conductor. 


The Wrong Language 


p® AYING in public in a foreign language 
is always difficult, and the Reverend 
Thomas Joyner and his friend, Dr. Samuel 
Sneed, two missionaries in China, found it 
especially hard. On one Thursday after 
noon the two were attending a service con- 
ducted by the Chinese, when the leader re- 
quested “ Pastor Joyner” to lead in prayer. 
The missionary, in a sudden burst of in 
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spiration, leaped to his feet and began pray- 
ing with a facility that quite astonished 
even himself, but that, as the sequel shows, 
no less surprised the Chinese. At last he 
began to suspect that something was wrong, 
faltered a moment, then burst out in disgust: 

“ Gracious, Sneed! Am I saying this in 
English?” 


Not Transferable 


IX-YEAR-OLD Tommy was sent by his 

sister to the grocery to buy a pound of 
lump-sugar. He played on his way to the 
store, and by the time he arrived there he 
had forgotten what kind of sugar he was 
sent for. So he took a pound of the granu- 
lated article, and was sent back to exchange 
it. 

* Tommy,” said the grocer, as he made the 
exchange, “I hear you have a new member 
in your family.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Tommy, “I’ve got a 
little brother.” 

* Well, how do you like that?” 

“Don’t like it at all,” said Tommy; 

rather had a little sister.” 

“ Then why don’t you change him?” 

“Well, we would if we could; but I don’t 
suppose we can. You see, we've used him 
four days.” 








toy. * Boo-hoo! the old cow 
MAN. “ What! the cow ate your grandfather up!” 


Boy. “ Vaw: she ate me fodder’s corn fodd« uty 





ate my fodder’s fodder all up!” 
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Hippo. “ This tooth-brush is 
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no good: it’s too small.’ 


CuierK. “ How would something like this do?” 


The Wrong Kind 


AUL’S teacher was giving the class ex- 

ercises containing words ending in ing, 
with the view of emphasizing the necessity 
of pronouncing final g. 

Paul exhibited his slate timidly. 

“The horse is runnin’,’ read the teach 
er. “Ah, Paul, you have forgotten your 
g again.” 

A moment later the slate was thrust tri 
umphantly under teacher’s surprised nose. 

“Gee! the horse is runnin’,” she read this 
time, smiling patiently. 


A Good Weight 


" OST big fish,” said the old fisherman, 
smiling cynically, “are weighed as a 
friend of mine once was. My friend was 
taking a walk one morning after a severe 
illness. As he trudged along he saw an 
acquaintance, a coal-dealer, standing beside 
his scales. 
“*Just give me my weight, will you?’ 
said my friend, as he stepped on the scales. 
‘I want to see how much I’ve pulled down.’ 


“* Weight, Jim!’ called the dealer to the 
clerk inside. 

{nd the clerk, thinking that a wheel 
harrow of coal had been put on the scales, 
ealled back, 

‘Six hundred, exactly.’ ” 


Practical 


HE social settlement worker had _ been 


telling the story of Moses to a class of 
small children in a mission school 

“ Now, children,” she said, * you shall tell 

me the story. Who found the baby lying 


in the river?” 

‘A beautiful lady,” came the prompt re 
ply. 

‘To whom did the princess give little 
Moses to be taken care of?” 

“ His mother.” shouted the delighted class, 

“What did Moses’ mother do with him 


when he grew a little older?’ asked the 
teacher. 
For an instant there was silence. Then a 


small girl was seized with a sudden inspi- 
ration, and replied: 
“T know. She put him into pants!” 
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An Experiment 


‘I’m not going to say my prayers to-night.” 


‘Why, Pegay, what do you mean?” 


“No, I’m not goin’ to say ’em to night or 


then if nothing happens I’m never goin’ 


to-morrow night or the neat night, aw 
to say ‘em again.” 





Carrots and Beats 


MOTHER sought out the principal of 
the school attended by her daughter 
and demanded 

‘What did the music-teacher mean _ by 
stopping the whole class the other day, and 
pointing to my Lucy before them all, ask 
her, ‘How many carrots are there in a 
peck?’ Of course the child could not an- 
swer such a question, and she came home 
to me in tears.” 

The principal couldn’t understand it, and 
thought she must be mistaken. 

‘No, I’m not,” said the mother. “ Lucy 
told me as soon as she got home. It was 
dreadful to make her so conspicuous.” 

The puzzled but patient principal took 
the mother to the music-teacher for an ex- 
planation, but she could not remember any 
such question 

At last it dawned upon her that she had 
asked the child, “ How many beats are there 
in a measure.” 


Self-Preservation 


MiSSION worker in New York tells of 


a woman on the East Side who stood 


up to testify to her conversion to the 


principles of the Salvation Army. She 
said: 

‘I was very foolish and vain. Worldly 
pleasures, and especially the fashions, were 
my only thought. I was fond of silks, 
satins, jewelry, ribbons, and laces. But, 
my friends, when I found they were dragging 
me down to perdition, I gave them all to 
my sister.” 


A Question 
At a teachers’ conference in Berlin one of 
the school principals rose to propose the 
toast, “ Long live the teachers!” 
“On what?” inquired a meagre, pal- 
lid, young assistant instructor in a hollow 
voice. 
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HAT very successful experiment in a 
i new kind of humor which Mark 

Twain wrote and entitled Eztracts 
om Adam’s Diary finds an almost neces- 


sarv compl ment in Eve’s Diary, by the same 
,uthor, which, as representing the feminine 


Harper's Bookshelf 






point of view, is perhaps a more artistie and 
subtle piece of writing than its predecessor. 
One cannot help thinking that Mr. Clemens 
takes a positive pleasure in adorning the 
bare Biblical record with whimsical details, 
and in reading human nature between the 
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lines of Genesis. His imagination is too 
lively, his perception of the humorous possi- 
bilities of a situation is too keen to allow 
him to regard Adam and Eve simply as the 
stately and distant figures of the first man 
and the first woman. His irrepressible fancy 
needs must supply the hundred and one 
missing incidents which must have attended 
the sojourn of the pair in the Garden of 
Eden—which could not all have been of a 
Biblical austerity, for no life could keep 
step to the ponderous measures of the He- 
The great humorist evidently 
takes delight in this process of rehabilitation ; 
not only for its tickling grotesquerie and un- 
conventionality, but also on account of the 
large amount of truth that is involved in it. 
But he has done his work most delicately. 
If his fun is whimsical, there is likewise a 
whimsical tenderness in his story, and now 
and then a touch of deep earnestness. <A 
sense of reverence for the best in human 


brew record. 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM “ Eve's Diary 


BOOKSHELF. 









nature keeps his humor within bounds, a 
makes his record of Eve’s experiences 1 
merely a laughable skit, but also a literar 
masterpiece. 


His Eve is an epitome of all womanhood 
and she has a kind of primeval naivet 
which is greater than the naiveté of a child 
for she is the first of all women. It is th 
development in this newly created woman 
child of the traits that we have come to re 
gard as typical—the instinct of diplomacy 
and management, the superior quickness of 
perception, the innocent conceit, the valua 
tion of apparent trifles, and last but not 
least the unselfish spirit—it is this develop- 
ment of character that in large part furnishes 
the inspiration of Mark Twain’s humor and 
sentiment. 


Of course a great many of the observations 
in Eve’s diary have to do with Adam, who is 
at first a puzzle to her. “TI realize that | 
feel more curiosity about it than about any 
of the other reptiles,” she writes. “If it is 
a reptile, and I suppose it is; for it has 
frowsy hair and blue eyes, and looks like a 
reptile. It has no hips; it tapers like a 
carrot; when it stands, it spreads itself apart 
like a derrick; so I think it is a reptile, 
though it may be architecture.” 
Adam until he takes refuge in a tree, but 
afterward, when they become better ac- 
quainted, she helps him in naming the ani- 
mals. Her superior gift of speech is always 
in evidence.. “ When the dodo came along,” 
deciares Eve, “he thought it was the wild- 
cat—I saw it in his eye. But I saved him. 
And I was careful not to do it in a way that 
could hurt his feelings. I just spoke up in 
quite a natural way of pleased surprise, and 
not as if I was dreaming of conveying in- 
formation, and said, ‘ Well, I do declare if 
there isn’t the dodo!’ I explained—without 
seeming to be explaining—how I knew it for 
a dodo, and although I thought maybe he was 
a little piqued that I knew the creature when 
he didn’t, it was quite evident that he ad- 
mired me.” 


Eve chases 


Throughout the tale there is a delicate, 
lambent play of. satire, directed now on the 
man and now upon the woman. On the 
whole, it is the stockishness of Adam which 
appears in the most ridiculous light. It is 
Eve who discovers the existence of fire, while 
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her husband is busied with thoughts of the 
melon crop. She wishes to tell Adam about 
it, but decides it would not be worth while. 
a No, he would not eare for it. He would 
ask what it was good for, and what could I 
answer? For if it was not good for some- 
thing. but only beautiful, merely beauti 
ful—” Tt is Eve, indeed, who shows the more 
progressive spirit in every way, and her ex- 
pe riments, both physical and psychological, 
are a constant source of amusement. In her 
reasonings one may be permitted, perhaps, to 
discover a certain feminine inconsequence 
and self-sufficiency; as witness the following: 

‘By watching, I know that the stars are 
net going to last. I have seen some of the 
best ones melt and run down the sky. Since 
one can melt, they ean all melt; sinee they 
can all melt, they can all melt the same night. 
That sorrow will come—I know it.” 

On the whole, no better appreciation of the 
eternal feminine has ever been written than 
this translation of Eve’s Diary by Mark 
Twain. The book is embellished with fifty- 
five full-page illustrations by Lester Ralph. 


Mr. Warwick Deeping made a great many 
friends, a few years ago, with his charming 
bit of Arthurian romance called Uther and 
[graine, and in The Slanderers, published last 
season, he disclosed an unsuspected ability to 
deal with the problems of modern life. But 
Bess of the Woods, his latest novel, shows 
a decided maturing of his talent, and a new 
power of combining picturesqueness with 
reality. Mr. Deeping has always had a keen 
appreciation of the two sides of life—the 
idyllic and the grossly material—and in 
Bess of the Woods the contrast between them 
is artistically and feelingly brought out. On 
one side, he gives us a sympathetic delinea- 
tion of a poetic and chivalrous nature, and 
on the other he pictures the narrow bigotry 
of the philistine in a way that is both caustic 
and amusing. The sapiency of the ignorant 
and unappreciative is a particular mark for 
his satire, and the reader’s half-humorous de- 
light in seeing the shafts of his wit strike 
home will be accompanied by a warmer glow 
of interest in the romance of the two young 
people who are the central figures of the story. 


Mr. Deeping’s tale has its scene in Eng- 
land about one hundred years ago. Its hero 
is a lad named Richard Jeffray, who lives 
upon his ancestral estate in the country. 
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Jeftray’s intriguing relatives bring about an 
engagement between him and his cousin 
Jillian Hardaere, a heartless coquette whose 
charms are a little faded. Meanwhile, Jef- 
fray has met in the forest a girl called Bess 
of the Woods, and has been struck with her 
wonderful natural grace and _ unspoiled 
beauty. Bess lives with an old couple who 
are secretly hand and zlove with a band of 
smugglers, the most formidable of whom de- 
sires to marry the girl, and tries to carry her 
off by force. Jeffray, who comes to her rescue, 
is wounded while fighting in her defence, and 
being nursed by Bess through his ensuing 
sickness, he falls deeply in love with her. 
There follows a strenuous contest between the 
lover and the smugglers for the possession 
of the girl, and at the same time, Jeffray, 
having broken his engagement with Jillian, 
is compelled to fight a duel with her brother. 
This sword-fight between two men of very 
antagonistic temperaments is described with 
great intensity, and has far more excitement 
than the mere thrill of clashing steel. The 
romance has all that rush and untrammelled 
freedom of action which characterize Mr. 
Deeping’s earlier tales, but it has much greater 
depth of interest. Its hero, in his youthful 
quixotism, his sharp disillusionment, and his 
transformation from a dreamer to a man of 
foree, is the most living character that has 
come from this author‘s pen. 


As one reads the opening chapters of The 
Doomsman by van Tassel Sutphen, one’s 
curiosity is immediately awakened by the 
strangeness of the situation which the story 
unfolds. A green wood; a stockade in the 
distance, built strongly for defence; a boy in 
the foreground dressed in forest garb, with 
a fillet of gold around his brow; a bow of 
hickory by the boy’s side, and a quiver of 
arrows slung across his shoulders—in such 
a picture there is nothing absolutely un- 
familiar: yet the more minute details chal- 
lenge attention, and the author has skilfully 
imparted a sense of mystery to the whole 
description. When one observes that the boy 
holds in his hands a binocular glass and a 
child’s history of the United States, more 
mystery is suggested. The reader becomes 
conscious of a growing eagerness to learn 
what manner of world this is which seems 
to promise the freshness of primeval romance 
and yet hints at the interests of modern life. 
In a few chapters it is made plain that this 
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is the world of the year 2015—after “the 
Great Change.” The “Terror” has swept 
the land, and all modern civilization, as we 
now know it, has been obliterated. The 
population of the United States, a mere 
fraction of what it once was, is divided 
among three classes—the Stockaders, who 
live in feudal style behind their walls of 
wood; the Townsmen, whose cities are miser- 
able hamlets, lacking in comfort or grandeur; 
and, finally, the Doomsmen. These last are 
outlaws, the descendants of criminals, whose 
abiding place is the ruined city of Doom, or 
New York. Among them alone is there any 
thorough organization, and consequently they 
are able to hold the rest of the known world 
in subjection. Mr. Sutphen’s story tells of 
the revolt against the Doomsmen’s reign of 
terror, planned and executed by Constans, 
the boy introduced to the reader-in the first 
chapter. The Stockade belonging to the 
father of Constans is invaded by the Dooms- 
men, and one of them, Quinton Edge by 
name, carries off the lad’s sister. Thereafter 
it becomes the great object of Constans’ life 
to take revenge upon Edge and to destroy the 











VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN 


Author of 7he Doomsman 


power of Doom. At great peril, he makes 
several visits to the forbidden city, spies out 
the citadel of the outlaws, and finally su 
plies himself with a limited amount of fir: 
arms and ammunition, which have lain undis 
covered since the “Terror.” These arms 
will give him a great advantage in the en 
suing conflict, for gunpowder is unknown t 
the men of the latter day. While in the city, 
Constans meets and falls in love with th 
girl Esmay, daughter of a Doomsman, whon 
Quinton Edge keeps in captivity, intending 
to dispose of her in marriage in a way to 
further his own designs. The assault upon 
Doom comes near to failing, but just as 
Constans’s forces are beginning to give way 
a great conflagration breaks out in the city 
This fire has been started by a fanatical 
priest of “the Shining One ”—a great electric 
dynamo long worshipped by the ignorant 
Doomsmen as a god. The priest, enraged at 
the general neglect of his divinity, carries 
electric wires to various houses in Doom, and 
at the time he has previously predicted turns 
on the electric current and causes the city 
to burst into flames. In the corfusion which 
ersues, Constans succeeds in rescuing Es 
may, but Quinton Edge is left to perish in 
the burning city. 


The story briefly outlined above is worked 
out by Mr. Sutphen with a wealth of im- 
aginative detail. He has not allowed his 
fancy to run wild in speculation, but with 
effective touches here and theré he brings 
out the novel features of his tale, and gives 
it an atmosphere of its own. Not only is T'he 
Doomsman strong in plot, but there is a de- 
cided pleasure in watching the consistent 
ingenuity with which the author builds up 
the new world of his story. The reader is 
lured on from one extraordinary adventure 
to another, and the fertility of Mr. Sutphen’s 
invention never fails. The descriptions of 
ruined New York, in particular, are weirdly 
impressive, and their haunting strangeness 
will not be soon forgotten. Altogether, Mr. 
Sutphen, who has written The Cardinal’s 
Rose and other successful stories, has in his 


latest book surpassed his previous perform- 
ances, 


John Kendrick Bangs, who has a positive 
genius for burlesque, has written a_ story 
with a title that suggests endless possibilities 


of humor. The book is called R. Holmes & 
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Co.. and its hero is represented to be a grand- 
con of A. J. Raffles, and a son of Sherlock 
Ilolmes. One can readily imagine how Mr. 
Bangs would handle so fertile a theme. The 
“Raffles Holmes” is a most 
amusing compound of traits drawn from his 
He is something of a literary 
for he is a upon two 
him the ac- 
eurate method, the inscrutable manner, and 
the absolute of justice of Sherlock 
Ilolmes are amusingly mingled with the ad- 
nturous spirit, the rather sentimental good- 

lowship, and the moral laxity of A. J. 


eharacter of 


two ancestors. 
ove Ity, 
fictitious 


satire 


Tn 


too; 


persons at once. 


sense 


Raffles. He has, moreover, a fearful and won- 
derful nonchalanece that may have been in- 
herited from both sides of his family. 
Raffles Holmes forms a partnership with the 

rrator, in which the latter is to play the 

rt of a Bunny or a Dr. Watson, and the 
vo engage in a number of delightfully ab- 


surd adventures. 
e head of the 


lisappearance of 


In his character of Raffles, 
firm to cause the 
various articles of value, 
then in his character of Holmes he dis- 
vers them and claims the rewards that have 
meanwhile been offered. A good deal of fun 
furnished by the fact that sometimes the 

“ Raffles” in the nature of R. Holmes gets 
the upper hand of him, and the good name of 
the company and even the safety of his si- 
lent partner The little 
stories in this book are ingenious and sur- 
prising in their while the humor 
is always cropping out in unexpected places. 


manages 


are endangered. 


outcome, 


Professor Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard 
University, whose portrait appears upon this 
the editor of the whole historical 
series known as The American Nation, and 
to his supervision are due the excellent pro- 
portion of this work and the careful 
relation of its parts. He is himself the author 
of the sixteenth volume entitled.Slavery and 
Abolition which is appear. This 
book, as its title one of the 
most important in the entire series. It covers 
the administrations of Jackson and Van 
Buren, but deals almost exclusively with the 
antislavery movement; the other matters per- 
taining to this time having been treated in 
the preceding yolume, Jacksonian Democracy, 
by William MacDonald, LL:D., professor of 
history tn In his open- 
ing chapter, Professor Hart declares that the 
only way in which to solve the many per- 


page, is 


cor- 


soon to 
indicates, is 


3rown University. 
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Author of S/avery and Abolition 


HART, PH.D 


plexing questions raised py the antislavery 
contest is “to make elear the moral, social, 
and economic conditions peculiar to slavery, 
which caused the rising feeling of sectional 
bitterness and distrust; to reconstruct a van- 
ished civilization; to the breath of 
life into master, slave, and abolitionist, years 
since in Following out this 
method Professor Hart has made his treatise 
both explanatory and brilliantly descriptive. 
No pains have been spared to give the reader 
a lifelike view of the time, and the positions 
of slaveholder and abolitionist are so under- 
standingly outlined that one is able to enter 
into the of both. As the subject 
grows under Professor Hart’s hand, one is 
able to see a multitude of tendencies, some 
apparent and all making in 
the direction of the great struggle. ° The book 
is a clear and consistent exposition of the 
period, and admirably succeeds in its aim of 
conveying a real grasp of the antislavery 
issue, C. H. 
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the peopl , make one realize vividly the com- 
plexities of the Russian problem. His grasp 
ef the whole situation is amazing, and his 
storv, in which brilliantly clear explanation 
Iternates with graphic accounts of actual 
happenings, leaves a deep impress on the 
mind. He has, moreover, a zreat deal 
f wit, and knows how to put an 
dge on his remarks; so that the horror 
ie naturally feels in reading of dread- 
ful occurrences is often compensated by a 
thrill of satisfaction over Mr. Nevinson’s 
ustie comment. If occasionally his strokes 

criticism cut both ways—and his refer- 

es to England are sometimes harsh—still, 
s severity is that of a good patriot, and only 
elps to convince us of his honesty and lack 


f bias. 


Mr. Nevinson had an interview with Tol- 
ov, which he has embodied in one of his 
ost interesting chapters, and the views of the 
vreat Russian, expressed with his usual candor 
nd a kind of “ half-ironie simplicity,” make 
rv suggestive reading. “ His whole argu- 
ent,” says Mr. Nevinson, “ was magnificent, 
so much for its daring as for its quiet 
‘-onfidence in human reason.” The narrative 
closes appropriately with an impressive ac- 
ount of the opening of the Duma by the 
Czar in the Winter Palace and of its first 
eeting. The book is embellished with photo- 
graphs, and striking cartoons from Russian 
periodicals, and the author’s comments on the 
pictures and upon the standing of various 
newspapers are not the least illuminating 
feature of his work. For the convenience of 
those who like to make their knowledge ac- 
curate, “diaries of events” are placed at 
proper intervals through the volume. 


During a short career of about six months, 
The Spoilers, by Rex Beach, has had nearly 
all the noteworthy experiences that a success- 
ful novel ‘may encounter. First published 
as a serial in a popular magazine, it excited 
attention; then it was hastened into book 
form; its dramatic rights were promptly se- 
cured, the play written, and its production 
speedily arranged for the coming fall. It has 
received the compliment of being parodied 
in the comic papers and pilloried in the Sen- 
ate. Life sometimes takes a turn at plagia- 
rizing fiction, and it is a case in point that 
the Alaskan gold-mine in which Mr. Beach 
is interested promises to equal “the Midas” 








HENRY W. NEVINSON 
Author of 7he Dawn in Russia 


of The Spoilers as a phenomenal producer of 
wealth. Moreover, when James Wickersham 
was recently nominated by the President to 
be a Federal judge in the Territory of Alaska, 
a determined effort was made in the Senate 
to prevent the confirmation of the appoint- 
ment, chiefly because it was said that Mr. 
Wickersham had inspired the articles on “ The 
Looting of Alaska,” written by Mr. Beach 
for Appleton’s Magazine, which tell essential- 
ly the same story as The Spoilers. The report 
of Mr. Wickersham’s connection with Mr. 
Beach’s writings has since been convincingly 
denied, but the importance that was attached 
to it shows the significance of the matter con 
tained in both the novel and the magazine 
articles. In the East the tendency is to re- 
gard Mr. Beach’s book simply as a rousing 
piece of fiction, while in the West it is equal- 
ly admired for its truth to life and daring ex- 
posure of facts. 
C. H. Garnes. 
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Children play better and grow better, and grown-ups work better, 
who live in homes where Quaker Oats form a part of the daily 
bill-of-fare. 


The Quaker is a “friend” indeed to every member of the house- 
hold—he guarantees the purity and wholesomeness of the contents 
of the package on which he appears, and is recognized the world 
over as a builder of physical and mental strength in old and young. 


Packages that look different outside, are different inside. 
Quaker packages contain the food portion only, of selected first- 
quality white oats—and they are the only packages that do. 


There is no substitute for Quaker Oats because there is no other 
rolled oats that compares with Quaker Oats in purity, flavor and 
wholesomeness. 


Ask your grocer for Quaker Oats today. Large package, 10 cts. 
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land has not insisted upon the idea that the 


hoy is a great poet in embryo. He might 
have become a sober man of affairs, like his 


father, or he might have turned out a good- 


for-nothing. But just the fleeting phase of 


crude boyish idealism, the author has put 
before us with the most gracious appeal. 

Of course the death of young Sam has 
its effect on Helena. It brings home to her 


the consciousness of guilt, but it only drives 
her to take refuge in the thought of marriage 


Pryor. For the complete awakening, the 
boy David is necessary. In David, Mrs. De- 
land has drawn perhaps her most success- 
ful character—and he is all the better be- 


make too much of him. 
He is not a precocious youngster, nor is there 


cause she does not 


anything ethereal about him. He is far 
very far—from being the child of the old- 


time Sunday-school book, sent into the world 
to be a pattern of infant virtue to his elders. 
In short, he is quite a bread-and-butter sort 
of boy 


not unusual in any way—merely un- 


expected. But his unexpectedness is a chief 
source for instance, in 
his conversation with Mrs. Richie about rab- 


bits, and other things. 


of entertainment; as, 


“What are their names?” he said at last, 
in a low voice, 
“They haven’t any names; you can name 


them if you like.” 


“T shall eall them Mr. and Mrs. Smith,” 
he said with decision, and then fell silent 
again. 

“You came to Old Chester in the stage 
with Mr. Pryor,” she said, after a while; 


“he told me you were a very nice little boy.” 
“How did he David. 
“Tle very Helena 

smiling. 

David meditated. 
enemy ?” 
“Of course not!” 


know 2?” demanded 


is nice himself,” 


said, 


‘Is that gentleman my 


“Tm glad 

“Mr. Pryor nobody’s enemy,” 
told him, reprovingly. 

David turned silently to his rabbits. 

“Why did you think he was your enemy ?” 
she persisted. 

“T only just hoped he wasn’t; I don’t want 
to love him.” 

“ What!” 

“Tf he was my I'd have to love 
him, you know,” David explained patiently. 

In administering this stab to Helena, the 


Helena 


is 


enemy, 
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FROM 


“ THE AWAKENING OF HELENA RicCHie” 


child’s point of view is not in the least per- 


verted. Indeed, David is never perverted for 


the sake of the story. He is not even un- 
duly affectionate. 
“T’d like to belong to you,” David said 


thoughtfully [to Doctor Lavendar]. Doctor 


Lavendar beamed, and looked proudly at 
Mrs. Richie. 

“ Because,” David explained, “I love 
Goliath ”—the old parson’s faithful nag. Yet 


he does love Dr. Lavendar, after all, with that 
taken-for-granted of childhood. 
Only he is all absorbed the more obvious 
interest of the horse. 


sentiment 
in 


Neither David of Mrs. 


fiction people are sentimentalists. 


Deland’s 
Dr. Lavy 
endar and Dr. Willy King certainly are not. 
Their likes and dislikes 
and natural, the 
are they enormously wise. 
ot 


nor any 


are quite simple 
child’s. Neither 


Their wisdom is 


even 


as 


an innocent kind, but it is better than 
the worldliness of old Benjamin Wright. 
which brought about his grandson’s suicide. 


Dr. Lavendar’s character pervades the story, 
though it is never too much in evidence, and 
gives it a good deal of its essential cheeriness. 
He is one of those grand old men who bring 
an actual consciousness of Heaven into the 


little affairs of life, without ever letting them 
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be overwhelmed by it. A gentle, every-day 
old idealist, who takes a quite unaffected 
pleasure in the things that are good from 
an earthly point of view. His quiet whimsi- 
eality and a sort of resigned humor that he 
manifests over the shortcomings of his 
parishioners are not only funny, but extreme- 
ly winning. 


Interwoven with the story of Helena 
Richie is the story of the Wrights, and each 
comes to an effective climax. At the death- 
bed of old Benjamin, there is no effusive 
reconciliation between the “very old man” 
and his son. Here, as elsewhere, Mrs. Deland 
has made no concessions to sentimentality, 
and consequently the scene has a pathos that 
cannot be put aside. With a fidelity to na- 
ture which would be almost shocking if at 
tempted by an inferior artist, she has made 
the mutual forgiveness more a form than a 
reality. The points of view of the father 
and son are irreconcilable; both are fast in 
the habit of thirty-two years. At the bed- 
side, when the end is near, Samuel expresses 
the opinion that it is only a matter of hours. 

“Does he hear you?” said Dr. Lavendar. 

“Oh no,” said Samuel. 

The dying man ope ned one eye and looked 
at his son. “How much you know!” he 
said, then closed it again. 

I should call this whole scene daringly 
dramatic, if it were not so intensely natural 
as not to seem dramatic at all. 


The climax of Helena’s story is something 
that cannot be coldly analyzed. In order 
that she may retain the little David she re- 
nounces Pryor; Dr. Lavendar wrings from 
her the reluctant admission that, even so, she 
is not fit to keep the child; and finally, see- 
ing that the awakening is complete, he re- 
stores David to her at the last moment. In 
all this, the main point is that Helena’s 
change of heart is truly an awakening—-not 
a conversion; and that it comes about 
through the operation of a genuine motive. 
Mrs. Deland really makes you believe in 
Helena’s affection for the child. She under- 
stands it as some writers understand the 
emotions of lovers, but as few know this par- 
ticular relation. Indeed, one never feels the 
lack of a conventional love-story, ending in a 
happy marriage, and never stops to question if 
the tale is sufficiently romantic. Without 
laying any obvious traps for one’s interest, 
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the story leads one on by a sort of gen 
force, and more and more takes possession 
the mind. It not only interests, but it ma 
you feel that your interest is worth wh 
and this feeling is something that no m 
artifice could produce. The Awakening 
Helena Richie is a big story, and the great: 
part of its bigness is that it is so sim 
told. Its appreciation is not so much a n 
ter of literary taste as of ordinary hum 
sympathy. 


“ Mankind will endure much in the name 
government, but to be governed by a cowar 
is almost beyond the endurance of mat 
This passage occurs in the introduction 
Henry W. Nevinson’s The Dawn in Russia 
a timely book, which, coming close after h 
striking revelations in A Modern Slavery, w 
greatly increase the author’s reputation amo 
American readers. Mr. Nevinson writes wit 
conviction, and he convinces others; h 
opinions are clearly defined, and he is perfect 
ly open in expressing them; being equal! 
free from the haliing restraint of those m 
quite sure of their facts and the sensationa 
ism of those who write for effect He has 
vigorous, hard-hitting style, as the above qu 
tation indicates, and his comment on the co 
ruption of “Tsardom” is unsparing. T| 
narrative deals wit': the principal events 
Russia from November, 1905, to May, 1906 
and it gets to the very heart of the cris 
not yet past. The author went to Russia a 
special correspondent of one of the leadi 
London dailies, and obtained all his know! 
edge at first hand. He investigated cond 
tions in Moseow, Odessa, Warsaw, Kief, an 
other centres of disturbance, and saw thi 
revolution from every point of view. He wa 
right in the midst of the street fighting in 
Moscow, and describes all sorts of terribl 
and significant scenes as an eye-witness. HH: 
was present at the private meetings of th 
powerful Central Strike Committee, visited 
the workmen’s quarters in Moscow during 
the outbreak of last December, and ever 
penetrated into the country homes of th: 
pecsants, though his journeys were attended 
with constant danger. Mr: Nevinson is pa! 
ticularly happy in his appreciation of Rus 
sian character, and he is evidently moved by 
a deep sympathy for a suffering people. H 
gives very different impressions of various 
sections of the country, and his descriptions 
of Poles, Jews, Letts, and other divisions of 
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N reading Margaret Deland’s The Awaken 

1 of Helena Richie for the first time, one 
hardly realizes the refinement of art which 
tin author has practised. Mrs. Deland has 
ld a very simple story about a woman whose 
ul was awakened through the influence of 
little child; but it is different from other 
ries. It is not enough to say of it that it 

s thoroughly true to human nature. Here, 
as n he r othe r tales of Old Chester, Mrs. 
Deland describes a kind of life that some- 
how seems to be exceptionally mature and 
mellow—to be particularly rich in its own 
peculiar kind of human nature, stored up 
it for generations. In Old Chester, every- 
thing has grown into a certain harmony. 
Even the faults and erudi- 
ties of its people are so 
well modulated that you 
rcely think of them as 
eccentric. You would no 
“ quaint ” 
than you would apply that 
epithet to an old friend. 
And aecordingly, Mrs. De- 
land’s characters have a 
+] 


ore eall them 


y ingratiating quality 
that does not dep nd upon 
striking analysis or obtru- 
sive traits, but upon per- 
fect naturalness and sim- 
plicity. Her knowledge of 
the men and women sh 
portrays is not theoretic, 
but profoundly instinctive. 
She never masks their mo- 
tives, and on the other 
hand she is never at pains 
elaborately to display 
them. The result is that 
there is no writer who 
seems to penetrate through 
the outward husk of 
character to the very soul 
more effectively than does 
Mrs. Deland. Moreover, 
her Old Chester people do 
not appear to be a miscel- 
laneous assemblage; they 
all seem to belong to each 
other pe rfectly. Mrs. De- 
land’s appreciation of the 
life of a secluded village, 
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with all its rustie idiosynerasies and charms, 
is not that of an outside observe r, but of one 
who knows intimately and well, and the 
greatest proof of this is that she 
tempted to exaggerate. 


is never 


One cannot help thinking that Mrs. De 
land is, in the best sense of the term, an 
unconscious artist. So much go, that I hard 
ly like to speak of art in connection with her 
writing. It is worth while, however, to note 
how far she departs from the stereotyped 
treatment without ever running into un- 
naturalness. As an illustration, consider the 
three generations of Wrights in the present 
tale. The conventional idea of old Benja- 
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min Wright—the, grandfather—would prob- 
ably be a hard-fisted, sternly religious, and 
precisely moral old gentleman—a deacon pos- 
sibly. Samuel Wright the son—would be 
allowed a little more latitude in his religious 
beliefs; but he would be the formal, practical 
man of business, without other ambition 
from his youth than to sueceed financially. 
“Sam’s Sam ”—the grandson—would be a 
weaker copy of his father, with certain coun- 
try mannerisms and some pretensions to up- 
to-dateness. It is only Mrs. Deland who can 
make old Benjamin Wright a loose-tongued, 
profane, but morally opinionated old tyrant, 
all his bad habits braced by firm convictions 

proud of his own, but leving and deriding 
in the same breath; fond of declaiming 
poetry, and really appreciating it, with that 
old-fashioned appreciation that always had 
in it something of reverence. To the con- 
ventionally-minded writer, such a character 
would doubtless seem too complex and too 
cultured to be typical of a country village; 
but as Mrs. Deland describes him—or rather 
allows his personality to come out—there is 
no question that old Benjamin Wright be- 
longs to Old Chester and to humanity. Even 
so with hig son Samuel, and with “ Sam's 
Sam.” Samuel Wright is indeed a formal- 
ly strict man of business, and a pillar of the 
church; yet who but Mrs. Deland could have 
perceived that he was in his youth a dreamy, 
sensitive boy, with poetie inclinations, or 
who but she would dare to imagine that he 
was metamorphosed into the man he is by a 
trivial, undignified, boyish quarrel with his 
father, the mere mention of which has the 
power to submerge all his dignity in the 
shame of insulted young-manhood? Such a 
conception would not be plausible if handled 
by a writer of less insight; but Mrs. Deland 
makes it poignantly real. And as for “ Sam’s 
Sam ”—a “being of mist and fire,” with his 
habitual listlessness and odd enthusiasms, 
his gentleness and poetry, his mental awk- 
wardness and capacity for doing the wrong 
thing—he is not the sort of fellow you would 
pick out as representative of a country neigh- 
borhood, yet vou know he could have grown 
up nowhere else but in Old Chester. More- 
over, he does not even appear, at first glance, 
to be the son of his father. It would be a 
temptation to an ordinary student of hu- 
man nature to make the line of heredity 
through the three generations clear and dis- 
tinet. But Mrs. Deland rightly places fore- 
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most in her picture the anomalous traits 
character that it would puzzle the count: 
gossips to account for; though before you 
have finished the book you will perceive thi 
relationship of the Wright family as clearly 
as you would in real life. Perhaps what | 
have said will serve to show how very far 
Mrs. Deland from having written a conven 
tional novel of a country town; to learn hoy 
true and natural it all is the story mus 
be read. 

Helena Richie is, of course, the patheti: 
central figure of Mrs. Deland’s novel. Not 
a “woman with a past,” in the ordinary 
sense, by any means, though since her sepa 
ration from her husband she has lived on in 
timate terms with Lloyd Pryor, who passes 
on his visits to Old Chester as her brother. 
It is characteristic of the author’s fin 


sense of fitness that she has gziven her 


heroine plenty of excuse for the sepa 
ration. Her husband in a drunken fi 
had injured their little child so that it died. 
“Tf there ever was excuse for divorce,” 
said Dr. Willy King to Helena, “ you had 
it.” And it is characteristic, too, that Mrs 
Deland has made Helena altogether girlish 
and gay and charming—quite innocent (as 
it appeared to Dr. Willy King), and fre 
from artifice. She seems so good that th: 
old doctor is very much ashamed of himself 
for merely having mentioned divorce to her 
In most ways a lovely young woman (s 
thought Old Chester); but her soul has not 
vet been awakened, and it is because she is 
selfish in her desire for happiness—not be 
eause she is vicious—that the awakening 
must come. 


“Sam’s Sam” falls in love with Mrs. 
Richie, and I do not know of any novel in 
which the phenomenon of “ ealf-love” has 
been handled with so much tenderness and 
delicacy as here. It is made to appear ridicu 
lous enough; but it is such a serious matter 
to young Sam that he blows his brains out 
when he learns from his grandfather of Mrs 
Richie’s immorality. The suicide is all th 
more touching because from a worldly point 
of view it is so absurd. And the author has 
not made the tragedy dependent in any way 
upon a possible brilliant future for Sam. 
His dramatie poem, which so absorbed him, 
was very likely of the same piece with his 
love. With true artistic restraint, Mrs. De- 
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min Wright—the, grandfather—would prob- 
ably be a hard-tisted, sternly religious, and 
precisely moral old gentleman—a deacon pos 
sibly. Samuel Wright—the son—would be 
allowed a little more latitude in his religious 
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| THE GIBSON BOOK 


Eight@)carloads of paper used in 
printing this great book of pictures 


Two carloads of Binders’ Boards 
used in binding the first edition 


20,000 yards of cloth 


used for the covers 


This splendid book contains all the drawings in the eleven books 
by Mr. Gibson which have appeared in the last twelve years. It would 
cost more than fifty dollars to buy these books—but 


The Gibson Book 


in two volumes, contains all the drawings in these eleven books and is sold 
—with a subscription to Scribner’s Magazine included — at about 
one-fifth of the cost of the eleven original books. 

The tremendous success which it has already gained Anil 
and the enormous number of orders which are being received —, 
prove that the public realize what a remarkable opportunity a. 
this is—the greatest collection of drawings by one man 
ever published. The wit, humor and delightful senti- a) Se 
ment displayed in the treatment of an infinite variety “THE Gipson Book,” 
of subjects make "The Gibson Book" a history of Gon to Scthan’s Meginian 


our own times in pen and ink. 
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RUSSIA’S GREATEST 
PAINTER 


ILIA REPIN By CHRISTIAN BRINTON 


Illustrated with examples of his remark- 
able work. 


LONDON, A MUNICIPAL 
DEMOCRACY 


By FREDERIC C. HOWE 


The work of the County Council and of 
the many things London is doing for the 
betterment of the people. 


WASHINGTON IN 
JACKSON’S TIME 


With glimpses of Henry Clay, from the 
Diaries of Margaret Bayard Smith. Pen 
pictures of Clay, of the inauguration of 
Jackson, and of the famous English 
author, Harriet Martineau. 


RUSKIN AND GIRLHOOD 


Some Happy Reminiscences 
By L. ALLAN HARKER 
A charmingly personal article about tne 
famous author of Modern Painters. 


THE LAST OF THE 
INDIAN TREATIES 


By DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT 


STORIES 
JOHN FOX JR.’S Serial 


“A KNIGHT OF THE CUMBERLAND” 
The description of the great Tourna- 
ment scene in these final chapters is one 


of the most brilliant this favorite author 
has ever written. 










































REBECCA’S THOUGHT BOOK By 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


Extracts from Rebecca’s Diary—one of 
the best of these delightful stories. 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH’S 
“AGAINST ORDERS” 


A dramatic and touching story of a sea 
captain and his dog. 


BULSTRODE IN LOCO 
PARENTIS 


By MARIE VAN VORST 


Another Paris episode in this young phil- 
anthropist’s career. 


THE ADMIRABLE 
OUTLAW 
By M’CREADY SYKES 


The story of how a young Englishman 
and his friend rounded up a noted 
Western bad man. 
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In 1907 


ANOTHER GREAT NOVEL 


The FRUIT of the TREE 


BY MRS. WHARTON 


Author of “ The House of Mirth ” 


**The mere thought of another novel sets the appetite on edge ; one recalls the 
eagerness with which readers awaited the next Thackeray or Dickens.’ 
TLANTIC MONTHLY. 


More Rebecca Stories By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


Everyone will be glad to know that these fascinating stories will continue 
into the new year. Illustrated by F. C. Yohn. 


Days Off By HENRY VAN DYKE 


A group of outdoor papers in the vein of the author’s delightful << Little 
Rivers.’’ Illustrated. 


Touring Europe in an Automobile © SiWMan 


Two delightful articles by the author of «¢ The Flowing Road.’’ Illustrated. 
66 9? To the Englishmen of Elizabeth's time. 
The Call of the West y SIDNEY LEE. Illustrated. 
Papers dealing with America and Elizabethan England; the settlement of 
Virginia, and other colonizing schemes of vital interest to America. 


How Great Battles or neWar Were Won ana Lost 
GENERAL E. P. ALEXANDER, one of the few surviving Confederate generals, 
a West Point graduate and Chief of Artillery under General Lee, will con- 
tribute several papers dealing with great battles of the War. While frankly 
written from the military point of view, they will have the strong personal 
interest that attaches to the impressions of a famous soldier who himself took 
an active part in the campaigns. 


French Country Life pescrinea by MADAME WADDINGTON 
The Remarkable Voyage or the Dry Dock Dewey 


Described and pictured by the marine artist, W. J. Aylward, who accom- 
panied the dock to the Philippines. 


SHORT STORIES by Richard Harding Davis, Thomas Nelson Page, John Fox, Jr., 
Arthur Cosslett Smith, Mary R. S. Andrews, and all the other leading writers of 
fiction. Illustrations in Black and White and Colors by famous artists, 
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NEW FICTION 





THE ROBBERIES 
COMPANY, LTD. 


By NELSON LLOYD 


Frontispiece. $1.50 


“It is a highly ingenious plot; indeed, we would 
even go so far as to say that it is one of the most 
startling plots it has ever been our luck to en- 
counter. And, unlike most unusual things of the sort, 

oF it puts no strain on one’s faith.” —The Evening Sun, 


; 4 ‘‘He has never done anything more original. The 
= satire is keen and the dialogue crisp and bright.” 
—Brooklyn Ea le 


FRONTISPIECE 





WHISPERING SMITH ,,,27R4N* #-, SPEARMAN 
Iflustrated in Colors by N.C. WYETH, $1.50 
‘“** Whispering Smith’ is a picturesque, exciting, vivid tale, strong throughout, 
with a strength which is a part of the sureness, poise and mastery of an author who 
has lived in the realm of his subject and understands it because of love for it.” 
—Philadelphia Telegraph. 
“The book may be commended to any one who likes an exciting story of 
Western life in the pioneer days, when strong men and strong women came to 
the front and showed the mettle that made them dominant in influence.” 


San Francisco Chronicl 





THE TIDES OF 
BARNEGAT 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


Illustrated in Colors. $1.50 


*“*His plot is original, his characters unusual in 
their vitality and in the hold they take upon the 
reader’s interest. The book is well named for the 
variety, movement, charm and beauty of its 
effortless strength.”—N. Y. Times Review. 
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NEW BOOKS 





ON NEWFOUND P.VER 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
Illustrated in Colors. $1.50 


A splendid love-story, founded on his early story 
the same name, told in the most charming way, and 
t against the background of Southern life he knows 

well. The most perfect expression of his great 
ent as a story-teller 


TWO LEGS 


By CARL EWALD 
Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS 
$1.00 
In ‘Two-Legs,’ a whimsical tale of the days of Adam 
1 Eve, we have Carl Ewald’s version of the way in 
hich the pair ejected from Eden came defenceless to the 
rest; how the lion protected them in pity, and how 
hey gradually outwitted all the animals, tamed them or 
ide them flee away. Ina vein of delightful foolery, yet 
t without a serious undertone, Mr. Ewald traces _— 
urses until they became supreme.”—Boston Adverti 


From “On Newrounp River 


TRUEGATE OF MOGADOR CEDARTON FOLKS 


By SEWELL FORD 
Illustrated. $1.50 


The title story of the book is one of the best stories ever published in a magazine, and the 
others combined with it make a volume of rare and refreshing humor. 


LIBERTY, UNION AND DEMOCRACY 
THE NATIONAL IDEALS OF AMERICA 


By BARRETT WENDELL, Professor of English at Harvard University 
12mo, $1.25 net (postage 10 cents) 


The book consists of four lectures, originally given at the Sorbonne, and later, in more de- 
veloped form, at the Lowell Institute. They embrace that portion of Professor Wendell’s 
lectures in France which are quite distinct from his ‘‘ Literary History of America.” They put 
forth the manner in which American temper has conceived the political ideals which have most 
excited its enthusiasm; and attempt to explain—to foreigners as well as to ourselves—what 
America has striven to ‘be as distinguished from what America has actually done. 


THE PRISONER AT THE BAR 


By ARTHUR C. TRAIN, Assistant District Attorney in New York City 
$2.00 net (postage extra) 


This book describes, primarily for the layman, but also for the lawyer, the actual admin- 
istration of criminal justice, using New York City as an example, with some comment upon 
the faults and virtues of the present system. It is filled with anecdotes, and the subject, while 
thoughtfully discussed, is treated in a lively and entertaining manner. The causes for the 
increase of crime are fully analyzed, as well as the remedies therefor, and the author presents 
several original theories as to what crime really is. 
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RIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 
QUEEN ANNE 


Her Lire AND Times. By HERBERT Paut, M.P., author of ‘‘A Life 
History of Modern England,”’ et« With a fac-simile 
full-page photogravure illustrations and 8 smaller ones. 


and brilliant history of Queen An ine and of her t 
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EVELYN’ S DIARY 


DiaRY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN Eve yn, Esq., S., together 
Private Correspondence between Charles I. and Sir Edward Nicholas, and 
Sir Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, and Sir Richard Browne, and 
EveLYN by Henry B. Wueatty, F.S.A. 4 vols. 8vo, $12.00 net. 


SOME REMINISCENCES 
OF WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI 


With numerous illustrations Two volumes. 8vo, $10.00 net. 


Reminiscences by the brother of Dante Ga briel Re ~ssetti, delightfully written and containing 1 
ing recollections of the founders of the pre-Raphaelite movement. There is much entirely new 

terial in regard to such men as Ten nyson, Thackeray, Swinburne, 
Lear, Richard Doyle, and many othe 


RAMBLES ON THE RIVIERA 


By Epuarp STRASBURGER, F.R.S., D.C.L., Professor of Botany at the University « 
With 87 illustrations, in color, of plants. 8vo, $5.00 net. 


A harming volume of ‘‘nature rambles"’ on the beautiful Riviera, written by an accomplish« nd delig 
aturalist 


COURT BEAUTIES OF OLD WHITEHALL 


HISTORIETTES OF THE RESTORATION. By W.R.H. Trowsripce. With 32 illustrations. 
8vo, $3.75 net 
The stories of eight famous women of the Restoration, including the Duchesses of Cleveland, R mor Port 
yuth, and Orleans. and the Countesses of Grammont and Shrewsbury, whose careers give 


llustrated in the supert st 


Browning, Landor, Coventry Pat 


f Bonn, 


tertaining picture of the life and political history of the court of Charles II 


A GERMAN POMPADOUR 


BeInc THE TruE History oF WILHELMINE VON GRAVENITZ, LANDHOFMEISTERI 
WIRTEMBERG. A Veracious Narrative of the Eighteenth Century, 

ld documents By Marie Hay With a porivats 8vo, $3.50 net 
An extremely interesting account of a fascinating woman who has 


gleaned 


hitherto escaped the notice « 


ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


\ Handbook for the Use of Studenfs and Print Collectors. By Dr. F. Lippmann, late 
Keeper of the Print Room in the Royal Museum, Berlin. Translated from the 


Third German ——n revised by Max Lenurs, by Martin Harpie. W 
illustrations. 8vo, net 


ROMANTIC CITIES OF PROVENCE 


By Mona Cairp. Wath illustrations jrom sketches by Joseph Pennell and Edward Synge. 


dSVO, $ 2 75 
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Beaucaire, Nimes, Orange, Carcasonne, and St. Remy are among t 


“FELICITY IN FRANCE 


EvizABETH MaAup, author of ‘‘An Engiish Girl in Paris,” 
Wagner's Heroes " etc. r12mo, $1.50 net. 

ss the Ch annel—T Children's Paradise (Trouville)\—A Breton Wedding (Carnac)—A Bene 

uilet-Ri Sardine Girl (Concarneau)——From Is to Blois—A City of the Renaissance (Biois) 

yurs) ‘A Rock House, Farm House, and Queen's House (Chenonceau 

1a Convent (Chinon) 


French 


—Dungeons and Dark 
Among the Félibres (Provence)—Life in the Forest (Fontainebleau). 


ENGLISH MUSIC 


1604 to 1904 Being the Lectures given at the Music Loan Exhibition of the Worship- 
ful Company of Musicians held at Fishmongers’ Hall, London Bridge, June—July 
1904. Wiéith 115 illustrations. (Music-Story Series.) Sq. 12mo, $1.25 net. 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 





PETER PAN 2y7.™. Barri 


With 50 illustrations in colors by Arthur Rack- 
am. $5.00 net. 

The story of Peter Pan, the most famous and 
nopular of modern fairies. Wonderfully illustrated 
from sketches by the celebrated water-colorist Arthur 
Rackham. An exquisite book. 








RUSSIAN. GRANDMOTHER’S 
WONDER TALES LOUISE SEYMOUR 


Illustrated by W.T. Benda. $1.50. 

A delightful collection of tales and legends of South 
Slavonia, told in clear and attractive English, and full 
of characteristic national color and interest. Entirely 
new in their setting and subjects, they are a new, 
precious addition to present books of fairy stories 





? 
THE QUEEN’S MUSEUM, and Other Fanciful Tales 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON 
With ro full-page drawings in color and many in black 
and white by Frederic Richardson, 
The most popular of Frank R. Stockton’s inimitable fairy stories, full of whimsical 
humor and gay spirits. Beautifully illustrated in the same quaint and fanciful 


manner. $2.50. 








CAMP FIRES IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 
By W. T. HORNADAY 


With 70 illustrations from photographs taken by John M. Phillips, and two maps 
The racy and unconventional narrative of a very remarkable trip into the well-nigh 
inaccessible,Canadian Rockies, with wonderful illustrations. $3.00 net (post 24 cents.) 








BY ITALIAN SEAS 2By ERNEST C. PEIXOTTO 


With numerous illustrations by the author. 

The delightful account of a leisurely voyage in Dalmatia, Tunis, Malta, the Riviera, 

Sicily, and Venice, written and illustrated with the greatest charm. 
$2.50 net (post extra). 





TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY 


THE FIRST FORTY YEARS OF 
WASHINGTON SOCIETY 


From the letters and journals of Mrs. Samuel Harrison Smith (Margaret Bayard) 
-dited by Gaillard Hunt, with numerous illustrations and portraits. 
The brilliant account of a hitherto almost untouched period of Washington life in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, with personal reminiscences of such people 
as Jefferson, Madison, Clay, Crawford, and Harriet Martineau. $2.50 "et (post extra). 
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NOT ES ON NEVV BOOKS 


Publications of The Century Co 








ART 
The Chateaux of Touraine 
By Maria Hornor Lansdale. 
Illustrated in color and tint by 
Jules Guérin, and from photo- 
graphs. a . « Net $6.00 
postage 27¢. 
BIOGRAPHY 
Lincoln the Lawyer 
By Frederick Trevor Jill. 
Fully illustrated, * . . Net $2.00 
postage 14¢. 
Campaigning with Grant 
New trade edition. By Horace 
Porter. Net $1.80 
postage 16c. 
ESSAYS 
Addresses of John Hay 
Net $2.00 
postage I4¢. 
FICTION 
Seeing France with 
Uncle John 
By Anne Warner. IJilustra- 
tions by May Wilson Preston, . $1.50 
In the Days of the Comet 
By I... G.. Walle... .« -« « 4ageo 
Don-a-Dreams 
By Harvey J. 
** Georgie ”’ 
By Dorothea Deakin. Illus. 
eS eee 
A Modern Madonna 
By Caroline Abbot Stanley. «. $1.50 
Ring in the New 
By Richard Whiteing. $1.50 
The Upstart 
By Henry M. Hyde. . . . $1.50 


O Higgins. . $1.50 


The Treasure of 
Peyre Gaillard 
By John Bennett. . 2. . . $1.5 


POETRY 
A Book of Music 
By Richard Watson Gilder. Net $1. 
postage 40. 
NEW THUMB-NAILS 
The Man without a Country 
By Edward Everett Hale. . $1. 
Friendship and Character 
By Ralph Waldo Emerson. . $1. 
The Proverbs of Solomon 
Preface by Rev. Lyman Abbott. $1. 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
Fairy Stories by Mrs. Burnet¢ 
Queen Silver-Bell and Rack- 
etty-Packetty House. Each, . 60¢ 
Further Fortunes of 
Pinkey Perkins 
By Captain Harold Hammond, 
U. S. A. Illustrated. . « « $1.50 
The Crimson Sweater 
By Ralph Henry Barbour. JI- 
lustrated. , ss ee SF «4 $1.50 
The Boys’ Life of 
Abraham Lincoln 
By Helen Nicolay, Illustrated. $1.50 
The Bible for Young People 
New edition. Price reduced. 
Tet. 6 css 6% 2 eo BO 
Fairy Stories Retold from 
St. Nicholas 
Illustrated. .« « « «+ Net 5c 
Bound Volumes of 
St. Nicholas 
In two parts. One thousand 
pages. One thousand pictures. . $4.00 





THE season’s art book is undoubtedly 
‘*The Chateaux of Touraine,” with 
its beautiful illustrations by Guérin and 
its many fine photographs of 

the famous French chateaux. 
The book is issued as a 
companion volume to ‘¢ Ital- 
ian Villas,” by Edith 
Wharton with Par- 

rish’s illustrations. 
FREDERICK TRE- 
VOR HILL’s 


coln the Lawyer” is a work which 
attracted wide attention when pub- 
lished serially in Zhe Century Maga- 
zine. Clearly, logically and convinc- 
ingly the author shows how in Lin- 
coln’s years of struggle and practice in 
the Illinois courts he sowed 

the harvest whose reaping 

saved the nation and placed 

him among America’s heroes. 

Rich in anecdote and incident 

and in repro- 

duction of por- 
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traits and documents, the book will take 
high rank among the most valuable contri- 
butions to Lincoln literature. 

‘* ADDRESSES OF JOHN Hay” gathers 
into permanent and dignified form more 
than the formal discussions of 
public men and matters, written by the late 
Secretary of State during his later and riper 
years. 


a score of 


IN FICTION The Century Co. presents an 
unusual number of attractive books. Anne 
Warner’s ‘* Seeing France with Uncle John” 
is a work of genuine humor by the author 
of ‘*Susan Clegg and Her Friend, Mrs. 
Lathrop.” It isa jolly and clever satire on the 
American tourist. ‘‘In the Days of the 
Comet” is imaginative work of a very 
high order, yet its chief charm is in its hu- 
man interest and in its remarkable love story. 
Incidentally, it is a powerful arraignment of 
present day social and economic conditions. 

** DON-A-DREAMS,” the first 
Harvey J. O’Higgins, author of ‘‘ The 
Smoke-Eaters,” is a love story of a youth of 
high ideals but a dreamer and unpractical. 
A Canadian, he comes to New York to seek 
his fortune, and the book is full of the 


novel of 


elusive beauty of the city, with all its grim 


realities. Dorothea Deakin’s ‘‘ Georgie” 
is a jolly book for an idle hour. Caroline 
Abbot Stanley’s ‘‘A Modern Madonna,” is a 
dramatic novel with a unique plot, written 
with great power, and interesting to the end. 

RICHARD WHITEING, author of ‘* No. 5 
John Street,” has written a new book, ‘‘ Ring 
in the New,” which has made a great suc- 
cess in England, where it was first published. 
It is the story of a girl of twenty, orphaned, 
unworldly, unskilled, and of her fight for 
life in a large city. Mr. Henry M. Hyde, 
in ‘*The Upstart,” tell§ the story of a little 


lad in an Illinois town who starts heavily 


handicapped but who makes his way and 
wins the belle of the town and a seat in 


Congress. John Bennett’s ‘* The Treasure 


of Peyre Gaillard ” is one of the best 
written of a cryptogram and its 
ravelling. 

Mr. RICHARD WATSON GILDER has col- 
lected in ‘* A Book of Music ’”’ those of his 
poems which relate to music either directly 
or symbolic ally. 


tales 


ever un- 


THE THUMB-NAIL Series contains some 
the most exquisite little books ever made. 
The new books this year are, ** The Man 
without a Country” by Edward Everett 
Hale, Emerson’s essays on ‘‘ Friendship ” 
and ‘** Character,” together, and 
‘*« The Proverbs of Solomon.’”’ 


ot 


issued 


For Boys AND GIRLS The Century Co. 
has a number of attractive books. Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett has written a series 
of delightful fairy stories which are appear- 
ing in book form with illustrations in full 
colors. The first two issued are “ Queen 
Silver-Bell” and “Racketty- Packetty 
House.” More will follow. Captain Harold 
Hammond’s “ Pinkey Perkins: Just a Boy” 
was a great success last season and the author 
has followed it with “Further Fortunes of 
Pinkey Perkins.’’ Another good book for 
boys is ‘* The Crimson Sweater” by Ralph 
Henry Barbour, one of the most popular 
writers for young folks. Both of these books 
are fully illustrated as is “ The Boys’ Life of 
Lincoln”? by Helen Nicolay. This is based 
upon the standard life of Lincoln written by 
Miss Nicolay’s father and John Hay, and it 
is a book with which every American youth 
should make close friends. “ Fairy Stories 
Retold from St. Nicholas” contains some of 
the best and most famous stories that have 
ever appeared in that popular magazine. 

A CATALOGUE, printed in two colors and 
handsomely illustrated, has been issued by 
The Century Co. and wil! be sent to any one 
who will write to TKE CENTURY CO., Union 
Square, New York, and ask for it. 
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“The Greatest in the World.’’ 


The Century Magazine 


fTO-DAY of all forms of literature the magazine is the most read. A good magazin 
| gives us the best literature, art, science, entertainment; a poor magazine is either 
worthless or harmful. 
The difference in cost is too trifling to consider in buying what 
is to bring food to the mind,—as soon count the cost of living i 
a good neighborhood as against a bad one. 
We may trust a man because his life has been honorable, ar 
we may safely choose a magazine by the record of its past 
THe Century has originated the worthiest innovations ; 
has worshiped no false idols; for thirty-five years it has stoo 
for THE BEST. The coming volume will contain 


Three Great Serials 


sy Frances Hodgson Burnett 
‘THE SHUTTLE” 


An international novel of unusual power, which in dignity and interes 
of subject and in romantic charm may prove Mrs. Burnett’s greatest 
work of fiction. It tells of men and women of American and Englis 
nationality whose adventures and experiences are of a thrilling an 
typical sort. //lustrated. 


by Elizabeth Robins, author of « The Magnetic North.” 
‘“COME AND FIND ME!” 


A novel of California and the far North, the motive of which is 


+} 
magnetic attraction that draws people back tothe Alaskan land. The 


ne 
is not a dull character or trite incident in it. ///ust 


py A. E. Ww. Mason, Author of “‘ The Four Feathers.” 
sé rATATTATL 4 . ” 
RUNNING WATER 
A story of adventure, the scene laid in the Alps and in England. This 
popular story began in the August CenTuRY. New subscribers wh 
begin with November may have without charge the August, September, 
and October numbers containing the opening chapters of this novel. 
Theodore Roosevelt contributes 
AN IMPORTANT LITERARY AND HIsTORICAL STUDY 


IMustrated in color by Lyendecker 
Secretary Taft writes upon 
‘“THE PANAMA CANAL ” 
Seventy-Five Short Stories 


By Harry Stittwett Eowarps, Norman Duncan, Irvinc BacueLter, Anne 
Warner, Witt N. Harsen, Oscar Kino Davis, Beatrice Hanscom, 
L. Frank Tooker, Harvey J. O’Hiccims, and many other writers, 


Copyr 


WILLIAM H. TAFT [Continued on next page.] 
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“©The Leader in Literature and Art.’’ 


The Century Magazine 


SIDE LIGHTS ON THE 


4 American Civil War 


Supplementing the famous Century War Series 


ee 








How the Civil War was Financed 


A series of entertaining articles covering the career of Jay Cooke, the 
oln with 
a million dollars aday. ‘Telling, also, of his success in floating the 


- ] 


7-30 and 5-20 loans. Fully Illustrated. 


first great modern American financier, who furnished Linc 


Lincoln in the Telegraph Office 


Mr. Lincoln spent more of his time in the War Department tele- 
graph office during the War than in any other place except the White 
House The writer of this article was a telegrapher there and he 
met and conversed with the President almost every day, morning, 


afternoon, and evening Fully Illustrated 


General Howard’s Recollections 


Here the only surviving commander of a separate army during the 


War will give his recollections of Lincoln, Jefferson Davis, Grant, 
Lee, and others / 


LUUy Lllustrated. 


The German Emperor’s Voice 


An unusual article telling of the attempt now being made to preserve 
the speech of distinguished men for future generations. It contains 
a brief, original, unpublished address by the German Emperor in- 
tended as a greeting to the Americans of the future. 


Gardening, Farming, and Architecture 


will be treated in a popular and useful manner during the year, The 
first full description of Mr. Freer’s great gift of his Detroit art col- 
lection to the nation will be printed among the art articles. A richly 
illustrated series on “ French Cathedrals ’”’ 


and Timothy Cole’s superb 
engravings will appear. 


R 





Whistler in Paris and Venice 


is one of several articles of recollections which are coming in THE 
CENTURY. 


The Most Beautiful Color Work Appears 
in the Century 


Subscription price $4.00 a year, 


A L 
THe Century Co., Union Square, NEw York “= 


WHISTLER 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 











Whatever magazines you take for your own use do not forget 


ST. NICHOLAS 







































' 
i “A benediction to any house- FOR THE CHIL DR EN 
hold.”"-MArGaret Botrome, 
* Nothing that has ever come “TI do not know any publi- 
into sed household a — cation where a bright-minded 
dren has been ey . er 3 child can get so much profit, 
: the stimulus to their artistic without the possibility of 
and literary tastes harm, as in its fascinating 
pages.”"- THE LATE SECRE- 
' 
; FRANCES 
HODGSON BURNETT 
A Vn 
: $2) ~~ 
; i Three “> E 
; SA aa St. Nicholas SS 
i KATE pDouGLAS wiccin' Writers in 1907 ALICE HEGAN RICE 
‘ 
, " ° 
To read good literature and to see good art are absolutely necessary 
7 . . , r = . 
to the growing child. In S¢. Nicholas both are found and at their 
; best. Children’s minds are hungry; fed upon the good they will 
' reject the injurious. 
The price of S¢. Nicholas for a year is no more than that of a large 













doll or a mechanical toy, and it brings the child more wholesome 
pleasure and improvement than the same sum can bring in any other 


Patch,” will write a serial story 
for boys; Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
author of “ Rebecca,” etc., con- 
tributes a special story for girls in 
the Christmas number; Ralph 
Henry Barbour, Mrs. George 











S) Madden Martin, author of the 


a 
form. Very likely you had S¢#. Nicholas when you were young. If 
not, you missed something that would have been a help all your life. 
Will you let your children miss it ? 
y : , 
j ’ The year 1907 sees St. Nicholas 
one-third of a century old with an 
outlook never more promising 
than now. Some of the most 
popular leading writers of fiction 
: will be represented by delightful 
i serials. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
: nett, who wrote ‘Little Lord 







Fauntleroy for Sé#. Nicholas, will 
contribute a charming set of fairy 
stories; Mrs. Rice, the author of 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 





t \% Kind y 


Hy 
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“Emmy Lou” stories, and many 
others are on the list. The Little 
Folks’ department will be revived. 





Subscription price, $3.00 a year. 


THE CENTURY C0., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Let us send you the new set of 


THE CENTURY LIBRARY OF 
ENGLISH MASTERPIECES 


SECOND SERIES 


The English Comedie Mumaine 
JUST PUBLISHED 





If you have the First SERIES | 
vour attention has been called to what we 
famous authors, and place at 
English language, you cannot afford to lose any time in ordering this new series and send 
for information about the earlier set, which 
HuMAINE a household word where, 


ou surely 


will 


vant this « née And if 


this is the first time 


are doing to extend your acquaintance among 


your command 


has 


me of the most interesting books in the 


ling 


made the name THe ENGLISH COMEDII 


er good reading is appreciated. 


Here are the most humorous, the most comic, the most tragic, and the most pleasing 


= ——— 


The Tatler, 


The Spectator, ) 
The Story of Le Fever, ; | 
Saunterings in France, ) 


Second Series 
The English Comedie Dumaine 


English Humorists of the Eighteenth Century. 


Papers. 


By ADDISON AND STEELE. 


rom “TR 
By LAUREN STERD 


The Citizen of the World. By Otiver 


Delightful desc 


t 


manners by the early English hun 


riptions of 


Tom Jones, Vol. 1. 
Tom Jones, Vol. 2. 


Fielding by common consent of the criti 
of English novelists, and “Tom Jone 


Evelina. 


A fascinating novel in whi 


tells of her exper 
Vivian Grey. 


A piquant and amusing nove 


tences on first enterir 


the English aristocracy. 
The Collegians ; or, The Colleen Bawn. 


The best story ever written of Iris! 
Mr. Midshipman Easy. 
F 


3Y 


ch 





By Henry |! 





a 





1 giving satirical 
GRIFFIN, 


$y GERALI 


Capt, FREDERICK MARRYAT 


A book full of stirring adventures. 
Handy Andy. 
An inimitable Irish story sparkling with wit and « 
flowing with innocent fun. 


Our Village. 


An exquisite story. 
Wuthering Heights. 


“A monument of the 
teenth-century wom: 


Mary Barton 





} 


An affecting love story. 


seldom equalled. 


most striki 


By Samvet Lover 


By Mary Russec_t Mirtrori 


By Emiry Bronte 


ing genius that nine- 


anhood has given us 


By Evizapetu C. GasKe.i 


In sustained interest of plot 


The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 


A profoundly 


at the head of the list of m 


The Woman in White. 


tragic story 


3y Grorce MEREDITH 
wich has placed the author 


odern novelists 


By Wikre Couns. 


The reader follows the unfolding of the plot with breath- 


less and intens« 


interest. 


} 


and graceful stories in English literature— 
the very stories you have always wanted to 
read and own. What other volume can match 
for richness and variety of subject matter the 
contents of Vol. 1—English Humorists of the 
Eighteenth Century—with its 18 illustrations 
after the famous drawings of William Hogarth? 

There are 96 full-page illustrations in the set 


THE FORM OF ISSUE 


is identical with that of the first series—twelv« 
handsome volumes, 8vo (size 5% x 8 in a 
large, clear type, good paper, a silk-finished, 
ribbed-cloth binding, with title on leather 


label stamped in gold. 


OUR OFFER 


The twelve volumes are offered for $12.00, 
and will be delivered, charges paid, on re- 
ceipt of ONE DOLLAR—the balance payable 
OnE DoLiaR monthly. We will also send 
THe CentTuRY MAGAZINE or St. NICHOLAS 
MAGAZINE for one year to each subscriber. 


These books would ordinarily sell in the 


stores at $2.00 each—$24.00 for the set, 
and with THe CenturRY MAGAZINE, $28.00. 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York, H, c-6 /.06 


For inclosed $1.00 send me by express 
books forming the Second Series of the 
“English Comédie ) The Century*® § , 

ae ’ . 4 One ear 
Humaine ” and { St. Nicholas ) for ne Year 

I agree t uy $1.00 a month for 11 months, in addition 

+ I 


paid, the 12 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


* Cross oul one. 
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@ COMPANY 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


MOFFAT, YARD 
@ COMPANY 





THE VON BLUMERS 


By TOM MASSON 


Author of “ ACorner in Women” 


This FINE STORY DEALS, 


with INSIGHT and BRILLIANCY, 


with the ROMANCE and HUMOR of MARRIED LIFE 


The Von Blumers are people we all know 


—human, American, real. Mr. Masson’s 
treatment of married life is fairly masterful. 


His humor is keen, penetrating, incisive. 


SHOWS THE AUTHOR OF “A CORNER IN WOMEN” 
MATURITY OF HIS POWERS, AND IN A 
TO READERS OF BOOKS 


12mo, $t.so net (Postage 14 cents.) 


THIS BOOK 
AT THE 
VEIN NEW 


Bayard Fones. 


Illustrated b 





Third Large Edition 


RICHARD 
THE 
BRAZEN 


THE INVISIBLE BOND 
By ELEANOR TALBOT KINKEAD 

“A gripping, brainy story, revealing an 

artist in literature of decided promise.” 

Boston Herald. 


Illustrated in colors. t12mo, $1.50 





By CYRUS T. BRADY 
and EDWARD PEPLE 


* Delightful 


SANDY rrom tut SIERRAS 


By RICHARD BARRY 
“ Red-blooded fiction. .. A fine 
combination of constant action and 
splendid character drawing.” 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
Illustrated. 


omedy.” 

New York Times 
“Pat with the material of 
which thrills are made and war- 
ranted to be finished at one 
sitting t. Paul Pioneer Press 


r2mo, $1.50 





SCARLETT 5, MOUNTED 


By MARGUERITE MERINGTON 
“Its vividness and wit score for the 
author a not far from brilliant success.”’ 
Hartford Courant. 


Illustrated. 16mo, $1.00 


en al 





Bs oy RD 
RICHAKY 
THE BRAZEN WHERE SPEECH ENDS 
By ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 

Prelude by HENRY VAN DYKE 
“Charm, freshness, enthusiasm.” 
’. Y. Evening Post 
“The best musical novel since ‘The 

IBustrated + First Violin.’’’—Los Angles Herald. 

' Sis Illustrated. 





12mo, $1.50 





HER 
BROTHER’S 
LETTERS 


(Anonymous) 


Answers the question which 


every girl asks herself a thou 
sand times: What do men really 
Frank talks 


think of women? 


on dress, decolletée dancing 


engagements, wild oats, et 


INustrated by 








MOFFAT, YARD @ COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 
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norsariae™? VALUABLE BOOKS "°%2euAs¢ 
THE CHRISTY BOOK FOR 1906 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


As Seen and Portrayed by 


HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


FAR THE MOST BEAUTIFUL BOOK EVER PUBLISHED UNI 
AUSPICES OF MR. CHRISTY, AND THE HANDSOMEST 
f ULAR GIFT BOOK OF THIS SEASON 








is elaborate book presents Mr. Christy's personal ideas about the American Girl 


whom he has so widely celebrated, as well as his pictorial treatment of her in color and 





in black and white. t is charmingly written, a really fascinating wor brilliant and 
popular, both in text and rations 


Tue ILLUSTRATIONS I ll-page drawings in full color, and 
i tint, showing the American Girl in all her moods and tenses 


»% inches. Boxed, $2.50 net. (Carriage ext 





EADY IMMEDIATELY REMINISCENCES OF A MOSBY 


GUERRILLA 
BEHIND By JOHN W. MUNSON 


A remarkable volume of personal experience, of unusual 


historical value and rare interest. It covers the whole period 
} 


of the Mosby operations 
SCENES 


Interestingly Illustrated, 8v0, $2.00 net. (Postage 14 cents) 


OUR CONSTITUTION: why and How It 





WITH Was Made, Who Made It and What It Is 
By EDWARD WATERMAN TOWNSEND 
WILD . 


A popular history, which is also complete, concise, authorita- 
tive, consecutive, and highly interesting. An invaluable book 


ANIMALS 8v0, $1.50 met. (Postage 14 cents.) 





HOW TO APPRECIATE MUSIC 
‘eZ By GUSTAV KOBBE 


Frankly addressed to those who do not wnderstand music but 
want to. A work of high value and comprehensiveness 
BY ELLEN VELVIN, F. Z. S. 8t $1.50 net. (Postage 14 cents.) 
A study of wild animals in captivity by a care- 
ful ob sr who has spent years in studying the 


gre at yzical Gardens of Europe and America. IN VANITY FAIR 


This is a singularly fresh and informing book, full 
of the romance of fact, written from a point of view By ELEANOR HOYT BRAINERD 
unfamiliar to the general reader y 5 2 
*‘ Better than fiction.""—New York Herald 
‘Written with a pretty wit and dainty fancy.’ New York Sun. 
81 $2.00 net Postage 16 cents.) 16 Illustration r2mo, $1.50 met. (Postage 15 cents.) 





With many interesting illustrations 














OUR ARMY FOR Look out, early in November, for Children’s Classics 


these distinguished books: 
OUR BOYS THE STORY BIBLE 
valt ble accurate. concise, inter WHISTLER P By Margaret E. Sangster 

ng histor By Elisabeth Luther Cary IUustrated in colors. 8vo0, $2.00 net. 
Text by TUDOR JENKS Superbly Illustrated 


Illustrations by THE PACE IN THE AESOP’S FABLES 


H. A. OGDEN GIRANDOLE The Edition of the Present 
d 44 line drawings By William Frederick Dix ee 


9 6= x93 pea Illustrated in color Conde 
Samieaniti ° a A Romance of Old Furniture shi Gecicens 


> oon , 
8 full color plat 
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Three Successful Books 





The ‘ BISHOP” of 
COTTONTOWN 


A Story of the Tennessee Valley 


By JOHN TROTWOOD MOORE 


The author has a message to give, as have 
had the authors of all great books since the 
world began; and his message is that th: 
little children who are slaving to death in the 
Southern cotton mills must be freed. It is a 
terrible and wringing story; but all through 
the book delightful bits of broad and delicat 
humor, true and honest love-making, and 
some dishonest love-making, the clashing of 
strong men with strong and conflicting pur- 
poses, carry the reader breathless from page 
to page. There are many characters, most of 
them admirably well drawn, some of whom 
will come very near to the reader’s heart. 

The Philadelphia /nquirer says: ‘‘ One cannot rise from reading this book without feeling 
that it is a notable contribution to current literature.” . .. ‘* Thoroughly original, fresh, 
earnest, sparkling with wit and humor,” says the Chicago Record-Herald, . . . and the Birm- 
ingham ews says: ** The plot is deep, strong, graphically told and will not be forgotten as that of 


many passing novels, but will be cherished as a classic, as astory of right against wrong which is 
destined to bring about a great change in the child labor question.” 


12mo. 600 pages. Illustrated by the Hinneys. PRICE, $1.50 


~ PANAMA, THE ISTHMUS AND THE CANAL 
By C. H. FORBES-LINDSAY 


Author of the“ Philippines,” “ India; Past and Present,” Etc. 





A Work of Tirnely Interest. Panama, picturesque and historic; the projected canal schemes of past 
centuries; De Lesseps and his gigantic failure. The latest American plan on the 85 foot level 
clearly described in non-technical language, with the latest survey maps, illustrations of the work 
done and portraits of the chief executives. 


Cloth, 368 pages, 16 half-tone engravings and 2 maps. PRICE, $1.00 net. Postage 10c. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY HOMES AND THEIR GARDENS 


Edited by JOHN CORDIS BAKER 


A magnificent collection of 450 Illustrations of Houses, Gardens and Interiors, designed by the 
foremost American Architects. Many of the handsomest estates in the country are represented 
by numerous half-tone engravings, and there is also a large number of smaller attractive country- 
places selected from all parts of the United States, Frontispiece in Colors. 

This book is a veritable treasure of suggestion to those about to build, a fascinating study for 
anyone fond of beautiful houses and gardens, and a sumptuous ofnament to any library. 





Cloth, 4to, 9 x 12 1-2 inches, printed with the utmost care on extra coated 
paper, 250 pages. PRICE, $5.00 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


Chicago PHILADELPHIA Toronto 
convene SS 
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Fleming H. Revell Company 


Makers of Modern English W. J. DAWSON 


A set of three volumes, in half leather style, boxed, per set 
Makers of ENGLISH PROSE Makers of ENGLISH POETRY Makers of ENGLISH FICTION 
Cloth, gilt top, #et, $1.50 Cloth, gilt top, et, $1.50 Cloth, gilt top, net, $1.50 
These editions of ** Prose” and “ Poetry”’ together with ‘*‘ The Makers of English Fiction *’ make a most 
attractive guide to literature. The Times Saturday Review says: ** Mr, Dawson is an efficient, careful, 


thoughtful, and extremely helpful critic. His powers of analysis are considerable, his judgments are 
sympathetic, impartial, acute, interesting and sane.” 


On the Trail of the Immigrant |_ "W422 STEINER 


Professor Steiner is not a theorist. For the past twenty years he has travelled with immigrants from 
villages all over Europe via the steerage and Ellis Island to their homes in America. He is an optimist, 
but his observations will be a revelation that should set America thinking and our statesmen to action. 
z2mo, cloth, illustrated, net, $1.50 


America’s Awakening eat ig 


The triumph of Righteousness in High Places has been seen all over our land. It hasa vital meaning 
for every citizen. Mr. Alien as a newspaper correspondent has been eyewitness of most of the battles, 
His record is a stimulating tribute to American manhood, :z2mo, cloth, wet, $1.25 
































NORMAN DUNCAN’S 


66 , ale 
Adventures of alpb the Rockies 
ee ee vel NHOr VOCTOR 


ponte oti mh me eS Given a man of readest blood, devoted to the relief of suffering, 
: Northern tale, with an individuality mental and physical, take him through college days and romance 
ll its own. It’s a ripping story of ad- days to the field of Chief Medical Officer on a new line of railroad 
by sea, a treacherous sea, full of through the plains and mountains of Western Canada, give him full 
ice and <a Kae t+ ne play among the men of the plains, and you have Ralph Connor’s 
1 ship with all sails spread to a story of “The Doctor,” and its author at his best. $1.so 
) Illustrated, cloth, $1.50 








The Undertow Author of [| ROBERT E. KNOWLES 


“St. Cuthbert’s” 


This is a novel that will “find you.” Mr. Knowles has pictured the world old struggle of life; the 
rushing wave of good aspiration, and the silent undertow of the senses. His characters are intensely 


real; his plot is unusual and very charming. He has more than justified the promise of his earlier book, 
ST. CUTHBERT’S. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


Fairest Girlhood | MARGARET E. SANGSTER | 


None knows the girl-heart as does Margaret Sangster, and we yield to none in daintiness of manufacture 
of this gem. Its predecessor, ‘‘Winsome Womanhood,” has long charmed the woman-heart and 
become standard asa gift for young women, Illustrated, quarto, cloth, net, $1.50 


Listening to GOd eainvurgn sermons | HUGH BLACK ~~ 


A new volume by the author of the popular gift book “‘ Friendship.” Mr. Black has resigned his Edin- 
burgh pulpit to accept the chair of Practical Theology at the Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
r2m9, Cloth, #e¢, $1.25 























The Fortune of the Republic [N&wett pwicat nus | 


And Other Addresses upon the America of Today and Tomorrow. Uniform with “A Man’s Value to 
Society,”” ** The Investment of Influence.”’ 12mo, cloth, gilt top, met, $1.25 


Paths to the City of God | __F. W. GUNSAULUS 


This volume succeeds and supplements “ Paths to Power.” In the few months since the publication of 


this firstseries of sermons by the Pastor of Central Church, Chicago, there have been issued five editions. 
ramo, cloth, e?, $1.25 
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“A peep-hole into the 
whole drama of human 
events.” 
—Edwin MarKham. 
*Many 


= Diterature 


Epirep By Epwarp J. WHEELER 


a richly illustrated news-magazine 


has become, under its new editor, one of the most brilliant reviews 
of world-events ever published. As a contemporary says: ‘‘ Each 
number makes us wish we had nothing else to read.’’ It presents a 
dramatic narrative of the great events of the month and interprets their 
meaning. The thought-harvest of two hemispheres appears monthly in 
its pages, which are brimful of valuable information on Politics, Science, 
Industry, Literature, Religion, Art and the people who keep the world 
turning around, To the busy man and woman, it is indispensable. 


It comes pretty near to being the ideal magazine for every home. 


THE SIX LEADING DEPARTMENTS ARE : 


A Review of the World People in the Foreground 

This, the first department in Current Lrr- This department is not a collection of 
ERATURE, consisting of 32 pages, is an_ illus gossipy bits. It contains real life-stories of 
trated review of the large events ofthe month, people who are doing important things and 
the world over, and the interpretation of occupying important posts. It is more in- 
these events from the most authoritative teresting than fiction, and is full of stimula- 
sources available. It is an orderly, brilliant, tion and information. 

presentation of facts in their relations Religion and Ethics 

‘ach other, and of the various personalities The : , len: — _ 

y back of these facts. 1¢ aim in this Cepartment 1s pre sent 
every vital tendency and point of view dis- 
passionately and without bias or sectarian 

Contains the most interesting articles on feeling of our own. Each school of thought— 
everything that has to do with creative litera- | whether Mohammedan, Buddhist, Protestant, 
ture or with painting, sculpture and the allied Roman Catholic or Agnostic—is represented 
arts. The world-figures in art and letters are from time to time by its ablest spokesmen. 

rpreted. Numerous illustrations. 


Literature and Art 


Music and the Drama 
Science and Discovery This is a department rich in emotional in- 


It is made up of the great developments terest. All the important books and articles 
that are wrought out by the leaders of science on music and the drama are treated. New 
and authoritatively described in the recog operas and plays are described, and the esti- 
nized organs of scientific men in all countries. mates of leading critics given. 


The VITAL things said and done, those that really count, those that 
have power for good or ill, are what CURRENT LITERATURE deals 
with. This does not mean the heavy and abstruse, these are seldom 
vital. It means the things that have life in them, the thoughts that have 
feeling and purpose behind them, the events that affect human destinies. 


Published monthly, $3.00 a year, 25 cents a copy—on all news-stands 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUB. CO. sew Youx 
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Absolutely a complete, numbered, 
limited de Luxe edition of either Dick- 
ens, Balzac, Shakespeare or Thackeray 
free !--with every set of De Kock 
purchased. Two sets of books at the 
actual price of one—little monthly 
payments if desired. 

For a short time only. 


gs ee 
ea Act quickly! ? Sr 
cong aed FREE ee Why You Secure THEM 


pitas asad 


SHAKES aaa =) 


ok) 


In order to get my books 
were awarded the F 


which 
gold medal at the St. 
Louis Exposition on four 
counts; Paper, Printing, 
Binding, and Illustrations, 
into the homes of appre- 
ciative book-loving peo- 
ple, 
making this offer. 


I am temporarily 
It is 
not permanent and if 


you are interested you 


r a. They broaden 


struct, 


your scope, in- 
make you bigger men- 
tally, amuse, entertain and tell 
you of people and customs 
you want to know about, 
make you an entertainer and 
conversationalist. For Shakes- 
peare exposes to your view 
Dick 
ens acquaints you with middle, 

y and Thackeray with upper class 
eZ England : Balzac shows you the 
workings of the brain and heart of 


France: de Kock leads you not 


all human emotions : 


only To but Thru Paris, the Latin 
SP~a-eo Ss pop Quarter and Real Bohemian Life. 
France’s one great humorist, De Kock, the writer of Real Life; of Real people with Real blood in their 


VG veins; never dull and forced; more fascinating yi 
Wiktoxe0 reoae WHAASF 2508) 


and riveting than Smollett, Sterne, French 
Court Memoirs, De Maupassant, etc.—never 
oe BALZAC < THACKERAY $3 


must write at once. 


morose and uncanny— his characters always in 
ludicrous and mirth-provoking situations. 


YOU MUST WRITE AT ONCE 
For full particulars, sample pages, full page illus- 
trations, etc., Free. 

They will be sent without obligation 

Mail to-day ©" your part. 








Dy 
C. T. BRAINARD, 425 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City 


Kindly send FREE and without obligations 
full particulars of your exceptional proposition in 
HAKPER’S MAGAztNeE for Novembe 


Write name and address plainly below 


r, 1906 
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New Fiction : New Holiday Books 








The Adventures 


of Joujou 
By Edith Macvane 


The daintiest and 
most charming love- 
story of the year. 

Fifteen full-page il- 
lustrations in colors by 


Frank Ver Beck 
and page decorations 
by E. S. Holloway. 
Square octavo. 
cloth, in a box 


Ornamental 
$2.00, 





Paul by E. F. Benson 
The 
human novel the author of 


strongest and most 
Angel of Pain’’ and 
” has yet written. It 
is full of heart interest and 
the reader is held in suspense 
until the last page. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 





**Tust full of fun.’’ 


The illustrations number sev- 
enty-five, drawn by Frank Ver 
Beck. Some are in full colors, 
others in two colors, and some in 
tint. Bound in boards, with special 
cover design in colors, $1.50. 


HARPER’S 


Fy 


J. B. Lippincott 


Company 


2 # 


PHILADELPHIA 


A Maid in Arcady 
By Ralph Henry Barbour 


A new novel from the grace- 
ful pen of Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour, author of ‘‘ An Orchard 
Princess’? and “ Kitty of the 
Roses ed 

Elaborately illustrated in 
colors and tints by Frederic J. 
von Rapp. Small quarto, Dec- 
orated cover, in gold, with 
medallion, in a box, $2.00, 








Happy-Go-Lucky 
Translated from the 
German by 
Mrs. A. L. Wister 


Sumptuously illus- 
trated in colors and 
tints. Decoratively 
bound in cloth and ¢n- 
closed in a box. $2.00, 





“] Will Repay” 


By Baroness Orczy 
Author of **The Scarlet 
Pimpernel.” 

A story of the French 
Revolution, the romance of 
which is concerned with the 
tragedy of a_ soul-conflict 
*twixt love and a mistaken 
sense of duty. . 

12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 








Don Q in the Sierras 
By K. and H. Prichard 


Authors of “ Chronicles of Don Q.” 


More stirring stories of thrill- 
ing and romantic adventure 
woven about Don Q, the suave 
and crafty bandit. Illustrated. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





MAGAZINE 








Author of “ Tl 

An intense and unusual 
romance of Colonial New 
Orleans, into which is 
woven the seductive mys- 
tery of the Orient. Frontis- 
piece in colors. 


12zmo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Ravanels.”” 
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Books for 
ej tet fe] 


Moliere: A Biography 

By H. ©. Chatfield-Taylor. Introduction by 
Prof. T. F. Crane of Cornell University. 
trated by “Job.” A graphic and scholarly life 
of the great dramatist. $3.00 net; 


Tilus- 


postage 18c. 


Reminiscences 
of My Childhood 
and Youth 


By George Brandes. 
book of recollections. 


A delightful 
$2.50 net; 
postage l6c 


Geronimo’s Story of 
His Life 


An autobiography of the famous 





| AJP an (/ AA 
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The Jessamy Bride 


By Frankfort Moore. 
Allan Gilbert 


Pictures in color by C 
One of the loveliest gift books of 
Boxed, $2.00 net ; postage 13c. 


The Ghosts of Their 
Ancestors 


By Weymer Jay Mills. A delight- 
ful love-story of old New York. 
Pictures in by John Rae 


any year 


color 
$1.25 postpaid. 


The Way of an 
Indian 


By Frederic Remington. The 
life-story of an Indian brave 
Fourteen pictures by the author 





Apache outlaw, taken down by S 
M. Barrett, by permission of Presi 
dent Roosevelt. Illustrated, 


$1.50 nev; post- 


age 12c 


On Reading 


By George Brandes. 
by request. 


Reprinted in book form 
postage 5c. 


suc, 


net ; 


The Book of Tea 


By Okakura-Kakuzo. A fascinating study of 
the Japanese cult of tea-drinking. $1.10 net; 
postage 5c. 


The Pilgrim's Staff 


Poems, Moral and Divine. Se 
lected by Fitz Roy Carrington 
With portraits of famous song 
and hymn writers. 75c. net ; post 


age 5e. 


Pride and Preju- 
dice: A Play 


By Mrs. Steele MacKaye. A 
dramatization of Jane Austen's 
popular Frontispiece in 
color. $1.25; postage 1c. 


novel. 


Moliére as Mascarille 


$1.50 postpaid. 


> * . 
Bridge Abridged 
By Annie Blanche Shelby, author of “ Standard 
Whist.”’ With the New York Whist Club's laws 
of Bridge and etiquette of the game. 
postage Se, 


$1.00 net ; 


Misrepresentative 
Women 


By Harry Graham, author of “ Misrepresenta- 
tive Men.” Mlustrated by D. S. 
$1.00 postpaid. 


At the Sign of the 
Sphinx 
A sécond series of charades in 
verse by Carolyn Wells 
$1.00 postpaid. 


Chinatown 
Ballads 


By Wallace Irwin 
San Francisco's 
nese quarter. Pictures by E. C 
Peixotto. 


Groesbeck, 


Stories of 
renowned Chi 


$1.25 postpaid 
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FICTION 


JANE CABLE 
By George Barr McCutcheon, Author of ** BEVERLY OF GRAUSTARK, ” ete, 


oD 


Lilustrations in c » slarrison Fischer. Il2mo, Cloth, $1 


“The book is very exciting, the situations very strong, and one that will retain the it.cerest 
of the reader from start to finish.”--News Democrat. 


THE TREASURE OF HEAVEN, A Romance of Riches 
By Marie Corelli, Author of * ¢ GOD’S GOOD MAN,” etc. 
mo oth, wi Portrait 50 


“T doubt if any lover of good fiction, however critical, can read The Treasure cf Heaven 
otherwise than with absorbing interest.”— Portland (Me.) Express. 


PRISONERS, Py Mary Cholmondeley, Author of “‘RED POTTAGE, ”” etc. 
kh Illustrations by Karl Anderson. 12mo, Cloth, $1.5 
An intense “ ry amatic novel, touching the strongest human emotions. 


THE FAR HORIZON 
By Lucas Malet, Author o; “ SR RICHARD CALMADY,” etc. 


2mo, Cloth 
A story w ritten on strong and BE ies,” 


THE SUBJECTION OF ams CARNABY 


m Thorneycroft Fowler 


Elle 

Author of * -CONCERNING ISAB cL. CARNABY, ”” etc. 
With Frontispiece in Two Colors. 12mo, Cloth, $1.5 

A story of irresistible wit and cleverness. 


THE CHASE OF THE GOLDEN PLATE _ py Jacques Futrelle 
With Illustrations by Will Gefe, and Decorations, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 
A story of remarkable surprises and interest. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
THE ONE WAY OUT. By Bettina von Hutten, Author of ‘ 


Lllustrations in Color by Harrison Fischer. 12mo, Cloth, $2.00. P 
Red Leather, net, $2.50 
A very graceful and charming story. 


A WARNING TO LOVERS 


By Paul Leicester Ford, Author of “WANTED, A MATCHMAKER,” etc. 
Jilustrations by Henry Hutt, and orations. S870, Cloth re 50. Presentation Edition in Limp 
ed Leather, net, $2.00 





*‘PAM,” etc. 


*vresentation Edition in Limp 





A bright, breezy short story. 


HISTORIC BUILDINGS OF AMERICA, Described by Great Writers 


By Esther Singleton, Author of ‘GREAT PICTURES, ” etc. 
Fully Illustrated with Full-page Half-tone Plates. 8vo, Cloth, net, $1.66 
Of great interest to all true Americans. 


VERSAILLES AND THE TRIANONS 


; * y Pierre do Nohlac, the Keeper of Versailles 
With Sixty Full-page Illustrations in uae éy R. Binet, made expressly for this book. 


Royal Pn Cloth, net, $3.50 
A very beautiful book at a moderate price. 


THE HEART OF MUSIC 
y Anne Alice Chapin, Author of “MASTERS OF MUSIC,” etc. 


Photograv a4 Frontispiece, Beautiful Cover and Decorations. 12mo, Cloth, net $1. 60 
The story of the violin by an authority on the subject. 


BILLY BOY 
John Luther Long, Author of “MADAME BUTTERFLY,’ A ; Otc. 


By 
Printed in Tatee Colors. Illustrate a by Jessie Wilcox Smith. Sq. 12mo, Cloth, $1.2 
study in responsibilities. 


THE SWARM 


By Maurice Maeterlinck, Author of “THE LIFE OF THE BEE,” etc. 
Lilustrated. Ll2mo, Cloth, net, $1.40 
An unusually handsome book. 


JOGGIN’ ERLONG 


By Paul Lawrence Dunbar, Author of ““LIPL’ GAL, a 
Illustrated from Photographs. Decorations in Color. 8 vo, Cloth, net, $1.5 
A volume of dialect poems. 














aananass iar 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


TWENTY YEARS OF THE REPUBLIC 
By Harry Thurston Peck, atone of mA Yat IS GOOD ENGLISH ?” etc. 
0, Clo ne 2. 
A valuable history of our times from Cleveland to Roosevelt. 


CHARLES DICKENS, A Critical Study 
By Gilbert K. Chesterton, Author of 7 Ya , ROBERT BROWNING,” 


12mo, Cloth, net, $1.5 
A splendid defence of Dickens’s position in E nglish aN 
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The World Makes Way for 
THE MAN WHO KNOWS 


and knows that he knows. In every big business house, when a perplexing question arises, there is 
some man who is sent for as the man who knows. It may be worth thousands of dollars to you to be 
that man in your house. With aset of The New International Encyclopedia, together with the book of 
study courses that comes with it, you can so thoroughly inform yourself on any of 100,000 subjects, that 
when any question comes up you will be able to answer it authoritatively, positively and correctly, 
Misinformation or hearsay is dangerous. With 


The New International 
Encyclopaedia 


for your authority, you stand upon solid ground. You can repeat its statements without reservation, 
qualification, quotation marks or fear of having to ‘‘back down.’? Many men have won promotion and 
high positions simply by being able to answer at critical times questions that baffled their superiors. 
The New International gives information about your business that years of experience will never 
supply. The authoritative position of The New International Encyclopedia has been won by the 
thoroughness and scrupulous care for fact of its eminent Editors-in-Chief: DANIEL CoiT GIL- . 





MAN, LL.D.; HARRY THURSTON PeEcK, Ph.D., L.H.D., and FRANK Moore Corsy, M.A., — 
assisted by 400 of the foremost scholars and experts in the country. In The New Interna- *. . 
tional, you get an encyclopedia marvelously simple in arrangement, one that is practical q ot 4 
and one that will help you in the office or factory. Its moderate price and our easy pay- os oe ey 
ment plan places this work within your reach. P 2 & 


PS 
20 VOLUMES 16,000 PAGES 
100,000 SUBJECTS 7,000 ILLUSTRATIONS 


To learn more about this work, let as send you two interesting and useful books, free. 
One is our famous 25-cent Question Book, which contains every-day questions you 
ought to know how to answer, but half of which you probably cannot answer off-hand. 
Shows the usefulness and practicability of the foremost encyclopaedia in existence. 
The other book contains pages descriptive of The New International Ency- 
clopzdia, specimen pages, fac-simile illustrations from Tye New International, 
showing the work's scope, and the easy payment plan by which one can 
secure this great work without a large initial expenditure. 
ft will take you less than a minute to fill in the coupon. Mail a 
it and you will receive at once these valuable books. &: 


» ss eS Se" Pol af i | 
Dodd, Mead & Co., hae sore & P38 a i Ae PF 
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. now published serially in 
Mi al Tue NortTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


ITH the issue of September 7th THe NortH AMERICAN Review became a fort 
nightly, and is now published on the first and third Fridays of each mont! 
Coincidently with this new departure, the service it renders to the American pub- 

lic has been signally broadened. It continues more earnestly than ever, not only to permit 

but to seek, expression of the best thought upon subjects of vital importance from every co! 

ceivable point of view. But, in addition, it holds and utters frank, unbiassed, independent 

and, it is hoped, intelligent opinions of its own. Simultaneously there has been incorporated 
a department charged with consideration of serious current literature. The subscriber no 

receives, for the same sum that he formally paid, two Reviews instead of one. 


MARK TWAIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


It is a wonderful autobiography that Mark Twain is writing—wonderful because of th: 
variety of experiences it depicts, wonderful because of its truth, its sincerity,.its frankness, it 
unhesitating and unrestricted human feeling. It was the author’s determination, at the begin- 
ning of his great task, that no part of his memoirs should reach the public until he should hay 
passed away, but he finally yielded to the persuasions of those who were convinced that ther: 
might be pleasure for himself, as well as an unlimited number of admirers and friends, in th: 
presentation of such portions as could by no possibility give offence to any one now living. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW AS A 
FORTNIGHTLY WILL HEREAFTER BE PUBLISHED 
AT 25 CENTS A COPY, $5.00 A YEAR 


FOR SALE ON ALL NEWS-STANDS 


NOTICE—We shall be glad to send to any reader of ‘’ Harper’s Magazine’’ the first 
four numbers of the new ‘‘North American Review,’’ containing MARK TWAIN'S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY, for 50 cents, beginning with the issue for September 7th. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, Franklin Square, New York 


Enclosed please find 50 cents, for which please send me the first four copies of the 
“Review” containing MARK TWAIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
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MAX FARGUS 


By OWEN JOHNSON 
Author of ‘‘ Arrows of the Almighty,’’ etc. 


POWER LOT 


By SARAH P. McL. GREENE 


Author of ‘*Cape Cod Folks,’ ‘‘ Vesty of 
the Basins,’’ etc. 








Illustrated by Fletcher C. Ransom. $1.50. 


The Bookman: «* Ther 
ingly refreshing in the 
Johnson’s new story. 
tale, and it is not con- 
ventionally told.’’ 

A distinct revolt 
against convention, with 
no vein of romance, no 
reward of virtue and no 
happy ending. An ex- 
ceptional plot woven 
into the story of a 
strong man’s revenge. 


By OWEN JOHNSON 


Jliustrated. 


e is something exceed- § The Svx, 
very grimness of Mr. 


It is not a conventional 


KATRINA 


By ROY ROLFE GILSON 
Author of ‘‘ In the Morning Glow,’’ etc. 


back the assertion. 








With six Illustrations in Color 
by Alice Barber Stephens. $1.50. 


Larry McRae, a bachelor newspaper 
man, kindly, homely, humorous, lives 
over again the romance of his youth 
in Katrina, the quaint little daughter 
of the woman he lost. There is more 
of plot in this story than in Mr. Gil- 
son’s previous work and the same deli- 
cate charm and subtle humor, 

The illustrations are especially note- 
worthy. 











Baltimore : 
That is a positive statement. 


$1.50. 
‘©A first rate novel. 
The work will 
She has given us other 
first rate novels; for 
example ** Cape Cod 
Folks ’’ and ¢¢ Vesty,’’ 
but none of her novels 
surpasses the story be- 
fore us. Among the 
very best works of con- 
temporary fiction.’’ 


A HISTORY or ARCHITECTURE 


BY RUSSELL STURGIS 


Author of «« A Dictionary of Architecture and Building,’’ ** How to Judge Architecture,”’ 


Cloth, per om net $15.00. 


There is to-day no 


etc., etc. 


H. 
With 350 Illustrations each. 
satisfactory history of architecture. 


‘ols. 8vos. 


‘alf Morocco, per set, net $22.50. 


Mr. Sturgis, unquestionably 


the leading authority in America on architectural subjects, has given here the splendid 


results of his long years of practice and study in this field. 


Sen 


d for prospectus. 


MR. PICKWICK’S A CHRISTMAS 


CHRISTMAS 


Being an account of the Pickwickians’ Christmas 


CAROL 


CRICKET ON 


at the Manor Farm 


With Illustrations in Color and Line by GEORGE ALFRED WILLIAMS. 


Volumes. Each $2.00. 


and THE 
THE HEARTH 


Companion 


Entirely new interpretations of Dickens’ characters, eliminating the grotesque caricature. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers 


Two most striking holiday books. 
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37 East 17th Street 
NEW YORK 








A reat 1 $3. Magazine Now only $1 a a Year 
AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS 


APPLETON’S MAGAZINE is an unprecedented success and has at once 
taken a position in the front rank as one of the greatest monthly periodicals of the 
present Fa Senator Albert J. Beveridge, commenting on our August issue, i 
“It_is by a long shot the best of all the August magazines.” The September and 
October issues were even better; the November and December numbers will be 
brimming over with contributions of vital interest. Probably never before has there 
been such a list of prominent writers of world-wide reputation engaged by any single 
publisher as those whose writings will appear in APPLETON’S during the next twelve 
months. We struck the key-note of success when we placed the annual subscrip- 
tion price at $1.50, and at the same time maintained the quality and excellence of a 


$3.00. publication. 


FREE —November, December—F REE 


With a Year’s Subscription for 1907 





Cut out the coupon below and enclose $1.50, mail to D. Appleton & Company, 
436 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and we will enter your subscription for the 
balance of this year and all of 1907, giving you free the November and Decembe: 
issues—this includes our Special Christmas Number. 


CUT OUT THIS COUPON 





Messrs. D. APPLETON & CO. 436 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.50 for which enter my subscription 
to APPLETON’S MAGAZINE for the balance of this year and all of 1907. 


Name Address 
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In “‘Ridolfo” 





THE COMING OF THE DAWN 


CC SMONDA herself was the real coming of the 

dawn for Ridolfo of the Baglioni. 
slowly his brain, accustomed only to the ruthless 
decisions of war and pillage, realized her power, her 
beauty, and her goodness. 
through the medizeval darkness in which he led his tem- 
pestuous life, he had all but crushed this pale, lovely 
Florentine who alone could save him from himself. 


But how 


Before the light broke 


Mr. Egerton R. Williams, Jr., h 
written a notable book, a splendidly constructed 
historical romance of the Fifteenth century. 
finer picture of the savage feudalism of the great 
Italian famihes has ever been put into a novel. 
The publishers also call special attention to Mr. J. C. 
Leyendecker’s wonderful success ia interpreting the 
spirit and atmosphere of the story in his illustrations. 


. C. MeCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 


No 


























Dr. Lavendar’s People 


By MARGARET DELAND | 


Author of “ Old Chester Tales,” etc. 


“Dr. Lavendar takes precedence over 
all country parsons, with the possible 
(only possible) exceptions of the Vicar of 
Wakefield and Balzac’s Village Priest.” 
—Ilnterior (Chicago). 

The illustrations by Lucius Hitchcock 
are in close sympathy with the text. 

Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 

L ‘and Entertainment Books. Largest 

fa AYS dramatic catalogue in the world 
sent free on application. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
358 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





















ap» f you really wish to know 
4) THE JOY OF BOOKS with expres- 
sions of appreciation, by ancient> 
writers and modern,of the value and pleasure 
of good books,express your desire by postal 
fo CL Stebbins,25 Beacon St Boston,w 

while they last you will receive-with no hid 
expense affached ; a little book of quotations. 
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Long recognized as the 
best of pictures: choice 
> as gifts to friends and 
for the adornment 
of one’s own walls, 
EDWIN A. ABBEY says 
I could 
> not wish bettered.” 
> Fifty cents to $20.00. 
art stores, or sent on 
Full ILLUS 


“ 


approval. 
TRATED CATALOGUS 
sent only upon rece\pt 
of 2% cents (stamps), 
which charge, however, 
may be deducted from a 
subsequent purchase of 
» the Prints themselves. 
This picture, by Lonise 
ine,”’ copy 

right 1901 bi xy Louise Cox 


Ce 


Excellent ... 


ox, “Ca 


and 1901 by 


CURTIS & CAMERON 


13 PIERCE BLDG. 
Library 


Opp. Pub. 


BOSTON 


Na come $+ em oe 
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BOOKS THAT SATISFY 





The Story of 
Martin Coe 


By RALPH D. PAINE 


Author of “The Praying Skipper”’ 
} PI 


A Triumph of Story Telling 
2nd Large Edition in Two Weeks 


‘« Affords reassuring evidence that the brood of genuine 
story-tellers has not yet died out in the land.” 
Philadelphia North American 


“The Americanism of this novel is sterling. In its 
essence an appeal to patriotism.” 
—Newark Evening News 
“Establishes Mr. Paine’s place in the front rank of 
story-tellers.’’ Grand Rapids Herald 
Henrietta Burgess “is the sweetest and most lovable 


old lady that ever found place on the pages of romance.”’ 
—Wilmington Every Evening 








The Balance 
of Power 


By ARTHUR GOODRICH 


The Book Everybody’s Talking About 
3rd Large Edition. 12th Thousand 
“Betrays the undeniable hall mark of genius,” says 
The Buffalo Courier. 

‘A good example of what an American novel should 
be,” says The Philadelphia Record. 

*‘An astonishing amount of good reading,"’ says The 
New York Press 

“A noteworthy achievement,”’ says 7he Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 


“Strong, virile, admirable,” says 7he Grand Rapids 
Herald. 








The Pass 


(10th Thousand) 
By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 
Fishing and Shooting 
SkKetches 


By GROVER CLEVELAND 


THE 

TWO 
BEST 
OUTDOOR 
BOOKS 

OF THE 
YEAR 














EMERSON HOUGH’S 


The Story of the 
Outlaw 


As interesting historically as it is thrilling 
in the telling. 


$1.50 net 


HORACE KEPHART’S 


The Book of 
Camping and 
Woodcraft 


Sound horse-sense about the ways of the 
woods. $1.50 net. 








LAWRENCE MOTT’S 


The White Darkness 


Tales of the blood-and-iron men of the 
mystical Northland. 


$1.50 














ARTHUR RUHL’S 


A Break in Training 


Breezy, splendidly written 
athletic yarns. 


$1.25 








The Outing Publishing Company, New York 
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The November Number has many features. 
Ernest Heming, formerly of Kew Gardens, con- 
tributes an informing article on Garden and 
Greenhouse notes. 


P. H. Ditchfield writes a fully illustrated 
account of the famous Broughton Castle. The 


famous six century old English residence of the 
Lords of Sage and Sele. 


William Mayner of the American Consulate General, 
Berlin, continues h's illustrated series of articles. This month 
it is “* Spindelsfeld,"’ the German Workmen's colony estab- 
lished by be W Spindler Co. at their dye works near 
Berlin. The photographs are remarkable, showing the 
model houses, the theatre and many other features of the 
colony that are unique and interesting. 

Airlie is the country residence of H. G. Groome, Esq., 
near Warrentown, Va. Itis a type of the English colonial 
home. In contragt to "Airlie " is " Fairacres," the residence 
of J. W. Pepper, a typical American home, at Jenkintown, 
Pa. We have taken a number of large photographs of both 
houses and these add to two very interesting © “ticles that are 
remarkably well illustrated. 


THE INQUIRY COLUMN is open to readers. The editor 
and his staff answer questions and give advice free of charge. 


Hi 25 cents a copy 
Srien = — 

Special Offer: Send us your name and address 

and $1.00 for a five months” trial subscription. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
1007 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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The BANKRUPTCY 
Merrill & Baker 


the foremost publishers of de Luxe books for 
limited circulation, places in my hands the re- 
maining sets of their famous publication, the 


French Court Memoirs 


to be disposed of at 


LESS THAN HALF THE FORMER PRICE 


UCH as Guizot covers the outward mani- 
festations of French History, this set of 
books covers the back-stairs-and-kitchen-gossip 

side of the intrigues of the French Court from the reign 
of Henry of Navarre down through the days of Napoleon, 
These Memoirs lay bare the private lives of such well- 
known historic characters as Madame Du Barry, Em- 
press Josephine, Duc de Richelieu, Fouche, Tal- 
leyrand, and others of equal infl.ence. 


ND where so much was set afoot with secret 
A and obscure design, it is impossible to compre- 
hend the curious events of the history of that time 
without knowing the causes beneath the surface. “ Cher- 
chez la Femme” was invariably the key, but it is 
characteristic of these Memoirs. that in dealing with the 
peculiar affairs that are associated in every one’s mind 
with the French Court history of the period, their very sim- 
plicity and frankness purge them of all offense. 


These Memoirs Are a Faithful Translation 


from the French of the original manuscripts in the Biblio 
theque Nationale, Paris. The volumes are handsomely 
printed and bound and copiously illustrated and published 
in a limited edition, the unsubscribed sets of which are in 
my hands for disposal at less than half-price and on small 
monthly payments owing to the failure of Merril! & Baker. 


Send this Coupon at Once 


for full particulars, publishers’ descriptive book 
and sample pages, as there are but few unsub- 
scribed sets. 








H. ©. PALMER, 11 E. 16th St., New Vork 


Please send me your free booklet and particulars. 


H. M. NOV. 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS | 


THE LAST RIDE TOGETHER 
By RoBert BROWNING 
With Six Full Page Photogravure Illustrations and Headpieces Engraved on Wood by F. S. Coburn. 
Very handsomely printed in colors. Crown 8vo. $1.75 
Large paper edition, printed on genuine Fapan vellum, limited to 100 copies, net, $5.00. 


REMINISCENCES OF BISHOPS AND ARCHBISHOPS 


By Henry Copman Porter, Bishop of New York 


8vo. With 13 Portraits in Photogravure. $2.00 

THE OHIO RIVER | ROMANCE of the 
A Course of Empire _ITALIAN VILLAS 
By Arcuer B. HuLBerr, } + Ps ap 

- ; By E.uizapeth W. CuHamp- 
** Historic NEY, 
Author of “Romance of the 
, Bourbon Chateaux,” etc. 

8vo. 100 illustrations. THE SAINT (ll Santo) | A delightful blending 
Net, $3.50. By A. Focazzaro. Cr, 8vo. $1.50. history, art and 

A consecutive narra- Fully carries out Guizot's 
tive of the most impor- THE SWORD OF WEALTH suggestion: “If you are fond 
tant historic incident By Henry W. Tuomas. Cr. 8vo. $1.50. | of romance, read history.” 
connected with the river, | 8vo. With 9 Photogravure, 
combined with descrip THE MAN OF PROPERTY 1 Colored and 44 other IIlus- 


tions of some of it By Joun Gatswortny. Cr. 8vo, $1.50, | ations. Net, $3.00. 


most picturesque scen- CATHEDRALS and 
ery and delightful ex- A SON OF THE PEOPLE CLOISTERS of the 


cursions into its legend- By B “a . «& 
5 ARONESS Orczy. Cr. 8vo. $1.50. 
ary lore. , ’ SOUTH of FRANCE 
ON THE GREAT THE SHOCK OF BATTLE By Exist Wuirtock Ross. 
AMERICAN By Parrick Vaux. Frontispiece. Cr. With 4 Photogravure and 
PLATEAU 8vo, $1.50. 200 other Illustrations from 
a Original Photographs by Vida 
By . MrtrcHELLPRUDDEN No 101 Hunt Francis, and a Map. 
Wanderings among , ete . 2 Volumes. 8vo. Net, $5.00 
I wer gt & "Ss By Wymonp Cary. Illustrated. Cr. & ‘ 
Canyons and Butte n aan $1.50 Deals with the cathedrals 
the Land of the Cliff : : ™ of the Provinces of Prov- 
Dweller and the Indian 
of to-day. THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL cony, presenting many fresh 
Crown Svo, with 68 By Baroness Orczy. Illustrated. Cr. and interesting side-lights 
original illustrations and 8vo, $1.50. 
amap. Net, PB.JJ. 








Author of 
Highways of America,”’ - 


; 
el 


romance. 





ence, Languedoc and Gas- 





on 
the history of these most 


fascinating structures 


THE HEART OF HAMLET’S DAVID GARRICK AND HIS 
MYSTERY CIRCLE 
By Kart Werper. Translated by Euiza- By Mrs. CLEMENT PARSONS. 
BETH WILDER. Introduction by W. J. win : 
Rours. , A life of the greatest of English actors, a 
An extraordinary piece of German criticism, | record of his triumphs, a study of his methods, 


which must now be regarded as one of the | and also a broad picture of the social life of 
landmarks of the literature devoted to the the day 


study of the Prince of Denmark. : 
: ° Say 2 : Tr we 
Crown Svo. $1.50 net. Svo. 32 illustrations. Net, $2.75. 


SHELBURNE ESSAYS PRINCESSES AND COURT LADIES 
FourTH SERIES. By Arvepe BarINe, 
By Paut Etmer More. sd ‘ Fa 
Contents: The Vicar of Morwenstow, Fanny Author of ‘‘La Grande Mademoiselle,”’ etc. 
Burney, A Note on ‘‘Daddy” Crisp, George The stories of several ladies who played 
Herbert, John Keats, Benjamin Franklin, important réles in the great world, full of 
Genk en wn la | mane inte viily tree an 
Theme of Paradise Lost. written with easy grace and vivacity. 
Crown 8vo. Net, $1.25. | §8vo. Illustrated. Net, $3.00 


New York G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS London 
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It is a very remarkable feature of 
Myrtle Reed’s books that each year 


shows increasing sales not only 
for the newer volumes, but for 
every one of those previously 
issued. 

All of her stories are so charm- 





ing in their themes and published 
in such attractive and dainty 
forms that a person who has read ‘ Love 
Letters of a Musician” or ** Lavender and Old 
> is sure to want ‘* The Master’s Violin ” 
and ‘At the Sign of the Jack-o’-Lantern.” 


This ever-widening circle of readers is now 


Lace’ 


taking delight in the new story, just ready, 


A Spinner in the Sun 


All of Miss Reed's books are made in four special styles of binding for presentation. 
Cloth Extra, Gilt Top, Printed in Red and Black, net, $1.50. Red Leather, 
net, $2.00. Antique Calf, net, $2.50. Lavender Silk, net, $3.50. (Postage 15 cents.) 


Love Letters of a Musician Lavender and Old Lace 
27th thousand 52d thousand 


The Master's Violin 
45th thousand 


Later Love Letters of a Musician 
16th thousand 


The Spinster Book 
14th thousand 


At the Sign of the Jack-o’-Lantern 
28th thousand 


Send for illustrated descriptive circular 


Booksellers G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS New York 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
For November Now Ready 


ARPER’S BAZAR for November is a superb number. A glance 
at the table of contents given below will confirm the statement. 


THE SPEECH OF AMERICAN WOMEN.... . . . + By Henry James 


The first of a series of four papers written by the master of EB agiish literature on a subject 
which should be of strong personal interest to each of our readers. Mr. James criticises 
our speech seve sely, frankly, and for our good 


A PLEA FOR THE SMALL BOY... . - + + By Annie Hamilton Donnell 


Illustrated by Rose Ce il O'Neill 


ANN ELIZA—A THANKSGIVING STORY... . . . . By Elizabeth L. Everett 


Illustrated by Lester Ralph. 


THE YOUNG GIRL AND THE STAGE. .... . « + By Ethel Barrymore 


An exceedingly clever and direct talk to girls in which one of the most popular and successful 
actresses in America discusses this old problem from a new point of view. 


THE WOMAN WHO NEVER GETS ANY SYMPATHY .. . . By Dorothy Canfield 
fo, a aa ee rer ae a a ee lll 


Illustrated by the author. 
IN AUTUMN TIME. A Poem ........ . + + By John Kendrick Bangs 
OUR PARIS LETTER. .... + + + « « « « By Flora McDonald Thompson 
FASHIONS FOR THE DEBUTANTE. ..... . .. . By Anna Wentworth Sears 
MEN’S FASHIONS. ....... +++ +--+ + + « By Walter G. Robinson 
FRENCH LESSONS ON ECONOMY IN DRESS. . . By Flora McDonald Thompson 
ee TE fo Sle oe 6 le oe - + + By Madame Ben-Yusuf 


Verv practical and helpful suggestions for those who wish to trim their own hats. 


THE INCREASED COST OF LIVING 


Another instalment of this vital and deeply interesting discussion by Bazar readers. 


TALKS TO WIVES.—V. ...... ++ «+ + «+ + « «By Mary Stewart Cutting 
SCHOOL OUTFITS. ......... . . +. + «+ By Christine Terhune Herrick 
THE THANKSGIVING DINNER. . - + «+ By Josephine Grenier 


Illustrated ‘with pho tographs. 


THE TRAINING OF YOUNG CHILDREN... . - By Marianna Wheeler 
ox- Suaperinte mde nt of the Y abies’ Hospital, New Y« 
The fourth of Miss Marianna Wheeler’s admirable and re papers. 


SHADOW APPLIQUE EMBROIDERY... - + + « By Mae Y. Mahaffy 


Illustrated with ph rte sgraphs. 


OUR GIRLS, PRACTICAL HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES, EDITORIAL COMMENT, HUMOR, 


and 


THE CALL OF THE BLOOD 


A Novel by 


ROBERT HICHENS 


Author of “ The Garden of Allah” 
15 Cents a Copy $1.00 a Year 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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; “To succeed, 
: the sé 
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The BREATH of 
the RUNNERS 


By MARY MEARS 


this w 


How this desire for recognition may both bless 
how it strains at the very breath of 


rd unknown a century since, ts to-day 
vereign ruler of ali lives.” 


Tac CATTLE- 
BARON’S 
DAUGHTER 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS 
Author of “Alton of Somasco,” Etc. 


A romance of real issues treating of the conditions in the 
cattle country at that critical period of transition when the 
great tracts of land, previously used for grazing, were taken 
up by incoming homesteaders, 


The struggle between the old order and the new en- 
velops the interests of Hetty Torrance, the daughter 
of the most influential cattle-baron, and Larry Grant, 
the leader of the new movement, 

The tale of their devotion, fraught with 
numerous difficulties, arouses profound admi- 
ration for the plucky girl and deep respect 
for the man whose stern sense of honor puts 
to shame the greed and selfishness of the 
cattle-barons. 














the runners as they move, is the theme. The 
environment is that great undercurrent art-world 
just beginning to be known in our new land. 


The opening chapters have a surprising flavor of originality 


and play with unusual delicacy upon the sympathies. These 
chapters have also the true atmosphere of a section of New York 
little known by the thousands who pass it daily. 

A well-known art critic says, “The Style is marvelous; 
it is a book of youth, of enthusiasms; it is unlike anything in 


our literature.” 

















MARY MEAR 





ALTON of SOMASCO 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS 
IN ITS FIFTH EDITION 





“What ROBERT HICHENS with 


doe 


ALLAH" 





the desert in ‘The GARDEN 
MR. BINDLOSS does with the wilderne in Name 
‘ALTON of SOMA SCO.” 

—WHEELING INTELLIGENCER, Add? 
Each 12mo, Cloth, $1.50, postpaid | x ,, 
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AND SEND THIS 





F you enclose this coupon with a 2-centstamp we will 
send you a handsome, illustrated, 48-page pamphlet, 
giving complete descriptions of our NEW BOOKS. 
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$1.00 a Year 





10 Cents a Copy 


WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION 


rT 
THE THANKSGIVING NUMBER 
is a splendid example of the great magazine the Woman’s Home Companion 
now is—something for all the family, and for the woman—everything 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
now one of the regular editors of the Woman’s Home Companion, contributes his first editorial talk to 
this great Thanksgiving number, and there are also rattling good stories and articles by : 
Mary E, Witxins Freeman 


Kate Dovcias Wiccin 
Anne O’ Hacan 
Juiier Wii80r Tompxins 


Jack Lonpon 
Marcaret E. Sancster 
and the authors of ‘A Japanese Nightingale,’ ‘‘ The Lightning Conductor’’ and “‘When Patty Went 
Christmas Suggestions, House Plans, news of the Child Slavery fight, over a hundred illus- 


to College.*’ 





trations and an artistic cover design round out a notable magazine 
Buy this great November number from your newsdealer, or, if you have not seen the Woman's 


Home Companion recently, allow us to send you a sample copy. 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Manson Sguarst, New York 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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ERS 





10 Cents a Copy 


Mrs. Sangster’s Home Page; Miss Farmer's 
Cooking Department’ and Helps to Beginners ; 
Dan Beard’s monthly chat with the boys, and 
Aunt Janet’s pages for the children; The Help 
One Another Club, to which all our readers 


Exclusive 


Home Companion to their friends. Address 





one 





ae 


-FUL DEPARTMENTS 





each in the hands of an authority— t#e authority — make the Woman’s 
Home Companion indispensable as a counsellor and aid in all the 


Intimate Helpful Things that Women Want to Know 


belong ; For the Girl Who Earns Her Own Living ; 
The Making of the Home, illustrated by house 
plans and photographs; The Laboratory or ‘‘ Short 
Cuts;’” The Woman in the Garden ; Crocheting, 
Knitting and Embroidery ; and the most 


Fashions 


designed exclusively for the Woman’s Home Companion by Grace Margaret Gould, and rendered doubly 
useful by Miss Gould’s Dressmaking Lesson, her famous Madison Square Patterns (only 10 cents to sub- 
scribers), and the free use of her newest and most important department — The Shopping Service. 


We have opportunities in every city and town for representatives who will introduce the Woman's 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Mapison Squars, New York. 


aniline et 
$1.00 a Year 


WOMAN'S HOME 
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Century Dictionary @ $ 


Cyclopedia @ Atlas for | 
Cosmopolitan Magazine 2 


for Two Entire Years for 


[VE HUNDRED THOUSAND people are waiting for a bargain price 
on The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia and Atlas. 

Only Fifty Thousand can get it. 

A quarter of a million people now own the “Century,” at an average price 
of say $90 per set. You can own a set through Cosmopo.itan for $3). 
We have secured an entire edition—so,ooo sets—of the “Century,” which, 
coupled with a two years’ subscription to Cosmopo.iTan, is offered at a price 
far lower than this greatest of reference works has ever been sold for before, a1 
on payment terms so easy that no one need longer go without it. 

The first aim of the business end of a magazine is to secure subscriptions 
which will be lasting—readers who will renew. It was with the idea of adding 
50,000 two-year subscribers to CosmMopoLiTan’s fast growing list of yearly 
readers that negotiations were opened for the latest edition of the “ Century.” 
Terms far more favorable than we had hoped are the result. 

It is hardly necessary to speak here of the “ Century.” Those who own it 
value it most. Most of those who do not own it know enough about it 
to envy its owners. The new edition has been revised and brought 

down to August of the present year, including the famous list of 300 

amended spellings recently adopted in this country to the credit 
of President Roosevelt. 

If you are already a subscriber to CosMopOLITAN, it need 

not deter you from taking advantage of this temporary 

opportunity to secure the work at nearly one-third price. 

The two years’ subscription to CosMOPOLITAN can 
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for “1. down and 
2 a month i! 


follow the expiration of your present subscription, or you can subscribe for the 
magazine in the name of some friend. 

This is the first time that Cosmopo.iTan has ever adopted such a method ( 
for gaining subscribers, but the high class of the work itself, and the great benefit 
conferred upon our readers, is excuse enough, if excuse were necessary. 

The edition of The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia and Atlas we offer 
is in every respect equal in high quality to the standard of excellence which has 
always characterized this great work. The only difference between these sei 
and the ones sold previously at much higher prices is the revision and general 






























bringing down to date of the work in its text, its illustrations, etc. 
CosMopoLiTaAN MaGazine, as most of you know, has made more rapid 
strides in circulation during the past year than any other magazine in the world. | 


When the public gives such result as this to a magazine there is reason for it, ard 
the next two years’ numbers—which we offer you with the “ Century,’—will 
prove as great value among magazines as does the “ Century” itself among 

the world of books. Taken together, we believe this is the greatest 
opportunity ever offered to the reading public, but it is an opportunity 
offered to about one in ten of those who would take advantage of 
it. It is for the quickest. Copy the order form on the opposite page 
if you are already familiar with the “Century” and want to be 
assured of sharing in this price benefit. For those of you who 
would like a more detailed description of this greatest of 
reference works, with book of specimen pages, illustra- 
tions, maps, etc., copy the form on this page. 
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Mark Cwain's 
Complete Works 


*‘HILLCREST EDITION’’ | 
Mant ‘Twate | TWENTY-THREE VOLUMES 


— 4 








Moan collected writings of no American author offer a more 
varied or enjoyable series of volumes than do the complete 
works of Mark Twain. He is one of the few authors that repay 
reading from end to end. His works, in twenty-three volumes, 
include novels, travels, short stories, sketches, essays, and criti- 
cisms. They are the writings, not mer:ly of a world-famous 


humorist, but of a great man of letters who has achieved a per- 


manent place in literature. 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers, having acquired the exclusive rights 
of publication of all present and future books by Mark Twain, now 
offer a splendid edition of the famous humorist’s works, complete 
in twenty-three volumes, uniformly bound, at a lower rate than 
ever before permitted. The twenty-three volumes are beautifully 
bound in a handsome olive- 





green cloth with leather 
labels, or in half-leather with 
uncut edges and gilt tops. 
There are photogravure fron- 
tispieces and many other il- 
lustrations in each volume by 
eminent artists. The edition 
is in every respect a model 





of artistic book-making. 


O U R O F F E R We will send you the entire set of 23 volumes, 

bound in cloth, all charges prepaid, on receipt of 
$2.00. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our 
expense and we will return the $2.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 every 
month until the full price, $36.50, is paid. If the half-leather edition is desired, 
please so state, and make monthly remittances of $4.00 until the full price, 
$69.00, is paid. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Do YOU Know The BURR McINTOSH Monthly ? 


It is the magazine that is different. It 





appeals to people who appreciate the best 





t is the most beautiful, artistic and sumptuous 
periodical ever produced. Artists, photogra- 
phers, engravers and printers, and all classes of 
people qualified to find flaws if they exist, pro- 
nounce it “‘ the most beautiful magazine in the 


rld.”’ 


EVERY PICTURE IS WORTHY 
OF A FRAME 


nd thousands of them will be found in frames 
yf various materials, particularly the unique 
Japanese Wood Veneer, in the best American 


homes. 


50 OR MORE 
SUPERB PICTURES MONTHLY 


Selected from among thousands of subjects, 
exquisitely printed with fine art tone ink, many 
f the pages in colors. The magazine is 
BOUND WITH SILK CORD of a color har 


mizing with the color scheme of the cover 


THE DAINTY COVERS 


each month are of themselves works of art and 
excite the admiration of lovers of the beautiful 
he October cover shown on the right of this 
dvertisement in miniature is a fair example. 
It is printed in several colors and gold and can- 

t failto please even the most part icular person 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY 
OF BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY OCTOBER COVER DESIGN 


The Hon. Fas. S. Clarkson, Surveyor of the Port of New York and an editor and publisher for more than 

years, writes concerning the magazine: “ Any one of taste could take the pictures in your April number—which 
] think is the finest collection and variety of pictures 1 have seen in any one magazine—and make any little home 
me of art and beauty by framing them. Good luck to youallin your good work. Our great America is behind in 
art more than anything else, and it is such fine work as people and magazines like you and yours are doing which 
is bringing our people up to something of a knowledge of art generally and to a finer appreciation of the beautiful 
in all things.” 


THE OCTOBER, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER ISSUES 


will be the finest numbers ever printed of even this superb magazine. The October and Novem- 
ber numbers will be found on all first-class news-stands, and December number will be ready 
November 2oth. Besides the magnificent pictures there will be enough of the best reading-matter 
to preserve a pleasing balance 


OUR SPECIAL AND VERY LIBERAL OFFER 
THE BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY is 25 cents a number, except the double Christmas 
numbers, which are always 50 cents a copy. If you will send $3.00 to our address below for the 
year 1907, we will send you absolutely free the October, Novemberand December 1906 numbers ; 
and for good measure we will also send the Christmas 1904 number, conceded to be the most 
superb work of pictorial art ever issued in magazine form up to that time —a total retail value 
of $4.75. 











If you wish to now the magazine before accepting this offer, send us 25 cents for the October or November 
number, or buy it of vour newsdealer. 

OUR ART CALENDAR consists of 12 leaves printed in colors and bound with silk cord. Ready December 
15th. Price One Dollar. As an extra inducement to you to accept the above offer we will send it tf you will 
include 10 cents additional with your order—$3.10 in all. 


BURR PUBLISHING COMPANY, J-4 West 22d Street, New York 
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The 


American Magazine 


The new editors and 
publishers of The he 
American M agazine The strong 





announce for serial | **iterial for 
. . . 1s possible 

publication, to begin 

in the December 

Number, 


A new historical series by 


Ida M. Tarbell 


Author of “ The Standard Oil,” “ Lincoln,” 
“ Napoleon,” etc. 


Called “‘ The Tariff in Our Times” 


It is a great, intensely interesting, 


gather toget! 





_ 


human history of business and 
politics since the Civil War. 

The whole lively story is set 
forth with the wonderful clear- 
ness and interest which distinguish 
all of Miss Tarbell’s work. 

It sheds new light on the creation of the tariff—its necessity 
at the time, the advantage taken of it by vast business enter- 
prises. It tells the dramatic story of social, industrial, political 
and individual warfare due it. It gives intimate biographical 
sketches of famous leaders involved—Lincoln, Blaine, Cleveland, 
Roosevelt, etc. 


It is safe to say that nothing that Miss Tarbell has ever done, 
not even the famous History of The Standard Oil, will so interest 


and stir the American people as her “Tariff in Our Times.’’ 


A full account of just what the series will be can be found in the November 
number of The American Magazine, now on all news stands. 
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New Editors—New Writers—New Subjects 








The American Magazine is now owned and edited by John S, 
Phillips, formerly of McClure’s Magazine; Ida M. Tarbell; F. P. 
Dunne, creator of “Mr. Dooley”; Ray Stannard Baker, author 

























of “Railroads on Trial’; William Allen White, the well-known 


Kansas Editor; and Lincoln Steffens, writer on political subjects. 


Rich in Fiction—Humor—tTimely Articles 


The American Magazine from now on will reflect the combined experi- 
ence, ideas and abilities of this group—“ the most able and aggressive maga- 
zine writers and managers in the world,’’ says a contemporary. It is a mew 
magazine, rich in entertaining fiction, humor, important timely articles and 
beautiful pictures. It is a home magazine of force, inspiration and 


entertainment. 


A Few Other Features 


In addition to Miss Tarbell’s Tariff articles, a few other features 
for 1907 are: 

“ Mr. Dooley” and other articles by F. P. Dunne; a romantic novel 
of old Constantinople by F. Marion Crawford; a series of child-life stories 
by George Madden Martin of “Emmy Lou” fame; sketches of the 
new political leaders, Hearst, Bryan, etc., by Lincoln Steffens; “ Report- 
ing the United States,” by Ray Stannard Baker; Josephine Daskam 
Bacon on the servant problem; stories and articles by William 
Allen White, etc., ete. 






Short stories by Ellis Parker Butler, O. Henry, Clara The 
. LP gcse . Philli 
Morris, Mary Stewart Cutting, Eugene Wood, Alice Hegan Punlisn. 
Rice, Marion Hill, Dorothy Canfield, and many other aaaciarts 


145 Fifth Ave., 


noted writers. N. Y. City 











Enclosed please find 
$1.00 for a year of the 
American Magazine, to 
begin with the number for 








$1.02 A YEAR ra> 
Get the November Number 
Just Out—On All News-stands 
10 CENTS A COPY 
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EW WALLACE 


An Autobiography 


HE famous author of ‘* Ben-Hur ’’—the book that millions have 
read—devoted his last years to the preparation of this remarkable 
life-story. A man who has won distinction on the diverse fields of 
arms, letters, politics, and diplomacy must have that in him which 

compels attention; but this is more than the mere record of a remarkable career: 
it is the presentation of the man himself, an intensely individualistic and many- 


sided character, and one of the most picturesque and forceful personalities of 
our times. 


IS Autobiography must be considered an important human document. 

It is rich in details of personal reminiscence, and, though profound 

where it touches on large subjects, never tedious nor formally histori- 

cal. Amid much striking material, General Wallace’s graphic picture 
of Lincoln at a time when the future President was almost unknown stands out 
conspicuously. Also of extreme interest are his detailed memoirs of the Civil 
War—the testimony of an eye-witness, controversial, panoramic, and intensely 
vivid—and the chapters dealing with his literary career, in which he tells 
how ‘‘ Ben-Hur’”’ came to be written. 


OO the many personal friends of the author, to the yet wider circle of 
rf his acquaintances, to the innumerable company of readers of ‘ Ben 

Hur,” and to men and women everywhere who believe in real life 
® and real people, the book will make a strong appeal. 


Two Volumes. Portrait and Illustrations 
Crown 8vo, Gilt Tops, Dechkel Edges, in a Box, $5.00 net 
Bound in Three-Quarter Calf, $10.00 net; Three-Quarter Lebant, $12.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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HARPER’S 
WEEKLY 








EDITED BY 
GEORGE HARVEY 














WHE scope of HARPER’S WEEKLY makes 
it the foremost publication of its kind in 
America. 


Its widely quoted “Comment” is recog- 
nized as the most able, authoritative, and impartial edito- 
rial summary appearing in any journal in this country. In 
it are discussed the vital happenings of the day in every 
important field of human thought and activity. 


It furnishes a valuable and interesting record of the 
progress of the world. Its illustrations present history with 
the unquestioned accuracy of photographs. 


In fiction it offers the work of the best living writers : 
W. D. Howells, Mark Twain, Katherine Cecil Thurston, 
Mary E.*Wilkins Freeman, Anthony Hope, Gilbert K. 
Chesterton, A. E. W. Mason, Justus Miles Forman, Hamlin 
Garland, Thomas A. Janvier, Will N. Harben, Roy Rolfe 
Gilson, George Ade. 


It has correspondents in the leading capitals of the 
world, and is thereby enabled to present historv in the making, 








ence | FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS | ,°*-°° 


Per Year 
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Fenwick’s Career 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD 


Author of “Lady Rose’s Daughter,’’ Etc. 


RS. HUMPHRY WARD 
stands with Thomas Hardy and 
George Meredith in the front rank 
of living writers of fiction. Her 
novels are not among the books to 
be put aside after reading—they are 
books which demand a permanent 
place in the library. 
“ Fenwick’s Career” is a story of 
a man dominated by ambition—-a 
story of two women of strikingly 
contrasting types. It is the record 
of a struggle both material and moral, 
and it is one of those rare stories 
whose ending is not only happy and 
2) gees right, but logical and true to life. 
“It attains a height hitherto un- 
reached by Mrs. Ward. She has poured into it her deep- 
est thought, her ripest wisdom, and ‘ Fenwick’s Career’ 
stands to-day the noblest expression of her genius.” 





—New York TIMEs. 

“ The most consistently sympathetic and distinguished 
of all the woman characters portrayed by Mrs. Ward.”’ 

—Lonpon SPECTATOR. 

Illustrated by Albert Sterner. Cloth . ° i P - $1.50 


TWO-VOLUME EDITION DE LUXE— Limited to 498 numbered 
sets, with autograph of Mrs. Ward. Illustrations by Sterner 
in photogravure on Japan paper. Deckel Edges, Specially 
Boxed. Price » é ‘ ° ° ‘ - net, $5.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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THE 
CALL OF THE BLOOD 


By ROBERT HICHENS 


Author of “The Garden of Allah” 


A STORY thrilling with the exultant joy of physical life. The 
A scene is laid in an island of the Mediterranean, where the 
hero and heroine, both English, are spending their honeymoon. 

In the man’s veins runs a strain of hot, Southern blood, which, 
unawakened until this time, now echoes a quick response to the 
romantic and mysterious environment and to the beauty of an un- 
tamed, alluring young peasant-girl. 

Fate and circumstance force him to play the leading part in a 
powerful drama, which rises through tragic and deeply-moving 
scenes to a climax of tremendous intensity. 

The unusual feeling for nature and the strange emotional power 
which made THE GARDEN OF ALLAH unique are even more marked 
in this later story of Southern ardor. 

With Eight Iilustrations by Orson Lowell 
Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘‘The Martyrdom of an Empress” 


RAY MIST 


A Story of Brittany 


HIS is a story by one 
who knows. Not the 
loose-jointed concoction of 
some writer who has gone 
en touriste to a foreign land 
and has scrambled together 
during the residence of a 
few weeks some more or less 
erroneous “local color,”’ but 
a book that rings true, a 
book written of an isolated 
and peculiar people by one 
of themselves. It is the 
story of a land nearer than 
Paris, but as remote as a 
dead century, told by one 
who calls it “home,” and 
who loves it with all the pas- 
sionate devotion of an exile. 
The men and women who 
move through its pages are 
drawn from the life, as he 
who knows human nature and good writing will see at once; 
the beautiful Breton landscapes of cliff and sea are depicted 
by an artist as skilled with brush and color as in word- 
painting, and the main incidents of a plot of deep interest are 
actual facts—strange as they are. 
The author has recently been decorated by the French 
government with the gold palm-leaves of the Ordre de 
l'Instruction Publique. 








Illustrated in Color with Paintings done by the Author. Price, $1.50 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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The 
Awakening of 
Helena Richie 


By 


MARGARET 
DELAND 


Author of 
‘*Old Chester Tales,’’ 
‘‘Dr. Lavendar’s People,”’ etc. 


“It sails among the novels of 
the year like an ocean liner in the 
midst of a flotilla of cockle shells,’ 
in the picturesque words of the 
Cleveland Leader, expresses what 
nearly every critic and newspaper 
in the United States has been try- 
ing to say of this great novel. Of 
its greatness there has been but 
one opinion a perfect book,”’ FKOM “THE AWAKENING OF HELENA KICHIE” 
says the New York Times. ‘‘As 
an achievement in letters this story of passion and folly, repentance 





and renunciation, deserves to be ranked among the chiefest examples 
of American imaginative writing.’’—Philadelphia North American. 


It is a great novel for many reasons. Froin the outset it is a tale that 
holds the interest gripped. The people of the story are as real as people 
in real life; the action is all that the hearts and passions of human men 
and human women can experience. Beautiful Helena Richie will stand 
always as a type; her goodness and frailty every one must love and un- 
derstand; her story is a triumph of art concealing art. 


Illustrated by Walter Appleton Clark. Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Sophy of Kravonia 
By ANTHONY HOPE 


Author of ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda’’ 
















ROMANCE of the same type as Th 

Prisoner of Zenda, only made doubly 
effective by having a woman as its chief 
character. The heroine, who is a light- 
spirited, beautiful, but penniless English girl, 
goes to Kravonia, a little, mapless kingdom 
in the heart of Europe, where she has the 
good-fortune to save the life of the Prince 
by her quick wit. The King lies at the point 
of death, and a discontented faction in Kra- 
vonia plots for the elevation of the King’s 
son by a morganatic wife in place of the 
legitimate Prince. Sophy and this Prince 
fall in love with each other, and at 
once the story of her career becomes 


a galloping romance, in which 


Dissertations hig ornate 
by Vir. Dooley — trigues and 


conspiracies, 
By 


FINLEY PETER DUNNE 
(‘*Mr. Dooley’’) 





dangers and 
hair - breadth 
escapes fol- 
low one an- 
otherin quick 
N his new volume the genial phi- Succession 
With Frontis- 
piece. Orna- 
mented Cloth, 
$1.50 


losopher, Mr. Dooley, is more wise 
and humorous than ever. His per- 


tinent and striking observations deal 






with such topics of current interest 
as The Automobile; Oats as a Food; 
The Pursuit of Riches; Short Marriage Contracts; The 
Intellectual Life; The Carnegie Libraries; The Vice-Presi- 
dent; The Candidate, and a number of other matters of 
present-day comment 


Frontispiece Portrait of the Author. Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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j The Gentleman Ragman 


Johnny Thompson's Story of the Emigger 
By WILBUR NESBIT 


Author of ‘‘The Trail to Boyland’’ 


HUMOROUS story of a typical inland 
A village, told from a boy’s standpoint in 
Mr. Nesbit’s own quite inimitable fashion. 
There are many delighifully amusing charac- 
ters in the tale, such as Oscar Ferguson, the 
boy detective; Eli Bashford, the country 
editor, with his dry, shrewd comments on 











Plainville affairs; Orphena, the village 
poetess; and Squire Miller, who plays tunes 


on a locust leaf. The chapter that tells how i onsen 







the barefoot cure was tried in Plainville is a 





piece of pure, unadulterated humor: and 
that which relates how Johnny’s father 
and mother bought clothes for the male 


members of the family is a delicious D t ni n y 
By PHILIP 
VERRILL MIGHELS 


Author of “ Bruvver Jim's Baby,’’ ete. 


UNNY is a little boy from the 
East who comes with his sister, 


Sylvia, to live in a rough, Western 


satire on country methods of 

trade. The story is funny P 
all the way 
through, 
but with an 
undercur- 
rent of hu- 
man feeling. 


Post 8vo, 


Cloth, $1.50 lumber camp. The humorous side of 


life in this typical community is ap- 
preciatively set forth from first to 
last; and some of the incidents, 





notably the description of a surprise- 


party prepared in honor of the new-comers, are 





uproariously funny. Mr. Mighels, who excels in his 
portraiture of children, has drawn little Dunny with 
charming realism, and the tale is full of touches of simple 


human nature which move to tears or laughter 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Ann Boyd 


By 
WILL N. HARBEN 


Author of 
“Abner Daniel,’” ‘‘The Georgians,’’ etc. 


“A NN BOYD” is really a_ great 

woman’s book. It interests 
women, holds their attention fast, 
and digs deep into their sympathies. 
Ann Boyd fights the grim battle of 
injured womanhood. Through her 
whole life she has her strong back 
to the wall of conventional prejudice 
and wins out—triumphs! Mr. Harben has conceived a situation 
smoldering with possibilities that leap into flame at the outset of 
the story. It is a tale vibrant with elemental passions, where 
good and evil rub close together. 





PRONTISPIECE PROM “ANN BOYD” 


With Frontispiece by W. E. Mears. Post 8bo, Cloth, $1.50 


The Undefiled 


By FRANCES AYMAR MATHEWS 


Author of ‘‘ The Staircase of Surprise,”” ‘‘My Lady Peggy Goes to Town,’” etc. 








HE story of a woman’s temptation and struggle with her own soul; of 

one woman’s struggle with another who is her own rival in her husband’s 
heart, a struggle wherein she conquers herself and forces the other woman 
into safety, shuts the door on sin, and in the end finds her own haven in the 
heart of the man she really loves. The story is packed close with incident 
and is of absorbing interest. 


Post 8vo0, Cloth, $1.50 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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THE $30,000 BEQUEST 


PE ite: By Mark Twain 


A new volume of choice selections from Mark Twain’s writings. 





A 


great number of these stories have never before appeared in book form, 


and among them are some of the very best that the humorist has ever done, 


such as his ‘St. Joan of Arc,”’ ‘‘Italian Without a Master,’’ ‘‘ Amended 
Biographies,” ‘‘ Advice to Little Girls,” ‘The Danger of Lying,” ‘‘ Post 
Mortem Poetry,” ‘‘The Five Boons of Life,’”’ ‘‘A Helpless Situation,” and 


others. The very touching and tender story of Cromwell’s time, “‘The 
Death Disk,’ is also included. 


MARK TWAIN Illustrated. Uniform with Trade Edition. Cloth, $1.75 


————— = — — _—-- — ~ —— 


KATE: A COMEDY 


By Bronson Howard 


Author of “Shenandoah,” ‘‘ Young Mrs. Winthrop,’’ Etc. 





For the first time, Bronson Howard, foremost among American dramatists, has prepared 
1 reading version of his new play The comedy deals with the modern marriage question 
in an international setting. Whether love or worldly advantage shall influence marriage is 
the general theme, which is developed through a series of brilliant and striking situations 
The dialogue is peculiarly amusing and frankly outspoken, and the book is certain to at- 
tract widespread discussion The author has done away with the conventional stage 
directions and repetitions of names, so that the play reads as smoothly as a novel. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, $1.25 


By Justus Miles Forman 


For vividness and realism it is almost the counterpart of 
“The Masquerader.’’—Burlington Hawk-Eye. 


Full of surprises, and as a work of fiction it is beyond all 
criticism Boston Times. 

If your tastes in fiction demand ‘‘a good story,”’ ‘‘ Buchanan’s 
Wife’’ will receive your unqualified approval.—Chica Post 

Frankly the purest fiction, and yet so interesting, so strongly 
realistic, that the great reading public cries for mor st. Paul 
Press 





Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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A Japanese Blossom 


By ONOTO WATANNA 


Author of ‘‘A Japanese Nightingale,’’ etc. 


HE author,in her characteristic style, re- 








lates the fortunes of a mixed American | 
and Japanese family which become involved | 
in the Russo-Japanese war. The spirit of th 








Japanese army is finely brought out, The 
quaint domestic comedy is not without its 
pathos and that daintiness and Oriental charn 
for which the author is noted. 





With full-page illustrations in color. Marginal decorations in 
~ tint by Japanese artists. Uncut edges, gilt top. 
| ONOTO WATANNA In a box. Price, $2.00 net 


| Their First Formal Call 


By GRACE MacGOWAN COOKE | >, 














| With Fourteen Funny Pictures 


By PETER NEWELL 


A exceedingly humorous story of 
how two boys paid their first real 
“call” on the girls. They fortify them- 





selves for the ordeal by a careful study 
of “ Hints and Helps to Young Men in 
Business and Social Relations.” Their 
awkward application of these principles 
and their desperate attempt to appear 














i at ease are ludicrous in the extreme. 
Peter Newell's characteristic pictures 





are as funny as they can be. 





Fourteen ful.-page iliustrations by Peter Newell; 
also marginai decorations. Cloth, $1.06 





ONE OF PETER NEWELL’S PICTURES 


) HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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The Very Small Person 


By ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


Author of “ Rebecca Mary” 





Rebecca Mary will be recalled as a 
novel and altogether charming volume of 
child life portrayed for older readers. 
Mrs. Donnell’s new book is in a similar 


vein. It is a delightful series of odd 





| 

| Scone.” } ' = little comedies and tragedies of child- 
hood, quite beyond praise for their 
delicate art, and assured of the same 


wide appreciation with which Kebecca 





Mary was greeted. 


The exquisite illustrations in black 
and tint, by Elizabeth Shippen Green, 
complete the attractiveness of the vol- 
volume and make it especially appro- 


priate as a gift book. 
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Beyond the 
Rocks 


By ELINOR GLYN 


Author of “‘ The Visits of Elizabeth ” 


Illustrated. Price, $1.25 





A sparkling new love story by the 
author of The Visits of Elizabeth. 
It portrays another sprightly, en- 





gaging heroine whose unusual situations command the 
reader’s interest from the start. Through the social 
whirl and gay mazes of London and Paris life Theodora 


reaches a fair haven at last. The dialogue is bright 
and sparkling, and the story piques the imagination 
at every turn. Price, $1.50 


e Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 
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A fhistory of the 


American People 


By Woodrow Wilson, LL.D. 


President of Princeton University 





WOODROW WILSON 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES AND $12 OO 
“HARPER’S MAGAZINE” (ONE YEAR) FOR + 


HE annals of historical literature record no more brilliant and masterful 
F pon of writing than Woodrow Wilson’s epoch-making work in five volumes 

—‘‘A History of the American People.” It is monumental in character 
and scope and represents the genius of the greatest historical writer of the 
present time. It is written in a delightfully flowing, crisp, narrative style 
which translates historical facts into the romance of a nation. No other 
history approaches so closely the life of the American people, or can match 
in narrative interest President Wilson’s famous work. 


Almost every artist of distinction—-Howard Pyle, Frederic Remington, 
H. C. Christy, Harry Fenn, Carlton T. Chapman, F. Luis Mora, C. S. Rein- 
hart, F. C. Yohn, etc., etc.—has contributed to its pages, and remote his- 
torical archives, long-forgotten deeds, and governmenta! records, rare manu- 
scripts, private picture-galleries, and exclusive librari:s all over the world 
have been visited and searched by experts for pictorial contributions. Maps 
in color are a feature of each volume. 


This edition is in five large octavo volumes, permanently bound in dark- 
blue cloth. It has been prepared with a view to popularizing this great 
work, which has heretofore been issued in editions costing $25.00 and up- 
ward. Our new popular edition, wholly unabridged, is offered for $1.00 
down and monthly payments of $1.00 until the price, $12.00, is paid. This 
includes, without additional cost to the purchaser, a year’s subscription for 
either HAaRPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, HARPER’s Bazar, or THE 
NortH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Details of this special offer, with specimen pages indicative of the typo- 


graphical beauty of the work, the character of the illustrations, etc., etc., 
will be furnished in handsome booklet form on application to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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CERTAIN DELIGHTFUL 
ENGLISH TOWNS 


By William Dean Howells 


HIS is a companion volume to ‘‘London Films,” 
published last year. Mr. Howells takes the f 
reader in leisurely fashion to Exeter, Bath, Wells, 
Bristol, Folkestone, Canterbury, Oxford, Chester, and 
ther delightful English towns. But he does much 
ore than merely gossip about these places: every- 
where he catches the true spirit and dominant tone 
f the locality, and endows each town with a distinct 
character that makes it unforgetable. In his book 
there lies all the charm of easy-going, irresponsible 
wandering, combined with the stimulating companion- 
ship of a peculiarly alert, sensitive mind. His dis- 
course of venerable towns and buildings has that 
touch of intimacy and yet of delicate reserve which WILLIAM DEAN HOW! 
delights all lovers of the romance of antiquity. More- 
over, Mr. Howells views everything through genial, American eyes, and is es- 
pecially alert, while sketching the broad outlines of the English towns, for 
details that link England’s history with our own and have a special interest for 
the American traveller. Whether the reader stays at home or plans to go 





abroad, Mr. Howells’s new book is admirably suited to acquaint him with much 
that is picturesque and charming in English town and country. 


Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, net, $3.00 
Tourists’ Edition, Limp Leather, Gold Stamping, net, $3.00 








THE FUTURE IN AMERICA 
By H. G. Wells 


Author of “When the Sleeper Wakes,” Etc. 


HIS is a remarkable book about America. It is the work of an English 

critic who has achieved a wonderful reputation for his keen analysis of 
present conditions and for his gift of vision into the future 

Mr. Wells’s recent visit to America has enabled him to view our country in 


its many phases—social, economic, material—with impartial but not unkind 
eyes. With rare insight he has grasped American conditions as no one else has 
done. He puts into graphic and picturesque language much that we as Amer- 
icans have felt, but only dimly comprehended; and in striking but convincing 
chapters shows whither America is tending 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Price, net, $2.00 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 
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The Americanism 
of Washington 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 


Author of “ The Story of the Other Wise Man,” Etc. 


A noble exposition of the original ideals of Amer- 
icanism as expressed by Washington and summed up 
in his character. Dr. Van Dyke answers those critics 





A and historians who, while recognizing to the full the 
value of Washington’s service to his country, have 
been disposed to deny him the title of ‘‘American.’’ The essay not only shows 


+ 


what the essence of our national spirit really is, but it carries an inspiring 


1 


message of interest at this time to all intelligent and high-minded citizens. 


Oblong 16mo, Ornamented Cloth, Page Decorations in Color. Price, 50 cents 


The Story and Song of Black Roderick 
By DORA SIGERSON 


his is the story of Black Earl Roderick and the little bride who died because 


he could not win his love. Deeply touched with pathos and alive and glowing 
vith the poetic imagi.. tion of the Celt, it is a beautiful tale. The story is told 
in poetic prose with beautiful ballads interspersed. Price, $1.00 


Swinburne’s Lyrical Poems 


This collection includes Swinburne’s earliest volume, ‘‘Poems and Ballads,’ 
in which appeared the famous ‘‘Laus Veneris’’ and other lyrics that created a 


literar sensation in England To them have been added many later poems 
Collectively they are admirably’ representative of Swinburne’s genius Price, $1.50 


. 9 ° By 
The Mikado’s Empire WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS 
‘ 


or thirty years this has been the standard book about Japan. This, the 


eleventh edition, has been carefully revised and brought down to date. It con- 
tains new material on the Russo-Japanese War and on the changed social, polit- 
ical, and economic conditions in Japan to-day Two Vols. Revised Edition 
llustrated Py : ss ate Goes ee ee Oe eee $4.00 


By 
In Sun or Shade LOUISE MORGAN SILL 
\ 1 } 


of verse which contains so large an utterance as this is of importance 
ind should be read by thinkers.—Springfield Republican 
The author’s music is felicitous and spontaneous. Blent with their emotional 
me is an intellectual strain sounded more frequently from masculine chords than 
from a woman's heart Louisville Courier-Journal. Price, net, Se oe wee, 
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Lord Randolph 
Churchill 


By LORD ROSEBERY 


Author of “‘ Napoleon: The Last Phase”’ 


The distinguished ex-Premier gives an inner view 
of large phases of English political life, which he knows 





so intimately. His charmingly written bock abounds 
in fresh glimpses of Gladstone, Beacons ield, Salis- 
bury, and other commanding figures. In his personal 
sketches of Lord Randolph he writes as a close friend, but with greater freedom 
than the son was able to do, particularly perhaps in dealing with Churchill’s 
relations to Parnell. In a sense it is a book by a prime-minister about prime- 
ministers, and shows in every line the author’s mastery of the inner life of 
**high politics.” 

With Frontispiece Portrait of Lord Churchill. Crown 8vo. Price, $2.25 


My People of the Plains 


By ETHELBERT TALBOT, D.D., LL.D. 


A volume largely anecdotal, telling of the various experiences of the author’s 
twelve years’ service as the first missionary bishop of the diocese of Wyoming and 
Idaho. The kindly hospitality and informality of the miners, cow-punchers, and 
other pioneers of the West who made up this diversified diocese frequently led 
to most amusing incidents, which Bishop Talbot has related with a simple, rich 
humor, Illustrated. Crown Svo, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top. Price, net $1.75 


‘ By 
Side-Lights on Astronomy SIMON NEWCOMB 


General readers who are interested in astronomy but not in its technicalities will 
find in Professor Newcomb’s volume interesting chapters on the problems that 


astronomers are facing to-day: How large is the universe? Has it definite 
bounds? How long will it endure? These and kindred questions are discussed 
in the light of the most recent knowledge. Jilustrated. Price, net, $2.00 


By 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa FREDERICK OBER 


A new volume of the ‘‘ Heroes of American History Series,” dealing with the 


wonderful, adventurous career of Balboa. As a biographical narrative it is full 
of spirit, and shows how Balboa is justly entitled to be ranked among the great- 
est of explorers. Illustrated. Price, net, : $7.00 


The Life of Christ: Without-Within 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER 


A fitting edition of two of the most beautiful of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s 
sermons. The life of Christ is presented from the external and from the internal 


point of view. Dr. Beecher’s power of vigorous and lofty expression is nowhere 
exhibited to better advantage than in these justly popular addresses. Ornamented 
Purple Cloth, Gilt Top, Untrimmed Edges, Marginal Decorations Price, . $1.00 
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The Spoilers. 


By 


REX BEACH 


N? novel of recent publication 
has shown more vitality and 


persistent popularity than “The 





Spoilers."” Since its appearance a 





host of novels have followed, but 
“The Spoilers” still keeps its hold 


upon the public. 





REX BEACH It is the kind of novel that lasts 
—the kind that every one calls a 


“good story’’ and tells you to be sure and read it. 
For the long winter evenings you cannot choose a better 
book than “The Spoilers.’’ The tale will carry you afar into 


the gold-fields of the North and set your blood tingling 





with the stirring events that crowd the pages. 

Then you will understand why “The Spoilers” has 
carried away the book reviewers in their enthusiastic praise, 
nd why everybody is saying, “Read ‘The Spoilers.’” 


Illastrated. Price, $1.56 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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The Complete Works of 


GEORGE ELIOT 


In 24 Illustrated CWolumes 


ESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS 
M announce the publication of a 

New Edition of George Eliot’s 
Complete Works in Twenty-four Vol- 
umes. 

Swinburne has said of George Eliot: 
‘“‘Her powers are matchless altogether 
in their own wide and fruitful field of 
work.’”” The great English critic Leslie 
Stephen pronounces her “The greatest 
woman that ever achieved literary 
fame.” 

No other English novelist wrote so 
invariably at his best. This is George 





Eliot’s supreme distinction. Silas 
Marner, Adam Bede,.The Mull on the 
Floss, Romola, Middlemarch, Daniel 
. Deronda, to name only a few of her famous novels, are a testimony of her 
unvarying genius and high art. These titles are household words the world 
over. 

The present edition contains everything George Eliot ever wrote. It is in 
twenty-four volumes, handsomely bound in rich, dark maroon cloth (or half- 
leather), with gold stamping and lettering. Each volume has gilt top and rough, 
uncut edges. The 24 frontispieces are in photogravure; there are in all 96 
illustrations. Paper, binding, and press-work are of the best; the whole set, in 
twenty-four volumes, is a magnificent example of book-making. 


OUR OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 we will send you the complete set in 24 volumes, all charges prepaid, 
and enter your name as a subscriber for either HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
HARPER’S Bazar, or THE NorTH AMERICAN Review for one year. If you do not like the 
books when they reach you, send them back at our expense and we will return the $1.00. 
s paid. If the half- 


leather binding is desired, please so state, and make monthly remittances of $3.00 until the 


i 


If you do like them, send us $2.00 a month until the full price, $31.00, i 


full price $48 . is paid Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT 


OUR 
SPECIAL 
OFFER 


We will send you the entire 
set of 30 volumes, bound in 
cloth, all charges prepaid, on 
receipt of $1.00, and enter 
you as a_ subscriber for 
etther “ Harper's Magazine,” 
“ Harper's Weekly,” “Harper's 
Bazar,” or “ The North Amer- 
tcan Review,” for one year. 
If you do not like the books 
when they reach you, send them 


back at our expense, and we 


wtll return the $1.00. Tf vou 
do like them, send us $2.00 
every month for 75 months 


The total ct sf fo vou 72s B37 Ooo. 
lf the half-morocco edition 7s 
desired, please so state, and 
make monthly remittances of 
$3.00 until the full price, $48.00, 
s paid. Inwritine, state which 


pertodical you want. Address 


THE COMPLETE 


NOVELS 





OF 


Sir Walter Scott, 


Bart. 


IN THIRTY ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES 


me 


HE WAVERLEY NOVELS 

must be for all time a_ part 
“of every library. This new 

edition in thirty illustrated vol- 
umes is designed to please the most 
exacting taste, and yet the price places 
it within the reach of all. 

The thirty volumes are printed on fine 
laid paper. They are bound either in 
permanent dark-blue cloth or in dark-blue 
half Persian Morocco. The books have 
gilt tops and uncut edges. The decorated 
title-pages are in color. 

There are 240 full-page illustrations by 
many eminent French and English artists. 

At the end of each volume will be 
found a glossary, an index, and explana- 
tory notes. The introductions to the va- 
rious early editions of the novels are re- 
printed in full; also the General Preface, 
in which Scott discloses many interesting 
facts about his literary career. 

Never before have these great novels 
been offered to the public in a complete 
uniform edition and in such _ splendid 
dress at this price. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Gilbert Parkers Masterwork 
THE WEAVERS 


the second part of which appears in 
this number of the Magazine, was 
begun in the October number of 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE. A _ synopsis 


of the first instalment follows: 

HE story opens in the Quaker meeting-house of a retired village 

of England. David Claridge, a young Quaker, has been 
called before a Meeting of Discipline to be judged for diverse of.- 
fences, among them the kissing of a woman and the fighting of a 
man. David admits the charges, and is sentenced to live alone in 
meditation for three months in a hut near the village. He goes, 
consoled only by his girl aunt, Faith Claridge. In his solitary vigil 
he dreams strange dreams: his much-loved uncle, Benn Claridge, a 
man of the world, who has long been a successful merchant in Egypt, 
seems to speak to him and to call him to Egypt. 

His time of punishment passes. There is a meeting called in the 
village to arouse public sentiment concerning the murder of Chris- 
The Earl of Eglington, the member of Parlia- 
ment for the district, the romantic connection of whose family history 


tians at Damascus. 
with that of David’s family has been explained, speaks. His senti- 
ments are not popular. David arises, takes issue with all the 
nobleman’s statements, and is acclaimed amid wild excitement. At 
this moment there enters the meeting-hall a man in Oriental garb, 
who craves a word with David. His uncle has been slain with the 
other Christians in Damascus, and, dying, has sent a letter to David 
by his trusted friend, Ebn Ezra Bey, leaving to him all his goods 
and affairs and bidding him go to Egypt and take up his unfinished 


work. It is the call of Destiny. The second part is in this issue. 
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Harpers for 1907 


Too much cannot be said of HarperR’s MaGazine. It ts difficult to speak 
j it in enthusiastic terms without passing the bounds oj self-restraint. The 
reader who holds it in his hand jor the first time, however, will realize the dij- 
ficulty of doing the MAGAZINE justice. The fiction varies greatly in scene and 
motive, but ts unvarted in excellence.’’—BosTtoN TRANSCRIPT. 

‘The influence which the Harper periodicals have exercised in every channel 
of improving thought and achievement can scarcely be’ measured; it has flowed 
continuously on, over vast areas, among millions of people, learned and un- 
learned, upon all of whom it has acted as am elevating, refining force.’’— 
PHILADELPHIA LEDGER. 


HarRPER’s MaGAzINnE has established these particular and unusual claims upon the 
tention of intelligent and cultivated men and women: 
It is the one great illustrated magazine of the world which maintains throughout, in 


serial novels, its special articles, and its short stories, the highest literary standard. A histor 


of HARPER’S MAGAZINE is practically a history of English and American literature for th: 
past fifty vears. Its chief note, apart from delicacy of literary texture and the authorit 


if its special articles, is interestingness. 

No great name,no momentary popularity, can carry a contribution not in itself interest 
ing into the pages of HArRpER’s MaGazIne. Every field of human endeavor is covered 
Next to quality and interest, variety of contents is demanded of each number of the magazine 

It has no fads. It will print nothing about politics, crime, graft, spcit, or other subjects 
if a purely timely or controversial interest. 

A few of the things, already arranged for, which it will publish during 1907 are given below 


Gilbert Parker's Nem Novel 


@HIS remarkable new novel by the author of ‘‘The Right of Way’’ has 
¢ just begun in HarpeER’s MaGazine. It is a dramatic story of England 
and of Egypt before the British occupation—a story full of plot and 
action. It is greater than ‘“‘The Right of Way.’ It is illustrated by 
Andre Castaigne, who visited Egypt to make his studies for the MAGAZINE. 


A Unique Arctic Expedition 


The brilliant young Danish explorer, Lieutenant Ejnar Mikklesen, has 
just started on an expedition of an unusual sort to the Arctic. This 
expedition is financed by HarpER’s MaGazine, the Royal Geographical 
Aduenture Society of England, the American Geographical Society, etc. Its object 
is of the greatest interest. Lieutenant Mikklesen intends to visit a 
hitherto unexplored portion of the arctic circle, to the northwest of 
Alaska and the northeast of Siberia, where scientists believe a great un- 
known archipelago, probably a new continent, exists. The first ex- 
clusive account of Mr. Mikklesen’s discoveries will appear here. 











if 17 i : 
A Man Captain Mahan's Rerollections 




















Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S. N., famous as an authority on naval affairs 

Wha Gas wherever the sea runs, has written for HArPER’s MAGAZINE a group of 
Mad interesting recollections. These papers cover a period beginning with 
Mai Pe Captain Mahan’s early days at the Naval Academy, touch on his stirring 
History experiences during the Civil War, and come practically down to the 

“ < present day. They are replete with anecdote and action, and form an 
important and delightful addition to the history of American naval affairs. 
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Letters 
uf Great 
Men 





Mr. Nevinsons Adventures 





ENRY W. NEVINSON, of London, the war correspondent whose rev- 


elations of slavery conditions attracted such wide attention in HARPER'S 
MaGAZINE, has gone for us on an expedition among a strange people con- 
stantly in revolt. Mr. Nevinson will live for some months among these 
nameless revolutionists. What he writes is certain to be of interest. 


-, a 7, i 
Iu Chree Legations 

Madame C., de Bunsen, an Englishwoman of the well-known Wadding 
ton family, and widow of the late Carl de Bunsen of the German diplo- 
matic service, has put at the disposal of HARPER’s MAGAZINE a delightful 
series of letters written from the three legations where Herr de Bunsen 
was stationed. These letters begin at the time when she, a young girl 
just married, made her entrance into diplomatic society They give a 
vivid picture of the social life of the Continent and present an intimate 
record of the early days of such notable persons as King Humbert of 
Italy, Queen Margherita, the Crown Prince Frederick of Prussia—every- 
body, in fact. She attended three royal weddings, and she describes in a 
charming way social affairs, remarkable toilettes, court functions, etc. 


Climbing the Great Mountains of 
Cun Continents 


\ISS ANNIE PECK, the well-known writer and mountain-climber, went 


to South America, May, 1905, for HARPER’s MAGAZINE, to climb one 
of the little-known peaks of the Peruvian Andes—the highest mountains 
of the continent. Unaccompanied by any expedition beyond a little 
party of runners and native guides, Miss Peck attempted to ascend Mt. 
Huascaran, a feat never hitherto accomplished. Her owh exclusive 
account of her adventures will appear shortly. é 

As this is being written a cable from Alaska announces that Dr. 
Frederick Cook, the explorer, has succeeded in reaching the hitherto un- 
conquered summit of Mt. McKinley—a height of nearly 23,000 feet— 
probably the highest mountain on this continent. HarpreR’s MAGAZINE, 
which financed Dr. Cook’s earlier attempt, again helped to send him 
on this second expedition. Dr. Cook’s complete and exclusive account 
of his remarkable feat will be published only in HARPER’s MAGAZINE, 


Unpublished Letters and Historical Writings 


An interesting feature of HARPER’s MAGAZINE will be a number of 
articles embodying some interesting and hitherto unpublished letters of 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
CHARLES DICKENS 


MARTIN VAN BUREN 
BULWER-LYTTON 


A new chapter of American history will be presented in the publication 
for the first time of portions of the narrative of a journey made by a 
Major-General Wood across the ‘‘bloody ground” before the days of 
Lewis and Clark. The MS. of General Wood’s diary, supposed to have 
been destroyed, was found by Miss Agnes Laut in the archives of the 

















Hudson Bay Company in London—archives closed for a century past. 
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fN the picturing of travel HARPER’s MAGAZINE will be particularly ric! 
ROBERT SHACKLETON will write of some more little-known corn 
of Europe: of a little, independent duchy within three hours 
Paris, where foreigners seldom go; of a little country that belo 
to no one; of an island where King Edward is only a duke. 
Havecock EL tts will write of the Monastery of Montserrat, the hor 
of the Holy Grail. 
Henry JAMES writes of the Bowery, and of the delightful old Am: 
ican towns of Concord and Salem. 
W. D. Howe -ts will write of some of the most notably beautit 
and interesting of old English cities and towns. 
CuarLes H. Russet, who has just returned from the Orient, w 
of its wonders—of ancient 
wonderful palaces abandoned in a day and for no apparent reasor 
A. W. Dimock will tell of a remarkable trip in a power boat throu 
the Everglades—the mysterious uncharted swamps of Florida. 
Other contributors in the field are Marie van Vorst, Norman Duncai 
Arthur Symons, Andre Castaigne, J. B. Connolly, etc., etc., etc. 


deserted cities, a 


Sorialogical and Giterary 


In this field HarpER’s MAGAZINE will be peculiarly strong and interest- 
ing. Among the writers will be, 
President Hap.Ley, of Yale. 
Prof. HERMANN SCHUMACHER, of the University of Bonn, Germany. 
Prof. THomas D. Seymour, of Yale 
W. H. Totman, Director of the American Institute of Social Service 
Others whose work in this field will appear dufing the year are Edmun: 
Gosse, Richard Le Gallienne, Theodore Watts-Dunton, the late William 
Sharp, Algernon Charles Swinburne, etc., etc., etc. 


DARPER’S MAGAZINE is able to place before its readers authoritative 


articles from the world’s leading men of science in every field because of 
its established reputation for publishing only what is authoritative. 
Among the writers whose work will appear in this field are 





] 











Prof. Ropert K. Duncan, University of Kansas. 
Prof. Henri Pieron, University of Paris. 

Prof. Erte Metcunikorr, University of Paris. 
Prof. WitHELM Ostwa_p, University of Leipzig. 
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HARPER’S 


Exclusive Writers 


Mark Twain and W. D. Howells write only for HArpPEr’s. Both of 
these writers are at work on contributions which will appear soon. 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISER, 


Prof. FREDERICK De.itzscn, University of Berlin. 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK, etc., etc., etc. 


Lincoln as Gis Bodyguard Kuewm Him 


William H. Crook, of Washington, who as President’s Lincoln’s body- 
guard was almost constantly at his side, tells of the President as he 
knew him. His narrative is intensely interesting. 
accurate record of almost every detail of the daily life of Mr. Lincoln. 
Probably no one now living could tell as much about Lincoln that has not 
yet been told. Astonishing new facts are brought to light touching 
Lincoln’s relations with Sumner and in regard to his assassination. 
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Great 
Stories 
iy the 
World's 

Best 
Writers 


$4.00 
a Year 











Battles of the Law,’’ and has pictured them so vividly that the scenes 
seem actually before us, Mr. Edwin Lefevre, the well-known novelist and 
financial writer, will picture the dramatic scenes attendant on the great 
financiai crises through which this country has successfully passed. 


Mrs. Ward is now engaged on a new novel dealing with a theme of 
fascinating interest. This novel will appear serially in HARPER’s Mac- 
AZINE, following immediately after Sir Gilbert Parker’s story. 


Short Stories 


9 ARPER’S MAGAZINE prints each month more short stories and stories 


of finer literary texture than any other illustrated magazine in the world. 
There will be at least seven complete stories in each number of the 
MaGAzINnE for 1907. A few of the writers to be represented are these: 


MARK TWAIN 

MARGARET DELAND 

MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
OCTAVE THANET 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
MARIE Van VORST 

JOSEPH CONRAD 

GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN 
PHILIP VERRILL MIGHELS 
OWEN WISTER 

MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE 
Van TASSEL SUTPHEN 
EDWARD S. MARTIN 
NORMAN DUNCAN 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 
MAURICE HEWLETT 
THOMAS A. JANVIER 

JACK LONDON 

ALICE BROWN 

JAMES B. CONNOLLY 
LAWRENCE MOTT 

ELMORE ELIOT PEAKE 
ABBY MEGUIRE ROACH 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT 
ROY ROLFE GILSON 
GRACE MacGOWAN COOKE 
ALICE MacGOWAN 

MARY R. SHIPMAN ANDREWS 
HOWARD PYLE 

ROBERT SHACKLETON 


MARIE MANNING ELIZABETH JORDAN 
MAY HARRIS GRACE E. CHANNING 
OLIVIA H. DUNBAR JAMES B. CABELL 


JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


SEWELL FORD 
HERMAN WHITAKER 


Mlustrations 


Among the many notable attractive features in the field of illustration 
may be announced more paintings, in full color, of characters from 
Thackeray, by Mr. Howard Pyle, and more of Mr. Edwin A. Abbey’s re- 
markable illustrations of the tragedies of Shakespeare. Both Mr. Pyle 
and Mr. Abbey paint only for HArRPER’s. Miss Elizabeth Shippen Green, 
W. D. Stevens, and Lucius Hitchcock alsc draw only for HARPER’s. 
Henry Wolf, perhaps the greatest living wood-engraver, is now engaged 
on a number of his remarkable engravings which will appear in HARPER’S 
during the year. 

There will be pictures in both color and tint in every number of the 
MAGAZINE, and nearly every leading illustrator will be represented. 


Your Approval 


The great success of HARPER’s MAGAZINE is made possible only by your 
approval—an approval which has resulted in more than doubling the 
paid subscription list in less than five years—a constant, steady flow of 








increase which is still at its flood. 





Garper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


N EW YORK CITY 





New Youk City, 733-735 Mapison AvENUE, Cor. 647TH St, 


Miss Bangs and Miss Whiton 
Re-opened their School for Girls Oct. 3, 1906 


Certificate admits to colleges 

Individual instruction assured. 

Unexcelled opportunities in every department, includ- 
ing Music and Art 

Ablest teachers direct the youngest as well as the most 
advanced 

An affliated Upper House for Post-graduate and 
special courses. 

[rips supplementing class instruction in Art, History, 


and Sociology. Roof-garden. 











The Comatock School. 44th year 


Family and Day School f 7 Miss Day, Principal 
* 


46th St.. N.Y 


The Misses Graham 


Boa ng and Day School f { 


The Veltin School for Girls. 
Number of pu ted to twelve 


Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day School 


the Whiguts School of Art. 


1c ection of Mr. CHAR Aver Wi ' 1 of 
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FOUNDED IN 1884 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


AND EMPIRE THEATRE DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
FRA om... ny = ponte on ngean a NT 
DANIEL FROIMAN JOUN DREW 


Bg Rg Reha hehehe et etete 


BKONSON HOWAKD BENJAMIN F, ROBRDER 


} fe eP et ere te tata te 


CF er ere? ere ere eet ete eee eee ee eee ee eer ee 
A PRACTICAL TRAINING-SCILOOL 
FOR THE STAGE, CONNECTED 
WITH MR. CHARLES FROHMAN’S 
EMPIRE THEATRE AND COMPANIES 
CFO oF er ere eer ere Per ere ee ee ee eee ete 
FORK CATALOGUE AND INFORMATION, APPLY TO 
THe SECRETARY, CARNEGIF IIALL, New Yorn 


tnt ats rai lt si td cette 


Per ere? ere ele ere ere oe oP ee ere ee eet ® 


i 
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| St. Margaret’ s School for Girls. 


A high-class residential and day school New fireproof 
ing specially designed for school; perfect sanitation. Only tea 
and professional standing 
department, mu ice culture, art 








Ic SCIENCE 


Mrs. GeorGe Dickson, Principal 








Georcr Dickson, M.A., Directo 

48 and so W. Fifty-fourth St. (bet. sth and 6th Aves.), 
The Mileese Bayesn’ s Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. throughou 

4, 166, at s W st 7 
Blake School. 
sire, A.M. (Head Maste as 
Ss land), Head Master 
7 Fif Ave 
The Semple Boarding and om School for Girls. 
isic, Language Hor Social recreation 

















aa Form Louk Morgan S: ol Build ling 
Mrs. DARRINGTON SEMPLE, Principal s West 86th Street, N 
Miss C. E. Mason’ s Suburban Scheel ~ Cute. 
All departments. College preparat aduat ar 
urses or circular, addr 
Miss C. E, Mason, LL Box 7 
Tue Cast_e, TARRYTOWN-ON-H 
The Finch School. 
Boar! 4 
SCHOOL Ft G 
A School wit! ( ege Atmospher 
New fireproof building 
s. James WeELts Fincn, A.B., LL.B., Prit 
fast 77t 
Miss Keller’s Day School. 
Finely equipped and ventilated fireproof |} 
sium, Roof Garden, L. = ne wes ete plet se f 
Kindergarten t« > Collese Speci 
Gepaheie degactenent tes tana o ler € ar 
tutor. Prepares for St. Paul's, Groton, etc. 
35-37 East 62d Street 
The Classicai School for Girls. 
Annex in Paris, with Fall and Sun r Travel ¢ 
Full courses in Music an Art Special studies « 
ourse for diploma. Certificate a its to college H 
and social life. Gymnasiur 
Mrs. Heten M. Scovi 042 Fift Aver 
Gardner Home School for Girls. 
Superior educational advantages. Special music M 


of-door life, with full benefit of being in New York I 
comfort happiness and progress of each pupil assured 
607 F ifth Avenue, between 48th and goth Street 





Seenhege- Wheatcroft Dramatic School. 
Established 1803. Graduating Course 
Lessons. Send for Prospectus 
Aveuwe S. Wueatcrort, Director 


Special Classes, Pr 


31 West 3ist St.. N. 


The Merrill-van Laer School. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Formerly The Peeb 





and Thompson School. Opened October 4th 


30, 32,and 34 East s7th Street, New York 





MRS. MERRILL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Davenport's Neck, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Mrs. WINIFRED EDGERTON MERRILL, 


33 minutes from New York 
A.B. (Wellesley), Ph.D. (Columbia), Ny June, 


1906, Principal of Highcliffe Hall, Yonkers, N + announces the opening of her own school, 4, 1906. 
Four new buildings, one devoted exclusively to classroom work. In the main residence hall Ve a (3 athroom 
to every two bedrooms. Athietic fields and tennis courts. Beating under direction. Gymnasium. Abso 


itely sanitary conditions. Instruction in 12 forms, 
Complete courses in Music and Art. Address 


from Primary through Academic. College preparation. 


MRS. MERRILL, DAVENPORT’S NECK, NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


NEW YORK. 
. Mary’s School. Emma } wilard School for Girls. 


ghteer es from New York Number (F rime ro. Female Seminary Certificate admits tc We 
" t f ng ollege prepara assa Sr und W Col ft ] niver 
x n " "I ang Ua yeneral and Spe al « st Mus " \ } proof 
j t O t-door gam ar 
G n, I Gat ( I Y Miss ANNA A A.M., 1 a ROY y 








[The Wells School: For Girls. Mohegan Lake School (Military). 


AB. Pris Avenona< c, ; acation, ; } of Desute Mohegan Lake Lar nd ater 


The Bennett School for Girls. ee RS, ST, SOT SS Seta, 00. Pel 


Heathcote Hall. a abies anand «N.Y 


i ‘Hall. 5 yy ead Day School for Girls. 
uration r ——— “yg, “iallcte an ’ enartment Cert 


Riverview Academy. cate admits to Vassar. Basket ball,tennis and other out 





P N.Y Ossining School for Girls. 


The Misses Tewksbury School, -_ >a 


liss Clara C. Fuuver, Principal 
Int 


: at OssINING-on-Hupson, N. ¥ 
i 
Baarciirr Manor. N. ¥ Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for Girls. 
—_ Half ew Y 
St. Pau!’s School. M Jou : Cun wowam Hazen, Principal 
I sation fas ‘ M ICINA (A ate Princit 


= L.Gamsen De Head Master. Gar ¢ C1 L.I \ L. Tra \ 


The Balliol School ser Girls. —_—a<- = 





S ee and | ical training. A thorough home ho Nur ber fis ite 
J. L Mies Grows Rvs, N.¥ St. a, School for Girls. 
The Lady Jane Grey Schoo sreperton for ating colleen Also advanced course, wit 


Janr_Grey Hypr, Miss | jaboratoric nih Gectaieiicatin Con bane 
ary R, Hypi Mis jaws Br VWSTER Hi E, Principa Mi seaBuRY, Head of School. 
BINGHAM N.Y Bis! Doane, Presi t Board of T tee ALBA N. ¥ 
+f: S Oe as Cie a eee eS 
New York Military Academy. Mount Pleasant Randemny. 
Near West Point Prepare for all Colles am eae Bian < th M ie aaa , } 
it raduates in t ArT na and twenty-four lege ; 
italogue, address Also Mount Pieasant Ha 
I SUPERI N N Mr, Brusi« School for Young B« 
CorRNWALL-on-Hunson, N. Y. OssINING-on-Hupson, N. ¥ 























Mount Ida School for Girls. z — Bradford rye for Young Women. 





Six from Boston Or fred and fot — 
j } conn f TI f I 
Adva ( H ture, and fs 
. to We Smith. Va 1 othe , 

Pia aste ‘ ff : ner ioc 

( ‘ f nd 
‘ I of vi Pr 
( I 4 B. (H M I “-— A \ 
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Abbot Academy. The Commonwealth Avenue School. 











vear Grad 1 [ i M Gilmar School.) General and Ce Prepara 
tificate adn S ' r. Welle Mt. H te ( f ( ] } id 4 lay { 
yr nd modern ‘ F ( Si let t ket-bal M | 4 R. Griuma> ip 
golf Address Abbot A . Mi Fanny CG 4 tre 
Emrty A. Means, Princiy 324 Comr A Be 
ANDOVER, Mass 
= immer . 
The Mitchell Military Boys’ School. Dum er Academy. ae ey gee ae eee 
> A thore yup thly modern, military home school for boys seven to | ment A new cottage for bovs under t teen in rge of 
sixteen usi\ it fift $600 per year Nrite | preceptress from the Teachers’ College of-Columbia ‘ 
lust g full particular A few acancies Write at once for further infor ¢ ‘ 
M ( Head Master 
Biiierica, Mass. Soutn Byrtt (near Newburyport), Mass 
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MASSACHUSETTS (continued). 
Howard Seminary. 


For Girls and Young Ladies 





In a healthy and beautiful location, 25 miles from Boston. 
Home building remodeled in summer of 1905 at a large expense 
Academic, College Preparatory and Special Courses I wo-years 
course for High-School graduates. Art and Music studios 
Students from 14 State 

For catalogue, addre 

Miss Saran E. Laucuron, A.M., Principa 

Ve sRID ‘ r, Ma 


The Allen “School. 


Fifty-fourth year. Comt 
the large school with personal inspirati 
building, with gymnasium and swimming bath 
boys, 10 teachers 





hes equipment and instruction of 
1 of the small. New 
Past year, 6y 





West NewrTon, Ma 


Miss Chamberlayne’s School for Girls. 
General, Special and College Preparatory Courses. Unusual 
facilities for indoor and outdoor recreation. Removed from 
253 Commonwealth Avenue to the spacious residence, 
The Fenway 28, Boston, M 


“ The Elms,” Home, Day, and Music School 


for Girls English, Music, Special, and College Preparatory 
f Holyolh 








Courses. Certificate admits to Vassar, Smit Mt _ 
Wellesley Miss Porter, Pr ipal SpRINGPIE 
Miss Church’s School for Girls. 


Formerly 

Miss Frances Vos« 
Resident and Day pil 
General and College Prep 





sratory Courses. 
4 Beacon Street, Boston, Ma 





Wheaton Seminary for Young Women. 

Rev. Samuet V. Core, A.M., D.D., President. 

vad year began Sept. 19, 1906 Endowed college prepar- 
atory Certificates to college Advanced courses for high- 
school graduates and others. Art and musi Experienced 
teachers. Native French and German. New brick gym- 
nasium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field- 
hockey, golf Steam and electricity Healthful location, with- 
in 30 miles of Boston For catalogue and views, address 

WHEATON SEMINARY Norton, Mass 

a 


OHIO. 
Miss Mittleberger’s Home and Day School. 


College preparatory and general courses 





1020 Prospect Street, CLEVELAND, O. 








ILLINOIS. 


Todd Seminary for Boys. y 


An ideal Home School near Chicago 56th year 
Noste Hitt, Principal Woopstock, Ill. 
| LTT 











CONNECTICUT. — 
Miss Baird’s School for Giels. 




















34th year Inter liate, College Preparatory, and General 
Courses Superior « antages in Music, Art, and the Languages 
Gymnasium The home life is replete h inspiration 
Norwa tx, Conn 


Wykeham Rise. 
A Country School for Gir 


Miss Davi Principal 
WasHIncotTon, Conn, 


The Taconic School for Girls. 


Near beautiful lake in the Berkshire Hills. Separate home for 
younger girl Thorough college preparatory and special courses 
Golf, tennis, basket-ball, boating 

Miss Littan Drxon, A.B. (Wellesley and Bryn Mawr). 

Miss Bertua Battey, BS. (Wellesley) 





LAKEVILLE, Conn, 


SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 











NEW JERSEY. 


| New Jersey Military Academy. 





=> «Academic Depa 
B) ment for preparat 

a for College or | 
ness. Separate t 
ing and special 
partment for y 
hoys $400 per vea 


Noextras Send for illustrated catalogue 
Col. .C. J. Wricut, A.M., Principal FPREEHOL! 





Bordentown Military Institute. 

Our first aim is to make strong, manly, successful men—physic 
ly, mentally, morally. College and business preparati a Bc 
summer camp Adirondacks. Catalogue and school pape 

Rev. T. H_Lanpon, A M.,D.D., Principal. Maj.T.D Edreo 
Commandant BORDENTOWN-ON-THE Dei eae N. J 


Wenonah Military Academy. 

A Science, Classical, English and Military School of the higt 
class. College Preparatory. Gymnasium. Bowling, Billiar 
Shuffle Boards. Athletic Field. Eleven miles from Philadelp} 
No saloons or factories in the town. Catalogue on applicatior 

Maj. Joun R. Jones, Superintendent. 

Wenonan, Gloucester Co., N. J 


Montclair Military Academy. 
roth year under present management. ‘“‘Your Boy and Our 
School" is a little book in which the headmaster says some point: 
things to parents with sons to educate. A copy on request. 
Joun G. MacVicar, A.M., Headmaster. 
3 Walden Place, Montctrarre, N. 7 








Kingsley School. 

Non-military home school. Sixty boys of best type. Drill 
extensive grounds, athletic field, large new gymnasium. 22 milk 
from New York. 500 feet elevation. Send for cat: alogue. 

James R. Camppect, A.M., Headmaster. 

P. O. Box No. 102, Essex Fetus, N. J. 


Kent Place School for Girls. 
Saran WoopMan Pavt, Principal 
Hamitton Wricnt Masie, LL B Pres’t Board of Directors 

Sumair, N. J. ‘(Suburban to New York) 


Dwight School for Girls. 


College Preparetory and Special Courses Certificates accepted 
by leading olleges. Location only 14 miles from New York ( 
Spacious grounds. Gymnasium 

Miss CREIGHTON and Miss FARRAR, Princi pets 
“NGLEWOOD N J 











The NK Newark Seminary for Cite, 

College preparatory and special courses. Exceptional advan 
tages in Music and Art. 15 minutes from New York. For catalogus 
ad iress Anna Frances Wuirmors, Principal, Newark, N 











Miss Beard’s Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


College Preparatory. Special Courses. 
Suburban to New York. Berke berkeley | Avenue, Orance, N. 


Miss “Townsend's School for ( for Girls. 


Academic and college preparatory departments. Special 
courses 54 Park Place, New ARK, N. -J. 


The Knox | School “for Girls. 


t 


Miss Mary F. Knox, A.B., Principal, 


Lakewoop, N. J. 











ARIZONA. 
El Rancho | Bonito. 


Ranch school for boys, preparatory for college. 
Each boy his own tent-house and horse 
Unrivaled climate 
Simple outdoor life. 
Fifth year opened October rst 
H. D. Evans, M.A, (Cambridge), Head Master 
Mesa, Ariz. 
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SCHOOLS & 


WASHINGTON, D. C. | 
Martha Washington Seminary | 
For Young Women 
Attractively located at the National Capital 
Adjacent to Thomas Circle 
Tu ars course for High-School Graduate 








Also General and Special Courses. 
Music, my "Wedera Languages, and Domestic | 
Scienc e. 
ight seeing each week 
3 00-$5 a yea 
Catalogue on request, 





Epwarp W. THOMPSON, ‘Pr incipal, Wasurncton, D.C, 


The Florence School for Girls. 

Regular and elective courses. College preparatory work a 
specialty. Music, Art, Elocution. Address Mrs. M. ALLEN 
MARTINDELL, 2401 Massachusetts Ave., WasSHiInGTON, D. C. 


Laise- ‘Phillips 

t xe School for Girls and Young Women. Handsome 

resideuce "eection $600. Mrs YLVESTER Puituips, Principal. 
1621 Connecti ut Avenue, Wa ASHINGTON, D.C, 











Fairmount mien, 
Home School for Girls, Regular and Elective Courses. Excep- 
nal advantages in Music, Art and Languages. For Catalogue 


AretHuR T. Ramsay, Frinciogs, 
fvuprra L. Steere, Associate Principal, Wasuincton, D. ( 





National Park Seminary for Young Women. 
Seventeen buildings. Beautiful Grounds. Good work secured 
without examinations. Sight-seeing every Monday. Send for 
slogue. Address Box 101, Forest Glen, Md. 
Suspurss or Wasurncton, D.C. 





CALIFORNIA. 
Friedeneck Home School for Little Boys. 


Out ‘door life all the year round. 

e lang uage of the home. 

J t rited or prospectus, address 
Mrs. ABBIF ; Pree EATON, 








PasaDeENa, Cal. 





CANADA. 
French and English School for for Girls. 


unded 1858. 
Mme CLEMENTS, Mile. AMARON. 
BeRTHIER-EN-HAUT, P, Q. (fifty miles from Montreal) 
eS 








MICHIGAN. 


The Detroit Home and Day School. 

Established 1878 

Twenty received in the school-family Prepares for College 
Well-equippea gymnasium and laboratories for physics, chemis- 
try, and domestic science 

The Misses Liccett, Principals 





Detrotrt, Mich. 





Detroit University School. 

College Preparatory and Manual-Training School for Boys. 
Eighth year opened September 26,1006. Calendar upon applica- 
tion. Illustrated book sent to those ad iressing 

Freperick L. Buiss, Principal, 

No. 16 Elmwood Avenue, Dertrorrt, Mich. 





MARYLAND. 
Maryland College for Young Women. 


In suburbs of Baltimore. Five courses, including two-years 
course for High School graduates. Exceptional advantages in 
Music. Healthful climate. Outdoor sports. Non - sectarian 
$325 to $450. Casaingue, address 

J. H. Turner, D.D 

Box B, Lutnervitie, Md 


The Jacob Tome Boarding School for Boys. 
Unusual endowment and unexcelled equipment admit of ad- 

vantages exceptional in a preparatory schooi for boys. Midway 

between Philadelphia and Baltimore. For circular, address 
Francis Ransom Lane, Director, 





Port Deposit, Md. 
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COLLECES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


WAYNE, PENNSYLVANIA 
= 


( (Half-hour from Phiiadelphia) 


ARMITAGE SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Limits the number of its pupils, 
thus insuring careful individual atten- 
tion. Certificate admits to Wellesley, 
Smith and Vassar. Special Courses. 

$750 to $900 per Year. 
Address Miss HARRIET C. ARMITAGE | 


\ Y 


Miss Marshall’s ras For Girls. 


Academic and Music Departments. College Preparatory and 
Special Courses. Ideal location. Comfortable home life and out- 
door sports. For particulars and illustrated circulars, address 

Miss E.S. MARSHALL, 
































Oak Lane, Pur_ape pata, Pa 


Walnut Lane School. 


Certificate admits to Wellesley and other leading colleges. 
Regular course with diploma. New Senior House with additional 
grounds for outdoor games. Resident Physical Director. New 
sun-parlor for girls’ living-room. 

PuHeopora B. RicHarps, Principal. Anna Saunpers Kotz, 
Head Teacher Germantown, PxHtLapeLpuia, Pa. 


Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 
Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. 
The late Mr. Jay Cooke's fine property For circulars, address 
Miss Syiv1a J. Eastman, Principal, Ocontz Scuoot P.O., Pa. 











——_— 
“newly erected Colomal building ol 
The Sane | Shipley’s School. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. College Preparatory and 


Academic courses Small classes; eee instruction. 
Athletics. For illustrated circular, address 
Tue Secretary, Box * M.” Bryn Mawr, Pa 





The Baldwin School for Girls. 


Incorporated 1906. Formerly Miss Baldwin's School. 

Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Within 15 years 200 
students from this school have entered Bryn Mawr College. 
Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley. Diploma 
given in both general and college preparatory courses. Fire- 
proof stone building. Twenty-five acres of grounds. For cir- 
cular, address the Secretary. 

Jane L. Browne t, A.M., Head of the School 

Fiorence Batpwin, Ph.B., Head of the House. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Pennsyfvania Military College. 

Civil Engineering (C, E.); Chemistry (B. S.); Arts (A. B.), 

Also Preparatory Courses Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry. National 

reputation for excellence of system and re: sults Catalogue of 
Col. Cartes E. Hyatt, President, 


Cuester, Pa 


Linden Hall Moravian Semi for Girls. 
Founded 1794. Number limited. Waiting list. For particu- 
lars, address 
Rev. Caries D. Krerper, Principal, Lititz, Lancaster Co., Pa 
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SCHOOLS & 


VIRGINIA. 
Southern Female College. 











A beautiful yme SK 4 hig lia stand- 
: ard Piv saaeneel t lings ng Gymr m » ~< 
a) paratory ad advanced course pecial ad antages in Mt wsicand | 
ft Art. $200 to $300 per year 44t ear. Students from 15 states. | 
Arruur K Fe Davi AM. President PETERSB >. Va | 
Hollins Institute, Virginia. 
: 4 » 4 gher scatios f young 


Leache Wood Ey for Girls. 
One if a 

demi 
vantages in Art and Mu i 


tful home Aca- | 
Unusual ad- 
Norro ik, Va. 


rad Special ( n Ts leache 


Miss A D. Wes T, Prin. 


COLLECES. 


FRANCE. 


Miss Hess’ French School for Young Ladies. 


For Supplementary Study. 17th year. 


145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris, Frar 


Cours Dwight. 


| Five months’ residence and study in Paris 
| travel. Highest references Address 
Miss L, L. Coteman, Dwight House, Engl 


Mile. MaRte JEANNERET, 3 Boulevard Dek 


We will insert your school advertisement 


in a space of this size, seven lines, at ef ng rate 
time, eight dollars and seventy-five nt three time é 
dollars and thirty-one cents each insertion; twelve time 5, Se 


dollars each insertion. 

















FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Taught, and Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE- 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with 
The Rosenthal 
Common Sense Method 
of 
Practical Linguistry 
The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal 
H 







Spoken, 








7 i yo HEAR THI EXACT ne to gan Lae gy oF EAC 
. Soy Gh apace tanmeuts gives 8 Gaumngh aaaveny af cnavenaens 
: French, German, Spanich. or Senitan. : | 
Send for testi» booklet, and letter. 
. THE LANGUAGE- PHONE METHOD 
_ 849 Metropolis: SS Broadway and !6th St., N. Y. | 
; inasniddanees — 
CIENTIFIC BY 
LEARN 5 SINESs 
¥ LETTER WRITING 





We will teach y by to write the kind of letters that will 
build up business to tr proportion mmmands high salary. | 
We w nt riticise i tter of inquiry free, if you ask for it when 
writing for full part r 


Page-Davis School of Business-Letter Writing 
Dept. 40, 90 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 





| < BECOME 
re A 
| > as) Neny \ereley 
| “ef? NTO) 3-12 















By training In your own home. Our system of pres 
ent day nursing is invaluable to the practical 
nurse or the begin 

Endorsements by physicians, nurses and patients. 

More than « thousand graduate, earning $10 to 
$30 weekly. 

Write for our explanatory ‘ Blue Rook.” 

: D8 THE CHAUTAUQLA SCHOOL OF NUKSING, 
419 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y, 
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UNCLASSIFIED. 


Harper & Brotuers, New Yor« 
WE BELIEVE 

T HAT home-making should be re 

profe ssion 
THAT health is more the business of the 

me than the physician 

I 

i HAT the spending of the money 

aan unt : ~ the earning of the mon 


TH“ the upbringing of the children deman 
more study than the raising of chicken 

TT HAT on the home foundation is built all 
is s od in state or individual 

‘i HA 


* the home-maker should be as alert t 


mB progress in her life work as the 
business or professional man 
THAT the most profitable, the most int: 


home, for 


esting study for woman is the 
in it center all the 


issues of lite 





tereste 

the Profession of Home-Makine 
iby I 

ve booklet ent 

Armour Ave., Ch 


The Master School of Vocal Music 


Madame Aurelia Jaeger, Directress 
assisted by full fac uty for Theory, Languages, Fencing, et 
Madame Semb i am on Visit 
Jury. 108 Sieeteaes Street, Brooklyn, New York City. 

Catalogues on apptication. 











amare STAMMERING 
TREATMENT OF 
An instructive and useful pamp = *t, with © nayte ra on home treat- 
ment, will be sent for ten ce rti ‘ postage 
Tells = a. oe { ne accessft ally pra ticed by ep tor 





many years 


F. A. BRY Wrew., 


STUD High Grade INSTRUCTION 


By CORRESPONDENCE. 
Fourteenth Year. 

LAW Prepares for the bar of any State. 
Improved method of instruction, com 
bining the Text-Book, Lecture and Case Book 
methods, Approved by the bench and bar. Three 
ourses: College, Post-Graduate and Business 
w. Uniform rate of tuition. Send for Catalog. 


Chicago Correspondence Schocl of Law, 
per Block, Chicago. 


rT it at 
‘62 © Ww EST 40th ST... NEW Vork. 








*“*How to Remember” 


Sent Free to Readers of this Publicatic 







You are no greater intellectually than 
your memory. Easy, inexpensive. I: 
creases income, gives re ady memory for face 
names, studie s, conversation; develops wi 

i for Free Booklet 
DICKSON MEMORY sCnool, 785 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


INE ADVERTISER. 
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Quaker Rice is made from the choicest white 
rice, by aspecial patented process that cooks the rice 
kernel thoroughly, and expands or “puffs” it to 
many times its natural size. 

This process of “puffing” gives to Quaker Rice the most delicious 
flavor, and makes a light, dainty food, different from anything you 


have ever eaten. 


Quaker Rice 


(Puffed) 


contains all of the strength-making and health-making qualities of rice in a most 
appetizing form. You can eat as much Quaker Rice as you wish with the absolute 
knowledge that your stomach can and will quickly assimilate the nourishment it 
contains—and every particle of Quaker Rice is digestible. 

It is this dainty, delicate, delicious taste to Quaker Rice that makes you want 
more, once you have eaten it. Its healthful, wholesome properties are what make 
you glad you have eaten it. 

Quaker Rice can be easily and quickly made into many delightful confections, 
such as Quaker Rice Candy, Quaker Rice Brittle, etc., right in your 


own kitchen. Recipes will be found on each package. During the coming 
winter months Quaker Rice parties for children wili be very much in vogue. 


Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere at 10c the package. 


Made by The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, U. 
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Packer’s Tar Soap is the child of the pine forest. 
ts distinctive properties and effects make 
The Best Soap for the Nursery 


It cleanses delightfully, and soothes and _ heals the little 
irritations of the child’s delicate’ skin. Mothers and 
children have pleasant thoughts for ‘ Packer’s.’’ 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 81°63 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


~ TAINS NS Fete AeA 
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N his sketches of Certain Delightful 
English Towns, William Dean Howells 
shows all the art of an experienced trav- 
eller who knows how to view things aright, 
together with the mental freshness of a neo- 
phyte; for it is part of Mr. Howells’s genius 
to discover novelty everywhere. And since 
he appreciates with the thoroughness of a 
videly discerning mind how vast and varied 
the pageant of life in all countries and 
wns, and in particular how overlaid with 
he associations of past life is every historic 
spot of England, he sel- 
dom tries to survey any 
loeality from all points 
of view, but is usually 
quite frankly pleased 
vith whatever aspect of 
happens to come up 
permost. He is the 
least dogmatic of writ 
ers, and it is one of his 
most engaging traits 
that he delightfully 
fails to explain so much, 
and knows 30 well how 
to hold the just bal- 
ane between deserip 
tion and the allurement 
of that which 
he described. 


cannot 


His point of view is 
consistently American. 
“All England,” he 
writes, “is so closely 
netted over and em- 
broidered with literary 
reminiscences, with race memories, from 
the earliest hours of personal consciousness, 
that wherever the American goes his mind 
catches in some rhyme, some phrase, some 
story of fact or fable, that makes the place 
than the house where 
he was born.” He is thus constantly on 
the lookout not only for what is truly Eng- 
lish and of to-day, but for that which is 
traditional and fits into our preconceptions 
of England. Though always a realist, he 
is never in the smallest degree an iconoclast, 
and seeks to create illusions rather than to 
dispel them. For each historic place, he 
has a distinct phase of feeling which gives 


more home to him 
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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
ghtful English Towns 


Author of Certain Del 


it an unforgettable character in his narrative, 
and beyond any other writer he possesses the 
power of epitomizing a locality in a phrase, 
a bit of description, or a chance incident. 
In his book there lies all the charm of easy 
irresponsible wandering, combined 
with the 


peculiarly 


going, 
stimulating companionship of a 


keen, sensitive mind. His dis 


‘eourse of venerable towns and edifices has 


that touch of intimacy and yet of delicate 
reserve which delights all lovers of antiquity, 
and he is perpetually breaking through the 
atmosphere of pleasant 
melancholy which sur 
rounds very ancient 
things with some flash 
of perspicacious humor 
or oddly bright bit of 
modern coloring. In 
this book Mr. Howells 
appears not as a learned 
lecturer, but as the won 
derfully sympathetic in 
terpreter of England to 
America, leaning always 
toward the point of 
view of the unsophisti 
cated traveller, which, 
after all, he is inelined 
to think the best. Among 
the delightful towns to 
which Mr. Howells spir 
itually conveys the 
reader are Plymouth, 
Exeter, Bath, Bristol, 
Canterbury, Oxford, 
and Chester. 

In the opening chapter of the 
Autobiography of Lew Wallace, 
author of Bcn-Hur and Th 
Prince of India gives the key-note of his whok 
“The life itself,” he 


writes, “has been, on the whole, so happy. 


recently 
published 
the famous 


inspiring narrative. 


comfortable, and fortunate, that the world, 
meaning society and my fellow men, seems 
an esteemed associate on a long journey.” 
This, from a man who has supported heavy 
responsibilities and led by no means a life 
is worth reading. The whole book, in 
fact, is bracing in its optimism, its ful 


of ease, 


ness of satisfaction in well-spent years, its 
firm grasp of all the problems of the man’s 
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career. It is not only “ honest and untainted 
with cynicism,” as its author intended, but 
also frank, entertaining, and conversational, 
as an autobiography should be. The story of 
General Wallace’s boyhood is fascinating in 
its account of primitive conditions; the tale 
of his manhood is coneerned with big 
events, upon which he throws the invaluable 
light of his personal experience. His liter- 
ary reminiscences are of peculiar interest 

not only the chapter on “ How I Came to 
Write Ben-Hur,” but even more those parts 
of the narrative which deal with his first 
novel, The Fair God, and with still earlier 
literary efforts. The more active part of 
General Wallace’s career begins with the 
Mexican War: 


rative passes to his experiences in early 


from this theme the nar- 


manhood as a lawyer and politician, giving 
incidentally a vivid picture of the then ob- 
scure Abraham Lincoln and an account of 
one of his joint debates with Douglas. The 
author naturally writes with greatest detail 
of the Civil War, and this part of the story 
is of surpassing interest. His account is 
both argumentative and vividly descriptive, 
reflecting the actual emotions of a partici- 
battles. But throughout 
the whole record the reader’s attention is 


pant in great 


most firmly held by the character, many- 
sided, strong, and kindly, of the author 
himself. It is noteworthy .of him that, 
while so conspicuously a man of action, im- 
agination seems always to be his dominant 
trait. This apparent paradox is best recon- 
ciled in his own words: “ All results achieved 
by us are self-promised, and self-promises are 
made in dreams awake. Dreaming is the 
relief of labor, the wine that sustains us in 
the act. We learn to love labor, not for 
itself, but for the opportunity it furnishes 
for dreaming.” With a nature in which 
dream and act so wonderfully harmonized, 
it is no wonder that the autobiography of 
Lew Wallace is so instructive, so appealing, 
so rich in all that creates interest. 


Amid a host of daring writers of the ro- 
mantie school, Anthony Hope, after all, re- 
mains preeminent as the author with the 
magical faculty of making the highly fanci- 
ful seem true—the writer who ean bring 
about the most surprising tours de force of 
romance in a perfectly natural and convin- 
cing way. His stories often have a delightful 
mystery as to their environment, and are per- 
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vaded by an atmosphere that is half medi 
val. But along with this medievalism a 
this mystery there is a flavor of modern ]j 
which gives them a singular briskness a) 
zest. Certain of his tales seem to conta 
in its most delicate and rarefied form th 
spirit of romance which is more grossly e) 
bodied in the ordinary historical novel. A 
this, which might be said of The Prisoi 
of Zernda, Rupert of Hentzau, or Phroso, ; 
plies equally to Anthony Hope’s latest nove 
entitled Sophy of Kravonia. 


The heroine and title-character of this ta 
is a little English seullery-maid who h 
beauty and high spirit, together with a long 
ing for greater fulness of life and a sei 
of her owwvn power. Sophy, never destined ¢ 
remain long in obscurity, at length takes t] 
fancy of an eccentric woman of fashion, wl 
carries her off to Paris as a companion, bu 
after a time tires of her and sets her adrit 
in the world. The life in Paris, however. 
has developed Sophy’s nature and _ripene: 
her for the experiences to come. She tak 
refuge with a friend, the wife of a news 
paper correspondent in the little kingdon 
of Kravonia, and there she becomes th 
centre of an eventful drama. Kravonia is 
honeycombed with conspiracy; the King is 
old, and a certain faction is scheming to 
bring about the succession of his son by a 
morganatic wife, displacing the legitimate 
Prince. It is Sophy’s fortune to save the lif 
of the rightful heir in an unexpected manner, 
and in return she is made keeper of the 
royal tapestries and a baroness. She and 
the Prinee fall violently in love, and thenee- 
forth her allegiance to him and her auda 
cious spirit keep her in the forefront of a 
wildly exciting situation. The author’s por 
trayal of the artful intrigue of a littk 
European court is matchless; he is unex- 
celled in his power of re-creating the fine old 
sentiment of personal loyalty to a sovereign, 
and no one knows better than he how to 
bring out all the pathos of a lost cause. 
Sophy, a woman with a positive genius for 
high emotion and daring adventure, is on 
of his finest creations. The story is as swift 
in action, as clear-cut and witty in its def 
inition of character, and as subtly romantic 
as anything Anthony Hope has ever written. 


Some years ago, when Finley Peter Dunne 


created the character of “Mr. Dooley” and 
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began to write essays un 


Dunne: one never ck tects 


tory, or more distantly of 


funniest passages. High 
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that name, he won 
mediate recognition as 
e of our foremost hu 
rists, and from that 
y to this his reputation 
His gen 


ne, idiomatic dialect, 





s increas d. 


s concentrated mothe 
his racial faeulty 
putting m the para- 
xical remark that 

uld occur to no one 
have all conspired 
make “ Mr.. Dooley ” 
cdistinet and original 
ersonality to thousands 
readers. It is worthy 
note that no writer is 
ess indebted to formal 

English for the structure 
his style than is Mr. 


he framework of an or 
inary rhetorical sen- 
nee beneath his dialect, 
is so often the case 
th less skilful handlers 
the vernacular. Yet 





s echoes of journalistic 
riting, of political ora- 


terature, are often his 


imaginative as he is, 

s faney never carries 

im beyond appropriate 
hounds, and he invariably 
lraws his illustrations with telling effect, 
rom the lowlier walks of life. He always 
succeeds in giving the impression of a 
thoroughly unedueated shrewdness, of a mind 
itrammelled by any sort of formal training, 
and it is in producing this effect that tke 
author shows his subtlest skill. Mr. Dunne, 
n his character of “ Dooley.” has been 
deservedly acclaimed not only as a hu- 
morist, but as a genial, 
philosopher. And in this latter part his 
services to humanity have not been small. 


penetrating 


Krom so much that we read or hear, we turn 
away with a slightly distressed feeling, more 
or less clearly defined, that there is an un- 
necessarily large amount of sham and foolery 
in the affairs of this wor'd. In “ Mr. Dooley ” 
this feeling finds intelligent, pointed, riotous- 








Lew WALLACE 
Author of Ben-Aiur and The Prince of India 


ly funny expression, so that we are filled with 
a desire to laugh and cheer at the same time. 
Mr. Dunne’s latest collection of sketches is 
called Dissertations by Mr. Dooley, and he 
has never written anything more keenly en 
joyable. The titles of the various articles 
A few of them are, 
“The Pursuit of 


speak for themselves. 
“The Automobile ”; 
Riches ” “Short Marriage Contracts’ 
“The Bringing-up of Children”; “The In 
tellectual Life”; “The Carnegie Libraries ’ 
“The Race Question.” 
more, 


And there are many 


The anonymous author of The Martyrdom 
of an Empress disclosed in her first novel, 
The Trident and the Net, a field of romance 
hitherto almost unknown in literature. Brit 
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tany, amazingly rich in ancient legends, in 
curious superstitions, and picturesque cus- 
toms, allied through its Celtic traditions and 
the temper of its people to the older Britain 
of King Arthur—this region the author 
knows through and through with an intimate 
knowledge that is only possible when love 
of the land is an inborn trait. Her latest 
story, entitled Gray Mist, is exclusively 
Breton in scene and character. It depicts a 
hard, humble life, glamoured by poetic senti- 
ment, and environed by the grim mystery of 
the sea. The people with whom it deals— 
fishers and peasants of Finisterre—are simple 
and sincere enough to be participators in a 
folk-lore tale, and their names make them 
akin to the Arthurian heroes of Welsh leg- 
end. But the tale is no fable, being founded 
upon an actual occurrence, and the author 
has not needed to embellish it with romantic 
ideas drawn from an earlier epoch. Her 
treatment, in fact, is eminently realistic, and 
bespeaks close acquaintance with the ways of 
men and women in an actual Breton village. 


ANTHONY HOPE 


Author of Sophy of Kravonia 
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Gray Mist tells how a baby boy, left al 
in a little skiff on a beach along the Br 
coast, is swept out to sea by the tide 
carried far away from his native vill: 
The child is saved by Hervé Rouzik, capt 
of a fishing-boat, who takes him home 
adopts him. Hervé’s wife has become nea 
demented through the recent loss of her o 
child, and with the connivance of the par 
priest and of the whole village her husba 
allows her to believe that the little one 
has brought to her is her lost Pierrek. | 
this means the woman’s reason is restor 
and the child, under the name of Pierr 
Rouzik, grows into a strong and _ healt! 
manhood. One day, on visiting the neighb 
ing island of Enez Pers, held by a fierce and 
violent clan addicted to smuggling, he meet 
a girl with whom he falls in love at first 
sight. Her kinsmen strongly oppose her mar 
riage, but at length by sheer obstinacy shi 
wins their consent. Nevertheless, a feud 
sults between the friends of Pierrek and th: 
men of Enez Pers, in which much blood is 
shed. An effort to patch up this quarr 
brings about the unexpected dénouement of 
the story, and it is found that Pierrek’s lif 
has been tragically ruined as a result of th 
seemingly innocent deception practised by 
his foster-father and the priest so many years 
before. The story is remarkable for its color 
ful descriptions, the primitive intensity of 
feeling manifested by its characters, and its 
touching scenes of domestic happiness. Th« 
strange but not improbable ending is im- 
pressive and of a heartrending pathos. The 
volume is beautifully illustrated from water- 
color paintings by the author. 


Elinor Glyn, who wrote The Visits of 
Elizabeth and The Vicissitudes of Evange- 
line, excels in portraying the ways of smart 
society, and in particular the character of 
the ingénue in all its bewildering variety 
is an open book to her. The heroine of her 
latest novel, Beyond the Rocks, while not of 
the tantalizing type represented by Evange- 
line, is even more winning in her naiveté, 
and the guileless cleverness and high spirit 
with which she meets every trying situation. 
Theodora, daughter of a. penniless Irish gal- 
lant, has been brought up in a kind of in- 
nocent, youthful cynicism, so that the ob- 
ligation of marrying for money has as much 
authority for her as one of the ten command- 
ments. In the full that 


conviction she is 
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oing her duty, she weds the wealthy Josiah 
Brown, a middle-class Englishman of fifty- 
with “a liver, a chest, and a temper,” 
thereby handsomely providing for her father 
nd two elderly and unattractive sisters. 
So far, she is quite = asleep to the whole of 
fe’s possibilities ” but a brief sojourn in 
Paris, under the guidance of her socially ac- 
mplished papa and a rich, interesting 
widow to whom he is paying court, suffices 
Here she meets Lord Hector 
Bracondale, a charming but wilful, hot- 
headed young man, and the two fall violent- 
in love, but after a few meetings part, 
Nevertheless, they 
are brought together again in London, and 
there recommence their dangerous intimacy. 
In the erisis which ensues, the bourgeois 


awaken her. 


is they suppose, forever. 


Josiah Brown, much to the surprise of Lord 
Bracondale, shows himself a gentleman in 
the highest sense; but his sudden death puts 
an end to an unbearable situation, and the 
lovers are united. Mrs. Glyn is brilliant, 
audacious, and keenly appreciative of the 
dreams and aspirations of youth as well as 
the hard eynicism of the worldly-minded. 
In her descriptions of London society she 
is sharply satirical, but she is also adept at 
discovering real nobility and kindliness in 
unexpected places. Her story abounds in 
dialogue—both the conversational 
fencing and repartee of fashionable society 


clever 


and the easy give-and-take of intercourse be- 
tween familiar friends. The love-story is 
treated with much tenderness and grace, and 
Theodora is as piquant and as eagerly alive 
as any heroine that this author has drawn. 


Among writers who make a specialty of 
portraying children, one of the most know- 
ing and sympathetic is Annie MHamil- 
ton Donnell, whose book ealled Rebecca 
Mary was published last year. Her odd, 
attractive little heroine, with the 
New England ccnscience and the unsatisfied 
longing for affection, was immediately wel- 
comed as one of the most genuine and lov- 
able of the children of literature. Mrs. Don- 
nell’s latest collection of stories is called The 
Very Small Person, and therein the author 
still further shows her complete understand- 
ing of childish problems and sorrows. These 
she treats with the seriousness that is their 
due, but with a quaintness, with an apprecia- 
tion of the funny ways and odd little 
crotchets of the children she portrays, that 


strict 
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F. P. DUNNE 
Author of Dissertations by Mr. Dooley 


makes them as amusing as they are wistfully 
attractive. Mrs. Donnell tells her stories en- 
tirely from the child’s point of view, and she 
is not only able to make the little boys and 
girls of her imagination speak and act in a 
lifelike manner, but she also causes them 
to think naturally. She is able to see into 
the mind of “the very small person” and 
discern the very words that he uses to him- 
self in his théughts. In nearly all the stories 
there are older people, whose eyes are opened 
in various ways through the influence of 
children, and the small persons themselves 
are so ingratiating that the reader does not 
wonder at the effects produced upen; their 
elders. The titles of the various tales are as 
follows: “The Princess of Make-believe”; 
“The Recompense”; “The Boy”; “ Bobby 
Unweleome”; “The Child”; “The Prom- 
ise”; “The Little Lover”; “The Adopted ”; 
“Little Blue Overalls”; “The Lie”; “he 
Little Girl Who Should Have Been a Boy.” 
The book is in holiday binding and “has eight 
illustrations in tints by Elizabeth Shippen 
Green. C. Hf. Garnes. 




















EAUTIFUL women, all over the civilized 
world, for over a hundred years have found 


PEARS’ SOAP 


Matchless for the Complexion 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE 18 THE BEST. 
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WAGAZINE 





p to a musical work an absolute and exact inter preta- 





tion; to m ake clear the om) er s most intimate thoughts ; fo 


bring into play a wealth of execution which only the orchestra 


“The Home Orchestra” 


Brings a// music into the home, played as though by an Orchestra. It is a 
single instrument, but has within itself many voices, adequately representing the 
varied tonal qualities of the Orchestra. It thus enables one performer to call forth 
sounds as of many instruments 


Can Be Played Artistically by Any One 


Knowledge of Music Is Not Necessary 


Knowledge of Orchestral Instruments Is Not Necessary 
The notes of a composition are sounded without thought on the part of the player. 
Orchestral coloring and musical expression are, however, under his absolute control. 
The musician is at liberty to voice his individual reading. But the time, degrees of tone, 
and instrumentation, copied from the composer’s score, are plainly marked on the music- 
roll, so that the non-musician is enabled to play artistically. 
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RORCHESTRELLE 
Embraces 8,500 compositions, of every nation, age, and kind ; from the works 
of Bach down to the latest Broadway musical hit. Ay owner of an Orches- 
trelle can play artistically any of this enormous repertoire. It is classified as 
follows : 


POPULAR: Instrumental pieces and songs. 

OPERATIC: Grand and Comic, from Wagner to the latest musical comedy 
CLASSIC: All music of the highest standard, inc luding complete symphonies 
MISCELLANEOUS: Light classics and transcriptions 


DANCE: Ail forms, from Strauss waltzes to the most recent two-step 


























M N OG h , 
SAIN CATALO SACRED: Hymns, Oratorios, Masses, et os “gy 
680 pages -E e saints ast 2 
Listing thousands f ACCOMPANIMENTS: For Songs and instrumental solos Adding many new nur 


world’s standart. PRICES OF ORCHESTRELLES: $600 TO $3,500 _ \\<rcrrymonth. Keep- 
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26 Pneumati 


’ Contra-bass 25 Vox Humana 
} 3 Tro n 24 Trumpet 
( 4 Ba n 23 Oboe 
5 Bass arinet 22 Clarinet 
© Piute ar Pi ) 
; 7 Orchestral Flute 20 Orchestral Flut 

} 8 Me ia 19 Melodia 

| | BASS 9 French Horns 8 French Horns TREBLE 

| 10 Viola 17 Violins 

11 Aeolian Harp 16 Acolian Harp 
2 Muted String 1s Muted String 
1 Temp 14 Ke-roll 


The many-voiced Orchestra is the most complete 
j and popular means of expression for ALL music 


The owner of an Orchestrelle can have orchestral music when he 
will, can make up his own programs, can entertain his friends, or can 
become intimately familiar with the masterpieces of master minds by study- 
ing, phrase by phrase, the great compositions. 

He has always at his instant command the equivalent of a full 
orchestra of trained musicians, each the master of his instrument, and 
each perfectly familiar with a more extensive repertoire than any human 
orchestra that ever rehearsed. 


The above illustration shows the simple 
means by which all this is accomplished 


tHe Notes’. by means of the roll of per- expression, however, is under his control 
ARE SOUNDED forated paper as it passes ove in every phase. 
the tracker-board, ‘This is the «¢ technique’”’ , 
of the Orchestrelle. It does the work of the TE TIME }s regulated by the tempo stop 
six hundred or more fingers of the members 


j every gradation from Adagio to Prestis- 
€ . ( Sul . \ e > a 
in a symphony orchestra. It never makes a : 


mistake, ‘The most intricate passage in a — 

Beethoven Symphony or a Liszt ‘*Rhap- tHe oeGcree is regulated both by the num- 
sodie ’’ is as perfectly and as easily played as OF TONE ber of orchestral voices 
a Strauss walt” or a comic-opera selection, called upon, and by the ‘< swell,’’ which is 


The Orchestrelle player need no more operated by the knee, and which permits of a 
1 trouble himself about the actual execution of perfect crescendo from pianiss mo to fortissimo 
the notes than the orchestra leader does. or vice versa. 


The music-roll is plainly marked with the indications 
for all these changes of expression, which become clearly 
visible as the music passes before the eyes of the player 


(numbered 13 above) which permits of 
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© 
Reduced Facsimile 


ORCHESTRELLE ROLL 
of Orchestrated Music 


These are the opening measures of the 
Overture to Mozart's opera, *“* The Magic 
Flute,"’ showing the simple marks of expres 
sion and orchestration, which, nevertheless, 
cover every minute detail. The Orchestration, 
printed in red on the roll, shows instantly 
what orchestral voices to call upon for each 
phrase; ‘‘/uffti*’ meaning that every instrument 
in the orchestra plays the passages so marked. 


Instrumentation or orchestration, that masterly 
assignment of certain passages or parts of a composi- 
tion to certain instruments or combinations of instru- 
It corresponds to 
An orchestral 
rendering compared to a piano performance ts like a 


ments, 1s the very soul of music. 
laying on the colors in a piéture. 


beautiful painting contrasted with an engraving, 
the one glowing with color and life, the other with 
the same form, but without color. 


The Orchestrelle renders all music 
from a waltz to a symphony 
with this vivid orchestral coloring 


The mass of players in a grand orchestra, 
which to the uninitiated may be merely a con- 
fused assemblage, is in reality divided into several 
well-defined groups or choirs of instruments 
—the strings, the flutes, the reeds, the horns, and 
the brass, each with its distinctive tone-quality. 

The orchestral voices of the Orchestrelle are 
similarly divided and grouped, as will be seen by 
a glance at the illustration at top of previous page. 

The composer, in writing for the orchestra, 
calls upon these different choirs, singly or in a 
variety of different combinations, as best suited 
to express the sentiment of the music. 

For the guidance of the Orchestrelle player, 
these tonal changes, copied directly from the com- 
poser’s score, are plainly marked throughout the 
entire length of the music-roll. The simple 
method of marking the orchestration is clearly 
seen by reference to the accompanying marginal 
cut. 

As the perforated music-roll passes slowly 
before the player’s eyes, he merely pulls out the 
“stops” of the Orchestrelle corresponding to 
the orchestration-marks on the roll. 

By these simple means, even the novice, entirely 
ignorant of musical notation and of the instruments 
of an orchestra, unfamiliar with the composition 
itself, is enabled to play at first sight artistically 
and with rich orchestral effects, any work that he 
wishes at any time. 
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To the unpracticed music-lover, the Orchestrelle is an in- 
exhaustible source of pleasure and entertainment. 
To the accomplished musician or the student, it opens in- 
finite worlds of music to be explored and enjoyed, more com- 
pletely than could be done in any other way. 
The orchestra can produce music only in accordance with 


the written instrumentation. 


The Orchestrelle player can call 


upon the tonal qualities of the “strings” for this passage, of 
the “oboe”’ for that, of the “French horns” for another; he 
can reverse the order, or he can have all play together. 

In this way, he can study orchestral effects, otherwise im- 
possible except by having a concert orchestra always at instant 


command. 


The regular keyboard can be used for hand-playing when- 


ever desired. 





‘«My impression is that I am among your earliest purchasers, since which 
time [ think I have bought for myself and friends eight or nine instruments, besides 





PROMINENT 
PATRONS 


His Excellency 
Theodore Roosevelt 


President of the 
United States 


H. M. Alexandra 
Queen of England 


H. 1. M. William II 


German Emperor 


H. 1. M. Nicholas II 


Tsar of Russia 


His Holiness 
Pope Pius X 


H. M. Alfonso XIII 


King of Spain 
J. Pierpont Morgan 


Andrew Carnegie 


Cornelius Vanderbilt 


Edwin Gould 
Charles M. Schwab 
John R. Drexel 


James |. Hill 





inducing many other purchases, 

‘*Your largest and latest improved Orchestrelle has 
especially given great satisfaction to many of my 
musical triends.’’ 


SPENCER TRASK, 


A book showing Orchestrelles in the homes 
of some of their famous owners, and describing 
the instrument in more complete detail, together 
with a catalog of 100 familiar orchestral num- 
bers with special musical annotations will be 
sent on request. 

But the beautiful tonal possibilities of the 
Orchestrelle can no more be c« aveyed in words 
than can the playing of a Symphony orchestra. 
You are, therefore, cordially invited to hear it 
at any of our agencies in every large city. 
Address of the nearest one will be sent on 
request. 





PROMINENT 
PATRONS 


Ignace Paderewski 
Emil Sauer 
Moriz Rosenthal 
F. Marchetti 
Jean De Reszke 
Edouard De Reszke 
Emma Calvé 
Ihe late Anton Seidl 
Luigi Mancinelli 
Mme. Nordica 
Italo Campanini 
Thomas A. Edison 


Rt. Rev. Bishop 
H. C. Potter 


Monsignor Satolli 
Daniel Frohman 
H. H. Vreeland 
A. J. Cassatt 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish 


Mrs. George W. 
Childs 


Mrs. Potter Palmer 
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e) 
SL PIM OURPS 
@ Under the new U.S. meat inspection law, the 
ame on the label is more important than ever. 
Che law itself is a good thing. You want it. 
/rmour C” Company want it. The U. S. inspection 
tamp on meat or product, guarantees purity, 
wholesomeness and correct labeling. But it stops 
there. Every good housekeeper wants something 
more. She wants quality. “Purity” and “quality” 
do not mean the same. Give two cooks identical 
materials. One will produce an epicure’s dinner; 
the other a failure. It’s the same in meat and food 
production on a large scale. “The Armour way” 


adds the quality. 


@ The “U. S. Inspected and Passed” stamp is 
not put on “leaf lard” unless the lard is pure /eaf. 
But the U.S. stamp on a lard package does not 
guarantee /eaf unless the /adel also says “leaf 
lard.” And a “leaf lard” label is no guarantee un- 
less the U. S. stamp is there too. Look for both. 
The U. S. stamp is on Armour’s “Simon Pure” 
Leaf Lard. This lard always has been ail leaf, and 
more. Not an ounce of other fat goes into it. It 
is made of selected leaf refined in open kettles. 


Armour’s 
) Leaf Lard is put up 
ment sealed pails 
“fives” and “tens”’). The 
Government seal is on a 
strip of tin across the top 
(see illustration) which 
must be cut to open the pail. 
With that seal intact and with 
Armour’s “Simon Pure” label 


q For your protec- _«<«# tion, 
“Simon Pure” 
in govern- 


(“threes,” 
py 








on the pail, you know you get 

perfect leaf lard, exactly as it 

was put up and sealed under the U.S. Inspector’s eye. 
9 


The 
Maker’s 


Name 
Tells 


In Meats 





and meat 


food products, “Purity” 


lus “Quality” equals 
~ ‘y q 


“<< Armour’ s.” 


Leaf 





‘Lard 


That’s 
All Leaf 





The sealed lard pail 
keeps out dust and 
contamination of every 
kind. 
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Look for 
the U. S. 


Stamp 
and the 


Name 





Not “just as good” or 
“good enough,’ but 


better is the Armour 





way. 


Armour’s 





Extract 
of Beef 





Twenty years of steady 
growth in 


favor proves merit. 


household 
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Sper OURS 


@ The U.S. Inspection stamp, on every pound and 
every package of Armour goods, guarantees purity, 
wholesomeness and honest labeling of a/l Arm 





food products. The government guarantee is in 
these words: ‘U.S. Inspected and Passed, unde: 
act of Congress of June 30, 1906.” Look 
for that. 

@ The Armour name on label or brand guarantees 
pure, wholesome, honest-label goods of guaiity. 
Constant effort to improve both the methods and 
the products, and to make them Jefter than the 
law requires, are represented by the name “Armou 
& Company” on the label. Look for that. 

@ Read the Armour’s Extract label again. It says 
now, as it has always said, “Extract of Bee/.” 
There is no compound of miscellaneous “ meat” 
extracts under that label. To be named “ Extract 
of Beef,” it must be extract of Beef. The U. S. 
government inspection stamp guarantees that. The 
U. S. stamp is so put on that opening the jar breaks 
the stamp. See that the U. S. stamp is intact. 
Then you won’t get Armour’s jars refilled with an 
inferior substi- ; tute. 
@Armour’s J Extract of Bees, 
famous all round the 






world for over 
20 years, is a 
concentration of rich beef flavors. 
It multiplies the housewife’s ap- 
petite-tempting resources. It adds 
zest and savor to soups, entrees, 
roasts, vegetables. With hot water 
and seasoning, it’s a splendid cold- 
weather drink. 

q Culinary Wrinkles, a little cook book written by Ida M 


Palmer, tells more than one hundred ways of using Armour's Ex 


tract of Beef to advantage. It will be sent on request. 
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: SI PIT OURS 


@ Armour & Company’s establishments have been The 


yen to the public for forty years. Visitors are 





Z| 
ind always have been welcome to see for them- “Open 


selves how Armour plants are conducted. 


| — ” ° - ° - . ? 99 
a @ This “open door policy is in effect at a// six Door 


of the Armour plants, six of the largest and best 


quipped food producing plants in the world, lo- Armour 


cated at Chicago, Kansas City, South Omaha, East 
St. Louis, Sioux City and Fort Worth; it is also in Policy 
effect at al] of the nearly 400 branch houses, which 


are wholesale distributing depots at the centers of oy ' , 
out : ail Skill and Experience, 
population throughout the country. 

backed by Intelligence 
avs @ You don’t have to take anybody’s word for the : 8 , 


~ . cow? Pe if) P sera ra 
of.’ character of Armour establishments and Armour have no need of Secrecy. 


at methods. Each plant and each branch house in- 


ract vites you to “come and see for yourself.” 


° @ All good hams are not “ Star” hams, Armour’s 
he “Star” brand is reserved for hams of extra quality. 
aks It distinguishes the dest of the good hams. The t 
” average is about one Jest ham among fifteen good 
hams. That one wins the “Star” brand. Hogs 
of whose hams reach this honor 
he must be the aristocrats of their 
kind. They must be young, About 
but matured. They must be 
; corn fed. They must be firm- ai Sta rr 
% fleshed and only moderately 


fat. They must be “ barrow” Hams 
hogs. And their hams must 


weigh not less than eight nor 





Specializing for quality 
more than twenty pounds, 


-_ . , and constant effort to 
@ The hams of these porcine aristocrats then re- D 


improve produce Ar- 


eive special curing and are branded with the “Star,” 
is the best among hams.—“ The Ham What Am.” meour results. 
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Bacon 
at Its 
Best 


The merit of Armour 
products 1s certified by 
the millions who use 


and like them. 


“Veribest’’ 
Food 


Specialties 


Armour products are as 
good today as they were 


They will 


yesterday. 


be better tomorrow if 


we can make them 


better. 





AL 
TUDO OU S 
@ Armour’s “Star” Bacon (in glass jars and in tin 
is the result of forty years of keeping a little ahead 
of all competitors. Just consider some of its “points’’: 
@ It is “Star” quali 
-the special cured 
“flitches” of selected 






young corn-fed “bar 
row” hogs. It is cut into uniform 
wafer-like slices. Each slice is perfect. 
There is no waste; no “scraps” to be 
thrown away. Each slice in a jar will 
cook exactly like every other slice in ajar. And 
being sliced to the “just right” degree of thinness, 
you can have it appetizingly brown and deliciously 
crisp without its being “cooked to death.” Ever 
try it? One jar or tin will make you its friend 
for life. 

@ Ever try a tin of “Veribest” Ox Tongue? 
Get one. You'll find ita real delicacy. It is the whole 
tongue, perfectly cooked, in an absolutely air-tight 
package. The natural juices and flavors are all 
there. And for those delicious cold-weather mince 
pies! There’s “Veribest’”” Mince Meat—in cartons 
as illustrated here. The U.S. inspection stamp 
guarantees that the meats and all ingredients are 
clean, pure and 
wholesome. The 
Armour label 
stands for the 
quality. The 
“Veribest” food 
specialties are 





unique as savers of time and worry to the particular 
housewife. Among them, there is something that 
just fits practically every household food-emergency. 


. 












. 
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Build What You Build, Well. 


Build your body cell by cell, WELL. Use properly selected FOOD. That is the material, 


| 


nd, as the builder of a building selects the best brick and mortar, so you should select the 


ery best material the world affords from which to build vour body. 


Nowadavs we have that material right at hand chosen by an expert 


Grape-Nuts 


food is made from the certain selected parts of Wheat and Barley which supply the Phosphate 
of Potash that assimilates with Albumen and makes the soft gray matter in the nerve cells and 
brain to perfectly rebuild and sustain the delicate nervous system upon which the whole struc- 


ture depends, and the food is so prepared in manufacture that babe or athlete can digest it. 


‘*« There’s a Reason’”’ and a profound one for GRAPE-NUTS. 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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DON'T 
Rub 
Boil 
Soak 

W oolens 


amc lt’s Mostly 


coin gold ; 
part of the 







service of Po 


A 


pieces 





The ‘“‘gilt”’ in Pouyat decoration is pure metallic 


appeal to the connoisseur as a perfect thing of its kind; a 


Limoges Porcelain bearing the Pouyat Mark is a fitting ac- 
companiment of extreme luxury or of modest refinement in 
home appointment ; Pouyat China is not all costly. 


Sold at the bes 


PAROUTAUD & WATSON 





~ All Woolens 


OARSE or FINE=RUGS | 
and CARPETS to most | 
‘DELICATE  Flannels LAST | 
longer—LOOK better —FEEL 
bettermare BETTE R= I 
SOFTERFLWFFIER =| 
UNSHRUNKEN -when 
washed with PEARLINE in | 





Pearline’s Way: | 
PROOF: More millions use | 


EARLINE 


THAN EVER BEFORE | 


Rinsing 





py | | | a 











the Pouyat Marks 







and that indicates the standard for every 
Pouyat product. The simplest piece must 






uyat China must be forever a prized possession. 














t china stores Look for the Pouyat marks 


istrations of Pouyat 






Porcelain, wit! il 


ree upon request. Write for Booklet No. 3C 








Representing J. Pouyat 
37 Murray Street, New York City 
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THE CLOSEST EXAMINATION OF AN 


ARROW 


COLLAR 


AFTER MANY JOURNEYS THROUGH 
THE LAUNDRY, SHOWS IT TO BE 
IN THE SAME PERFECT CONDITION 
AS WHEN IT LEFT THE FACTORY. 

EVERY YARD OF CLOTH THAT 
GOES INTO THESE COLLARS iS 
SHRUNK BY THE 


CLUPECO PROCESS 


BEFORE CUTTING, AND THAT 
MEANS NO UNEVENNESS OF 
SHRINKAGE AFTER THE PLIES ARE 
PUT TOGETHER, AND NO UN- 
SIGHTLY WELTS AND RIDGES. 

THE CLUPECO PROCESS IN- 
SURES CORRECT QUARTER SIZES 
AND THE MAKIMUM OF DURABIL- 
ity. SEE THAT YOUR COLLARS 
ARE STAMPED 


“Arrow Clupeco Shrunk” 


THAT'S THE GUIDE TO COLLAR 
SATISFACTION. 


15 CENTS EACH, 2 FOR 25 CENTS. 
WRITE FORBOOKLETAND DEALER'S NAME 
CLUETT, PEABODY 4CO., 
LARGEST MAKERS OF COLLARS AND SHIRT 
N THE WORLD. 


437 River STREET, TROY, N.Y 












1LDVERTISER 


S:,le Book and 
Samples of Mate- 
rials sent Free 


Winter 
Suits 
and 
Coats 


6025 


Made to Order in 10 days 








Women who appreciate New York 
nd good workmanship, and 
vho wish to be relieved of the usual 
ressmaking annoyances, will wel- 
me the opportunity we present. 
During the past eighteen years 
re than 450,000 women have had 
their garments made to order by us 
trom measurements taken at home ac- 
rding to our simple instructions and 
have been delighted with the result. 


Perfect Fit or Money Refunded 




















1 


aeons 


We Guarantee Satisfaction 


r t Style Book illus- 
trat low f Suits, 
S k i 
a e tor 
© 
fr f our 450 guaranteed 
mater for less than is 





asked for ill-fiiting, ready- mide 
clothes. 


Our Style Pook illus- 


Visiting Costumes, 

$6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits 

$7.50 to $25 
Stylish Skirts, 

$3.50 to $15 
Winter Coats, 

$6.50 to $25 
Ulsters and Rain Coats, 

$8.75 to $20 
We prepay express charges 
on these garments to any part 
of the United States, which 
means a big saving to you. 


| WE SEND FREE | 


w Weetee 
Hook of New York fashions, 
r ee pyrighted 


t you will receive them 


National Cloak & S 





119 and 121 West 23d St., 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches 





it Co. | 


New York 
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TIFFANY ®)s STVDIOS 


The charm of originality and true artistic merit attaches : 
to every production of the TIFFANY STVDIOS. 


From the least expensive article to the most costly the 





intrinsic value of these distinguishing qualities is equally ap- 
parent. 
The exclusive TIFFANY STVDIOS productions em- 


brace 


ELECTRIC and OIL LAMPS and 
ELECTROLIERS IN BRONZE and 
FAVRILE GLASS and LEADED GLASS 
SHADES; ETCHED METAL GOODS. 











In appreciation of our extending patronage we have ar- 
ranged for exhibitions of Tiffany products in special Tiffany 
rooms in the establishments of the prominent firms which 
control our metal and glass goods in their respective territories. 











TIFFANY STVDIOS . i: 
Madison Avenue and 45th Street, New York r 
TIFFANY & CO., New York, Philadelphia and Paris 
SHREVE, CRUMP & LOW CO., BOSTON, |J. B. HUDSON & SON, MINNEAPOLIs, MINN, te 
MASS. Eastern Massachusetts, Maine, N« Minnesota. I. 
re and Rhode Island, J. KENNARD & SONS CARPET CO., ST. re 
Ww scorr & SONS, MONTREAL, QUI LOUIs, MO. Missouri, Fexas, Oklahoma, i 
Province of Quebec, Canada. Nebraska, and Western Kentucky. 
RYRIE BROS., TORONTO, ONT. Province of | THE LORING ANDREWS CO., CINCINNATI, \ 
Ontario O. Eastern Kentucky, Ohio south of Columbus. 
r. & EK. DICKINSON & CO., Bt FFALO, N.Y W.W.W A T'TLES & SON, PITTSBURGH. Penn, 
Buffalo and Niagara t s west of Harrisburg, West Va., Youngstown, Sa- a 
F ‘ s! I zi R, CLEVI : AND, O. Ohio nort! em, Wellsville, KE. Liverpool and Canton, Ohio. 
f yus and east of Tole SHAW & BROWN, WASHINGTON, D. C. ’ 
os FREEMAN & CO.. TOLEDO, O. To D. C. and Virginia. 
‘ territory 1 at RLBUTT & HURLBUTT, BALTIMORE, 
WRIGHT, KAY & CO., DETROIT, MICH. MD. Maryland. 
Michigar J. E CALDWELL & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. Penn. east of Harrisburg, Delaware, New Jer- 
; Illinwis, Indiana and lowa, sey south of Rahway 
T. A. CHAPMAN & CO., MILWAUKEE. Wis- SHREVE & CO.,SAN FRANCISCO. California. ) 
consin. ALBERT HANSEN, SEATTLE. Washington. j 
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THE SANITARY 
0 


Nota | 
Horse hair 
in it. 


It is accident 
or disease 








only that puts 
horse hair 
on the market 


Did You Sleep on a Hair Mattress Last Night ? 


If you did, you probably do not fully realize the superiority of the Ostermoor. While 
the Ostermoor costs you but $15.00, it is a better bed than a hair mattress costing $50.00 
(this we guarantee by ¢hirty nights’ free trial—money returned if dissatisfied), not only from 
a sanitary point of view, but also from the point of comfort. Many of our richest families, 
who can afford any mattress, sleep on the Ostermoor, simply because they have chosen by 
reason and not by tradition. The Ostermoor is not stuffed, but d#z/¢ up in layers of uniform 
thickness at every spot. ~These springy Ostermoor sheets retain their elasticity indefinitely, 
need no renovating, and are vermin-proof, germ-proof, dust-proof and non-absorbent, 


Our Free Book, **The Test of Time” 


tells all about the Ostermoor, and explains why it fulfills these conditions. It contains Ostermoor 


144 pages of vital importance to any one who values health and long life, and the 


& Company, 
109 Elizabeth 


restful sleep that insures both, Your name and address on a postal will do, St., New York 


Without obliga- 


We Sell By Mail, or Through 2500 Ostermoor Dealers / 2 2272.0": 





Regular Sizes and Prices 
2 feet 6 inches wide 
25 lps. . $8.35 


3 feet wide, 301bs., 10.00 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 
Ope 11.70 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs., 13.35 
4 fect 6 inches wide, 15 
Pm 15.00 


All 6 feet 3 inches long 
Express Charges Prepaid. 


In two arts, so cents extra, 











10 


please send me your 


. . z : 144-page book and free 
Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere—that is our 


7 
aim. We were compelled to this move by the necessity Samples 

of protecting the public against worthless imitations. of ticking used on the 
Your Ostermoor dealer—be sure to ask ws who he Ostermoor, and the name of 


. . my Ostermoor dealer, 
is—he will show you a mattress with the Ostermoor Se ee 


name and trade-mark label sewn on the end. 
Mattress shipped, express paid by us, same day 


check is received, if you order of us by mail. Me ccesctmmacestrcerinseeeenece eoeseape 
OSTERMOOR & CO. OS CN ae 3 
{09 Elizabeth Street, New York _ Maat veeseeseeeees imindbeontion 


Canada; Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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It is a long road which the musical student must travel before her 
fingers have conquered the beauties of the classics. The 


Packard Piano 


has the durability which every home of serious musical interests values. 
The charm of tone and touch which the Packard so strongly exerts 
at first, endures, with unchanging satisfaction, into the period of 
ripened taste and cultivated ear. 
We will arrange for you to Aear the Packard Piano, no matter where you live, 
if you will write us. The new Packard catalogue, showing the very diverse and 


artistic assortment of cases for Grand, Small Grand and Upright, full informa- 
tion and Terms of Selling, wil’ be mailed to any address on request. 


The Packard Company, Dept. H, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


Fifth Avenue & 37th Street, New York 


Holiday Announcement 


Messrs. Tiffany & Co.'s holiday preparations 
have been completed. The various depart- 
ments are rich with new designs in jewelry of 
every description, silverware and selections of 
this season’s choicest artistic objects from the 
art centres abroad 

Patrons are urged to place their Christmas 
orders at once, while the stock is fresh and 
contains many individual pieces that will not 
be duplicated 


Out-of-Town Service 
Upon advice as to requirements and limit of price 
Tiffany & Co. will send photographs, cuts, or 
careful descriptions of what their stock affords 


Goods Sent on Approval 
to any part of the United States, to persons 
known to the house or who will make 
themselves known by reference from any 
National Bank or responsible business house 


Tiffany & Co. are strictly retailers. They do 
not employ agents or sell their wares through 
other dealers 


Fifth Avenue New York 





| 

















Tiffany & Co. always welcome a comparison of prices 


Christmas 
Catalogue 


The 1907 Tiffany Blue 
Book or annual Christ- 
mas Catalogue, will be 
ready October 20th 

As heretofore the Blue 
Book contains no 
illustrations 

There are about 606 
pages filled with con- 
cise descriptions and 
prices of jewelry, 
silverware, watches, 
clocks, bronzes, 
pottery, glass and 
other artistic merchan- 
dise 

An alphabetical side 
index gives quick ac- 
cess to the information 





To all persons at a 
distance from trade 
centres this Blue Book 
is a great convenience, 
as it conveys suggest- 
ions and gives prices 
of articles suitable for 
gifts 

Tiffany & Co. always 
welcome a comparison 
of prices, and the free- 
dom with which the 
minimum and maxi- 
mum prices are quoted 
throughout this little 
catalogue is an evi- 
dence that the house 
as cordially invites a 
comparison of prices 
up on Fifth Avenue as 
it always did in its old 
home on Union Square 
Upon application, a 
copy of the book will 
be sent to intending 
purchasers without 
charge by addressing 
Tiffany &* Co., Fifth 
Avenue and Thirty- 
seventh Street—Press 


j Reviews 
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This picture gives you but a suggestion 
of the thousand and one beautiful and use- 
ful things Dennison makes for the holidays. 
Here are Beautiful Tags, Cards and Labels in 
Christmas Green and Gold to convey the season’s 
greeting. Little Seals with Bells and Holly toclose the 
package or seal the message of good cheer. Magnificent 
Paste Board Gift Boxes covered with Holly to hold gifts of 
sy— any size or kind. Satin Lined Boxes and Christmas Coin 
Cards to lend sentiment to the money token. Doll Outfits for the 
children. Sealing Wax Sets for milady. Beautifully Decorated 
Handy Boxes containing a variety of Tags, Labels, Glue, Fasteners, 
Twine, etc., tor the busy housewife. Just ask your nearest dealer for 


\, Dewnisonds 


Christmas Novelties 


For table and tree decoration, of course you must have 
Dennison's Crepe Paper, Bells and Garlands, ‘also 
Dennison's Crepe Paper Napkins and Doilies to 
lend enchantment to the table. With these 
wonderful materials you can make the 
house a bower of beauty at very slight cost. 
For further information send 10 cents for 


that remarkable book, Dennison’s Dictionary, 
addressing Dept. 9 at our nearest store. 


Dennison Manufacturing Sompany 
The Tag Makers, 


BOSTON, 26 Franklin Street. 
NEW YORK, 15 John Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 

1007 Chestnut Street. 
CHICAGO, 

128 Franklia St. 

ST. LOUIS, 

413 North 
Fourth 
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GIBRALTAR 





6 A Thrilling Story of cy 
American Business Life 


Written by Broughton Brandenburg, President 
American Institute of Immigration. Don’t fail to read 
it. It tells how a fortune was made and lost in tobacco 
speculations—how a sudden turn in the stock market, 
crippled a daring financier, how the death of his broth- 
er-in-law completed the financial ruin, and brought the 
delicately reared family to the verge of want. It also 
shows how a Prudential Life Insurance Policy for 
$50,000 saved the situation. The author says of The 
Prudential Policy: 

“It stood out like a chimney-tower above the black- 
ened ruins of a mansion that had been swept by fire.” 

The popularity of the above article has been such 
that The Prudential is issuing it in pamphlet form. 
Write at once for a copy. It costs you nothing. 

Prudential Life Insurance Policies are popular 
because of their liberal provisions. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. Dept. 46 Nome Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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GORHAM SILVERWARE 
For Wedding Gifts and Family Use 


Can be obtained from the leading Jewelers throughout the 








country at exactly the same prices as charged at the 
Company’s New York establishment 


The Company’s undeviating rule of supplying their productions 
only to jewelers of established reputation 
assures that exclusive individuality which for so many years 


has characterized Gorham silverware 


Prices 
Almond Dishes $1.50 to 
Bon Bon Dishes 2.25 to 
Candlesticks 5.00 to 
Vases 4.50 to 
Sugar Baskets 5.50 to 
Compotiers 9.50 to 
Muffineers 10.00 to 
Sauce Boats 11.00 to 
Sandwich Plates 19.00 to 
Bread Trays 22.00 to 
Tea, Sugar and 
Creams 22.00 to 
Entrée Dishes 86.00 to 


Bread and Butter 
Plates (Dozen) 

Asparagus Dishes 

Punch Bowls 

Tea Services 


65.00 to 


of Gorham Silverware 


$3.00 


25.00 
30.00 
15.00 
30.00 
15.00 
30.00 
35.00 
50.00 


50.00 
75.00 


60.00 to 120.00 


75.00 


95.00 to 200.00 
100.00 to 500.00 


and 


15.00 upward 


Salts (Pair) 


Peppers (Pair) 2.00 to 
Loving Cups 3.50 to 
Mustard Pots 4.50 to 
Pepper Mills 5.00 to 
Tea Caddies 6.50 to 
Sugar and Creams 10.00 to 
Bowls and Dishes 13.00 to 


Butter Plates (Doz.) 15.00 to 


Pitchers 21.00 to 
Vegetable Dishes 22.00 to 
Coffee Sets 32.00 to 
Meat Dishes 40.00 to 


Ice Cream Plates 
(Dozen) 

Dessert Plates 
(Dozen) 

Service Plates 
(Dozen) 


For over three-quarters of a century 


Gorham Silver has been distinguished for originality of design, 


85.00 
10.00 
10.00 
16.00 
30.00 
75.00 
35.00 
65.00 
45.00 
75.00 
75.00 


60.00 to 214.00 
120.00 to 340.00 


375.00 to 450.00 


superiority of workmanship and integrity of material 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 
Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 


$2.00 to $10.00 and 
15.00 upward 
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- STERLING SILVER 
Spoons and Forks 
























The Gorham Company are the largest makers in the world of 
Sterling Silver Spoons and Forks 


Every improvement in methods of manufacture is immediately 
adopted and many valuable processes are exclusively controlled 
These advantages enable the Company to 
offer their productions at prices more favorable to the purchaser 
than is possible with makers operating on a smaller scale 


Prices by the Dozen 


Tea Spoons $9.00 to $12.00 and Breakfast or Dessert Knives 
upward (Steel Blades) $18.00 to $22.00 and 
Dessert Spoons 15.00 to 25.00 “ upward 


(Plated Blades) 19.00 to 23.00 “ 


Table Spoons 22.00 to 38.00 « : ; a 
Medium or Dinner Knives 


Breakfast. or (Steel Blades) 20.00 to 26.00 “ 
Dessert Forks 15.00 to 25.00 “ (Plated Blades) 21.00 to 28.00 « 
Table or Carving Sets 
Dinner Forks 21.00 to 34.00 “ (5 pieces) 20.00 to 25.00 * 


Individual and Serving Pieces to match in the various 
copyrighted designs at correspondingly low prices 


Every article of silverware made by the Gorham Company is 
easily and positively identified by the well-known 
Gorham Trade Mark 


GORHAM 


STERLING 


Fifth Avenue and Thirty-sixth Street 
NEW YORK 
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Daniel Low ¢3Co. 


Gold and\ Silversmiths 
AIS Essex St., Salem Mass. 


Christmas 
Buying. 


Any article sent y, pre 
aid on 
SOLID age GOLD 
liustrations actual séaé 
aa Brooch aad 
30.00 


receipt af price 





ian 
da thistceu 

hue dilamon le 100 90 

794 Drooch Ane am y ts 875 

Sito Brooch 440 
6132 Brooch, fine baroque 


atls, amethyst 
and Chate 
Pia, cnam 


7eoe liawy Pendant, tune 
barague peatis 5 
6223 Scarf Pin with jade 3 


art Pin, (hinese 


gg0s Handy Pia 
993 Handy Pu 
tERLI 
66 tially Lape Needle 
toby © Wedkching 
Napkin Ring i 
1907 Holly lape Measures 
1643 Nail Polisher 
a4i§ tea ball : i 
4334 Nai Pile, Racst stcel 
30499 Hand Made Cackly 
5 u“ ~ 
67 40g i trecshoe Piicus Mou 
holly desiga . 
88066 Hair Pin Stand 
95073 Swastika Fob, ‘‘Tadian 
Go 





4 


a Wek L harm 200 
Write for our 
ra wh) . r 
YEAR BOOK. 
azq pages, Filled with ilius 
: tMamonu 
Lrot aud Sliver Jewelry 
Desk aad Toilet Silver 
, 500 artic ee suulable 
Mas gilts between one and 
dollars. Our prices save Uucy. 
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Fasy Christmas Buying 


Any article on this page_— 
sent safely —postpaid 
on receipt of —$ 1922 _——— 


1\) TOPPNINEOWN &¢ 


These articles are all sterling silver, desirable and well ma ‘e and the money will be refunded if any selection 
should not please you, The articles are twice the length and width of the illustrations. 


259 me Cutter 266) §=Cigar Cutter, flat forthe pocket §50 


Silver Deposit Cologne Bottle 677 Press 
Ruttona 


© blades 934 Rattle, all silver, “Cock Robin” g99t Baby Spoon, loop handle, Miss Muf- 
fett in bow! Christmas Tea Spoon 1452 Chain Key Ring with sister hook fastening, absolutely 
secure a1r8 Cream Ladle, gold bow! 2295 Bon Bon Spoon 2410 Tea Ball 2501 Shakespeare 
Hangle, ‘This above all, to thine own self be true, Hamlet.” 45 Embroidery Scissors, fine steel Bro6r 
Match Box, full size 81562 Ash Tray 81586 Shaving Brush 85278 Pen Rack, daisy design 
85374 Bookmark, hand engraved, reproduction of old Roman design 87096 Holder for Safety Pins, Mother 


Groose design, (pins not sterling 


° 224 pages, filled with sliustrations. Over $800 
Write for Year Book. is am spe 


DANIEL LOW ©& COMPANY 
233 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 
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Has an 88 Note Range 
Would you buy a 65 Note Piano? Then why 
buy a 65 Note Player Piano when you can 


ne Apollo 


Player Piano 


with a range of 88 notes, or the entire piano 
The Great Transposing Mouthpiece. keyboard? 


Its Great Transposing Mouthpiece—Its Finger Stroke, Securing Human 
Expression—Its Beautiful Finish and Durability—Its Very Exceptional | 
Range—Make the APOLLO PLAYER PIANO the Best in the World. 


The transposing mouthpiece changes the music to any key to suit the voice or accom- 
panying instrument and corrects the shrinking or swelling of the music roll. The 88 
note range gives the orchestral mass of tone needed for the artistic interpretation of the q 
larger musical compositions. We build more styles and combinations of Piano Players 
than all other manufacturers together. Investigate and you will buy only the APOLLO. 


jw ger oe Send for Illustrated Booklet to the manufacturers— } 
Melville Clark e ° Dept. I, Stemwa: 
Art Pianos | Melville Clark Piano Co. °*aiexcg"™ | 


LOFTIS 





DP OD OE aD ed et 6 eed @ 































nea WY’ What is more appropriate than a beautiful, sparkling Diamond! Loveisthe real Santa Claus Itislove q 
that brings the joys of a Christmas r and the Di d is the —— of love. a 
th ds.as - 


* * * isa great and Timely Con pe 
The Loftis System at Christmas Time in“sii circumstances to make beautiful and appropriate Christmas 
Gifts. Everyone at Christmas time is anxious to give their loved ones handsome Christmas Presents, but it is not 
cLo 


always convenient. THE FTIS SYSTEM of Credit means convenience. That is the only way in which it differs 
from a cash transaction. There is no delay, nosecurity,no publicity. It simply means a matter of confidence and con 


venience to honorabie le. Write TODAY for our Catal e. 
tt dent with th ds of beautiful Jewelry suggestions for Xmas 








. is resp 
Our Handsome Christmas Catalogue Gitts. Diamond Rings, Pins, Brooches and Earrings, Chatelaine Watches, 
BSliverware, etc., for wife, sweetheart, sister or mother. rkling Diamond Studs, Scarf Pins and Cuff Buttons, Watchos 
Match Safes, Fobs, ete. tor husband, tather or brother. ith its aid you can select in the privacy of your own ho:ac, 
suitable Gifts for all, both oldand young. May we not have the pleasure of sending you acopy! rite TODAY. 


. . Select from our handsome Catalogue the articles you desire and we wilisend 
Do Your Christmas Shopping Now them to you for examination andapproval. If satisfactory retain them, 


paying one-fifth the cost and the balance in eight equal monthly pay 
ments If not, return tous. We take all risks and pay all ex 
charges. Now isthe time to secure the choice selections and have 
ample time to inspect the goods. Write Teday for Catalogue. 
Diamond Cutters, Watchmakers, Jewelers 
Dept. M 27, 92 to 98 State St, CHICASO, ILLINOIS, U. $. A. 


BROS. & CO. fase 
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Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Furniture of Character ”’ 








N order to give some idea of the beauty, 

dignity, substantiality and worth of 

our furniture we will have ready for 
jistribution October Ist what we consider 
the most exquisite furniture booklet ever 
ssued, produced at large expense for lim- 
ted edition. 


Send for Our New Edition de Luxe Booklet 


Its daintiness, handsome illustrations and artistic 
treatment are in accord with its title, “‘ Furniture of 
Character,” which it most interestingly describes, 
It tells about our reproductions of furniture of our 
forefathers, and Period Furniture of the time of 
the Early Gothic, through the English and French 
pochs, to American Colonial. 
“Our Shopmark — booklet was not de signed to 
, be sold nor aimlessly circulated, 
but intended for persons inter- 
ested in substantial, artistic fur- 
niture, to whom it will prove a 
delight. All such sending 10 
cents in stamps or coin to Dept. 
A for mailing will receive a copy. 
Should it not please, we will re- 
turn remittance. 
Our shopmark inlaid in the wood 
in every piece enables you to dis- 
tinguish Berkey & Gay furniture. 
Leading furniture dealers carry 
it on their floors. 








Guarantee 





for Furniture of 
” 
Character 



































It’s like finding money the way the Hustler 
Ash Sifter saves coal. Turning the crank for 
a minute sifts the day’s ashes. No dust nor 
dirt; easy to operate ; a child can do it, and no 
maid objects to it. Fits wood or iron bh 
saves many times its cost in a year, and the ade 
ders are excellent for banking fire at night. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, we wil!. Write 
for Catalog G. 


HILL DRYER CO., 
254 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 

















RICH CUT GLASS FOR GIFTS 


Our collection embraces the latest and*choicest designs, 
with every piece an exquisite example of the cutter’s skill, 
Faultless in workmanship—superior in genuine artistic 
merit, daintily combining the useful with the beautiful, 
the occasion is rare indeed when such a gift is not both 
appropriate and acceptable. 


A trio of splendid cut glass values : 


“*Lenox”’ Tall compat, % = high Your $5 Each 


** Paris’ Dee - ay he Chol 
** Brilliant’ Water ottie, A Size ) Choice 

Our complete catalogue of china:and glass illustrates 
many other selections equally desirable. If you have not 
received a copy write for C atalogue No. 15C. Itis yours 
for the asking. Prices average “‘One-quarter less than 
elsewhere.”” Prompt service by mail. 


West 2ist and West 22d Sts., nr. 6th Ave., N.Y. 
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THE AMERICAN NATION 


A HISTORY 


From Original Sources by Associated Scholars 


EDITED BY 


ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Professor of History at Harvard University 


HERE is a new era in history as in science. For the last 

quarter of a century our leading historians have applied 
scientific methods, learned abroad as well as in this country, to 
the interpretation of American history. 

They have gone to the fountain-heads of information. 

They have investigated social and economic conditions, the 
relations of industry and commerce to the life and politics of our 
country. 

They have studied colonial history as a part of the world life, 
and have abandoned the old idea of the growth of America as an 
almost isolated phenomenon. Up to the present the results have 
appeared usually only in special monographs. 

In “The American Nation” there is given the new reading of 
American history based upon the new science of history. Before 
this there had been little general scientific treatment of the develop- 
ment of the American colonies and the Revolutionary period. 
The division into periods, each studied by a trained specialist, who 
has gone to the sources, means a definitive history. The volumes 
are co-ordinated with each other and form a consecutive history. 
Without special effort and simply upon the distinctive merits of 
this History by Associated Scholars the leading universities are 
adopting the “ American Nation” in their courses. 

Eighteen volumes now ready. Circulars and any other information upon application 


LIBRARY EDITION. Crown 8vo, Polished Buckram, Leather Labels, Gilt Tops, 
Uncut Edges, etc. Vols. ].—-V., or VI.-X., or XI.-XV.,in Box. . . . . net, $9.00 


SR, Oa ee ae ae ee ee ee "ee 


UNIVERSITY EDITION 


To meet a demand which grows with increasing acquaintance with this embodiment 
of American scholarship, the publishers have prepared the University Edition. Fach 
volume is sold separately. Price, each, $2.00 


2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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Reliability, strength and accuracy are the 
cardinal virtues in a hunting rifle. Success 
and safety often hinge upon them in big 
game shooting. Winchester rifles possess 
these virtues to the fullest extent, being 
reliable in action, strong in construction 
and accurate in shooting. Winchester 
rifles and Winchester make of cartridges 
are a combination that always gives satis- 
faction, 





ADVERTISER, 


They are made for one another. 


Winchester Guns and Ammunition Are Sold Everywhere. 


a WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS Co, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











“THE STAR” 
Asbestos Pad ¥ 
for Dining . 
Tables 











dy only protection to the most highly polished 

surface against injury from moisture and hot 
dishes. Easy to handle; MADE TO FOLD to 
convenient size to lay away in drawer when notin 
use. Made of specially prepare d asbestos, covered 
with double-faced Cotton Flannel to make it soft 
and noiseless. Made to order for any size table 
Leaves for extension if required. 

Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats of same 
material for tables when cloth is not used—round, 
square, or oval, 5 to 18 inches in size. 

Write for descriptive booklet 


L. W. KERNEY & CO., 246 W. 62d St., Chicago, Il. 











SECTIONAL 
\\ | BOOK CASES 


when you 
buy a 


.“Gunn” 


Roller Bearing, Don-Binding Doors 
AW eicimetaiaslimoslit Melia ch merit (acs 
catalogue with valuable “suggestions for 
library furnishing. Write té-day 


GUNN FURNITURE CO., “4.23” 
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Emperor 
of the 
Woods 


Irving 
Bacheller 





IRVING BACHELLER 


“A modern Leatherstocking,” says the Sax Francisco Chronicle. 
“ Brings to the city dweller the aroma of the pine and the music of 
the wind in its branches.” 


“Real flesh and blood,” says the Boston Herald. “ Told with 
force and compelling interest.” 


“A stronger character than Eben Holden,” says the Utica 
Observer. 
“By all odds the best Mr. Bacheller has written,” says the 
Portland Advertiser. 
Cloth. Price, $1.50 


SOME SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGES 


By Abby Meguire Roach 


A volume of novelettes dealing with many phases of the romance and philos- 
ophy of married life. One idea and purpose runs through all the stories, so 
that they present a category of the commonest and most important of present 
day American matrimonial problems. The sacrifices, the necessary adjust 
ments, the give-and-take between husband and wife, as well as the joys and 
humor of married life, are admirably portrayed. 


Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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The. HARPER PERIODICALS show actual results in great variety 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 





Confections 


ESTABLISHED 1842. 


Also makers of Whatman, Instantaneous Chocolate 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 1316 Chestmut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
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The Franklin takes nothing for 


granted, but proves its way from 
start to finish. 


Four years ago, the Franklin came out with 
its four-cylinders, air-cooled motor, and light- 
weight non-jarring construction; and backed up 
its principle with commonsense logic and a car 
that did things. But full proof was lacking. 

Now we have the proof—facts that anybody 
can see—such proof of ability, endurance, and 
reliability as places the Franklin ina class byitself. 

By winning the great Two-Gallon Efficiency Contest, 
the Franklin proved its unequalled efficiency and economy. 

Whitman’s marvelous record-breaking run from San Fran- 
cisco to New York over the heaviest mountain grades, across 
the hot sandy trackless desert, through Nebraska mud—in 15 
days, 2 hours, 12 minutes—proved an ability, reliability, and 
endurance not hitherto believed possible in any motor-car. 

No other car in the world could have done these things. 
No other car has such qualities or such proofs. 

Don’t you want toread thestory of Whitman’s transcontinental dash, 


and his recent capture of the Chicago to New York record with the same 


car? Write us for them, and for the catalogue of 1907 Franklin cars, 


Shaft-drive Runabout $1800 4-cylinder Touring-car $2800 
4-cylinder Light Touring-car $1850 6-cylinder Touring-car $4000 


Prices in standard colors and equipment f. 0. b. Syracuse. 
Special upholstery, equipment and color extra. 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
M. A. £. A. M. 


Type D Touring—car $ 2800 


105-—inch wii pase 


























Offers 
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AS PROOF 





CONCLUSIV E—the , 


OLDSMOBI 





4 
MT j 


Offers ten, and more, convincing reasons (actual facts) why it is the most 


economical to buy—the most satisfying to own—and why 


drive a winner when you drive an Oldsmobile. 


First. All the qualities essential in tour- 

demonstrated by the Perfect Scereamade 
the Glidden Tour in competition with cars 
ting double its price. 


Second. The 505 Mile Non-Stop run 
by the same car from Bretton Woods, 
H., to New York City, without any adjust- 
ts or alterations, immediately after com- 
ting the Glidden Tour. The run was made 
ugh rain and mud in the record time of 
hours and 30 minutes, under the official 
ervation of the .1. A. A. Committee. 
Third. Brake _ reliability—demonstrated 


vinning the brake contest at the Open Air 
w in New York. 


Fourth. Vibration test at 
Show by carrying a pail of water, brim- 
ng full, on the tonneau floor for 200 yards 
a standing start, spilling but 3-8 of an 

ch on the way. 


won Open 


| 
| 


you 
Fifth. Motor endurance — demonstrated 
by the roo hour non-stop test made in Chicago. 
Sixth. Motor endurance — demonstrated 
by the 200 hour non-stop test made in Detroit. 
Seventh. Motor endurance—demonstrated 
by the 100 hour non-stop test made in Cincinnati. 


Eighth. demon- 
Washington, 
California, the New 

the Denver, the 
luca to Mexico City 


ability 
Mt. 


Hill climbing 
strated at Crawford Notch, 
Twin Peak. Hill Climb, 
York-Poughkeepsie run, 
Indianapolis and the T: 
Hill Climb 


Ninth. Roadability demonstrated by 
the 75 mile run from New York to Pough- 
keepsie over difficult hills and trying road 
conditions with the high speed lever sealed in 


the 
‘anada, high-gear- 


Also in the Santa Barbara, Calif., run, and 
St. Catherines to Toronto, ¢ 
lever-sealed-in run, 


Tenth. 


made in this « 


The records of the past five years 
ountry and abroad. 


And further reasons furnished by the ‘‘man at the wheel’—ask him, or write us for 
tails of any of the above. Address Dept. C. 

f flsseciation Licensed OLDS MOTOR WORKS National Automobile Showas Medien 

6ile Manuf ucturers qguare Ga 2 12th to 1 1« 


Lansing, Mich., U.S, A. 


11 
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Through ten years of consistent progress can be traced the unwavering 
pursuit of Perfection to its culmination in the 


‘Packard 30” 


An American Product Worthy of America 


Price (in standard colors and equipment ) - - $4,200 f. oO. b. Factory 
Special Colors, Upholstery and Equipment, Extra. 


Packard Motor Car Co., Dept. D 


Member Association Detroit. Mich. New York Branch 
Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 1540 Broadway 
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Two New Models—Both Winners 























WINTON 


MODEL M 


40 H. P. four cylinder motor. 

Carries seven passengers. 

Four forward speeds, selective type. 

Direct drive on third speed. 

Multiple disc clutch, takes fourth speed from 
standstill without jar or shock. 

Off-set cylinders—more power; no “knock” in 
cylinders. 

Immediate accessibility of all working parts. 

Interchangeable, mechanically operated valves, all 
on one side of motor. 

Cne cam shaft for all valves. 

Off-set cam shaft—less power required. 

Horizontal drive shaft. 

Mechanically throttled carburetor. 

“Shooting” oiler, mechanically operated. 

Improved Winton Twin springs. 

Four brakes, all on rear hubs. 

Bearing surfaces ground to accuracy of 1-10000 
of an inch. 

Ball and roller bearings, properly distributed. 

Jump spark ignition. 

Centrifugal pump cooling. 

Materials tested to provide safety. 

Wheel base, 112 inches. 

Gas, oil and tail lamps, trunk carrier, tools, horn, 
etc., included as equipment. 

Price, $3500 f. o. b. Cleveland. 

Book E describes Model M in detail. 





WINTON 


TYPE X-I-V 
30 H. P. four cylinder motor. 


Carries five passengers. 

This car succeeds the wonderfully successful 
Winton Model K and is lighter, faster and a 
greater hill-climber. 

Individual clutch transmission—separate clutch 
for each gear change. 

Off-set cylinders—conserve power; eliminate the 
“knock.” 

Immediate accessibility of all working parts. 

Valves all on one side of motor. 

Only one cam shaft. 

Off-set cam shaft—less power required. 

Honzontal drive shaft. 

“Shooting” oiler, mechanically operated. 

Improved Winton Twin springs. 

Four brakes, all on rear hubs. 

One pedal and two levers operate all brakes and 
gear changes. 

Bearing surfaces ground to accuracy of |- 10000 
of an inch. 

Ball bearings in all wheels. 

Jump spark ignition. 

Centrifugal pump cooling. 

Materials tested to provide safety. 

Wheel base 104 inches. 

Gas, oil and tail lamps, trunk carrier, tools, horn, 
etc., included as equipment. 

Price, $2500 f. 0. b. Cleveland. 

Book Ef describes Type X-I-V in detail. 






































The Winton Motor Carriage Company 
Member A. L. A. M. 
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The jmcpataeabhe test of the chemist 
youches for Studebaker materials. 

It is his specifications which the iron 
and steel mills follow when they fill 
Studebaker orders. 

It is his chemical analysis which after- 
ward proves that the specifications have 
been. met. 

The purpose of each metal part of a 
Studebaker vehicle, and the usage it is 
to receive, determines its chemical com- 
position. The springs, the axles, the 
rocker plates, the hub bands, the tires, 


STUDEBAKER 


- STING ST DEBA 


STUDEBAKER MANUEA BRING role .— I. 





WORMAMSHIP. ig 













MATERIALS 


oN “WORK. 


the various bolts a enforcements, 
are respectively made from steel or iron 
smelted according to special formulae. 
These formulae are the result of Stude- 
baker experience covering fifty-four 
years. 

It will thus be appreciated how this! 
practical blending of science with ex-) 
perience has earned for Studebaker pro- 
ductions a reputation for efficiency and 
reliability never paralleled in the vehicle | 
world. 


THOROUGH 





Ghe STUDEBAHER 
BROUGHAM 


With November’s foretaste 
of Winter’s inciemency and 
the commencement of Soci- 
ety’s season, the Brougham 
assumes its important posi- 
tion. A vehicle of elegant 
design and luxurious ap- 
pointments, it is admirably 


STUDEBAKER BROS. 


NEw York City,.~—Studeba 
Broadway and 48th § 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Studeba 
h Ave. 

SAN FrRANcIScO. CA 
nia, Market a 
KANSAS City, Mo 





























: 
adap-ed to the deinands of 
Rope! enga> ¢ments and 
ping tours. 
The Studebaker Brougham | 
expresses the highest refine- 
rent of vehicle design. In 
aS flawless construction, si 
» perb, lasting finish aud sump- 
“tuous upholstery, it reveals 
+a mastery consistent with 
the reputation of the maker. 








. Mfg. Co., 15th and 
Mig. Co., 317-319 Bln 
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HARPER’S 


EXTENSION TOP $160 EXTRA. 


POPE-HARTFORD Model L represents the cumulative experience of twenty-nine years active work in building and 
selling mechanical vehicles. It is a four-cylinder, water-cooled touring car proved by adequate tests to be unusually efficient, 
quiet running and dependable, a modern machine that rivais many an expensive car and cannot be approached by any 1907 

mode! of anywhere near the price Detailed information on request. 


We extibit only at Madison Square Garden, Jan. 12-19. 5 
7 a a. 
ap. 


wy POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 


i HARTFORD, CONN. 


Members of Association Licensed Auto. Manufaciurers. i. : 


> 
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Electric 
Carriages 











HE highest art, the most refined taste 
: and the most expert skill combine 
to make Columbia Electric Carriages 

the standard of the world 


They have an air of distinction—a ‘‘smart 


style,” if you will—that lifts them above 
the ordinary 


~~ 
(.-.) 












The Ideal Vehicle for Town. 


The Columbia Electric Brougham (Mark 
LXVIII), illustrated above, reflects the 
ripest and best ideas of leading specialists in 
designing, engineering and carriage furnish 
ing 

It is the most useful, substantial and 
luxuriously appointed of all town carriages 
—available for all seasons and in 





Noiseles vithout odor free 
from vibration, safe and easily con- 
trolled—Columbias meet every de- 


all weather. 


Broughams Among its special features of 


equipment are: 


mand of town and suburban service Hansoms 5 speed control (from 4 to 18 miles 
lhe remarkable absence of noise an eve age ial exide oe ie 
vhich characterizes them is due to Landaulets — ih ‘ capacity ’ a 7 neon 
the perfection of their construction pneumat ires; improv ec con- 
Ml 4] ; Victorias trolling and _ steering device; 
t th most re no . 
sau ey the m i rg ate thoroughly practical and conven- 
neers, the most skilled workmen : ats r ae ; 

, ient location of driver’s seat, and 
the most cons¢ en oversight Victoria - absolutely the best of everything 
and inspection of the minutest de- Phaetons pertaining to furnishing and ap- 
tail can do is done to make the pointment 
Columbia perfect Runa bouts — = 





Built by the oldest manufacturers 





The new model Columbia Electrix 





of American electric carriages, they 
are the product of the ripest experts and the 
most skilled workmanship, and have gained 
the approval of that particular public which 
demands the best and is satisfied with noth- 
ing less than the best 





Victoria-Phaeton 
(Mark LXIX 


New York Branch: 134-136-138 West 39th Street. Boston: Col 
Motor Vehicle Company, 74 Stanhope Street. Ch 3 

Michigan Avenue. Washineton: Wash k 
tsth Street and Ohio Avenue. QM. 4. 1. 4. M. 


Victoria-Phaeton, illustrated below 
(Mark LXIX), is a marvel of convenience, 
luxury and perfect appointment—a more de- 
lightful vehicle for the park and boulevard 
and luxurious pleasure driving could not be 
built. 


DESCRIPTIVE MATTER ON REQUEST 


A beautifully printed, illustrated catalogue of all 
Columbia Electric Carriages will be sent upon 
reque:*; also separate catalogues of Columbia 
Gasoline Cars and Columbia Electric Comn er- 
cial Vehicles. 


Electric Vehicle Co., 


Hartford, Conn. 


Y 
cago Bran 1332-13 
V. Transportation Co., 


ington 
At New York we shall exhibit only at 
the 7th National Automobile Show, 
Madison Square Garden, Jan. 12-19, 1907. 


—_ 
€2) 
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Unexcelled in Quality, Price and Equipment 
Four tried and proven models from which every possible 
weakness and questionable element has been eliminated: 


Model 2i—A general utility car of Rambler simplicity with 
double opposed horizontal motor, 20-22 horse power, multiple disc 
clutch and improved planetary transmission. Motor and trans- 
mission gear entirely enclosed as a single unit with three-point 
support; single chain drive, direct on high speed. Price, with 
full equipment, torpedo deck, $1250; detachable tonneau, $1350. 


Model 27—A high-power runabout, the chassis of which is 
identical in design with Model 21, except in dimensions. Motor 
14-16 horse power. Price, equipped with dry batteries, dash and 
tail lamps, $950; with storage battery and gas headlights, $1,000. 


Model 24—A medium weight touring car equipped with 
vertical four-cylinder motor, 25-30 horse power, sliding gear trans- 
mission and shaft drive. Transmission gear, propeller shaft and 
rear axle fitted with adjustable roller bearings throughout. Price, 
with cape top and full equipment, $2000. 


Model 25—A powerful touring car unexcelled in style or 
quality. Motor, four-cylinder vertical, 35-40 horse power, sliding 
gear transmission and double chain drive. No better or more 
serviceable car than this can be produced at any price. Fully 
equipped with cape top and all accessories. Price, $2500. 


In each model every effort has been made, not to provide the best 
for a predetermined price but to produce the best possible car for 
the purpose and class and the price was the last consideration. 
The result is 


A Car that is Right at the Right Price 





Main Office and Factory, Henosha, Wisconsin 


Branches: 
Chicago, Milweukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 
New York Agency, 38-40 W. 62nd St. Representatives in all leading cities. 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company 
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THE BAKER 
ELECTRIC 
=COUPE: 


factory which produces, =  KHE ARISTOCRATS OF MOTORDOM.” 


rhe COUPE, like all B AKER ELECTRICS, is finished and upholstered in the most perfect manner know: 
to the carriage builder’s art rhe best cushions, hair filled and covered with the choicest broadcloth, dainty card and 
toilet cases and bevel plate wir PE dae s combine to make up an interior of the most exquisite and dignified luxuriousness. 
THE BAKE K COUPE, in every minute detail, is designed to meet the requirements of the most fastidious 
and pleasing, and about the whole vehicle there is an 
ipparent to the most casual observer. 
he motor powerf and simple to operate. Then the freedom from offensive noise, grease and odor, together 


with the ever-readiness for use, are superior features of BAKER ELECTRIC Carriage Construction. 


The Baker Line for 1907 





Its appointments are complete Its lines are artistic 


air of 
distinction and impressive elegance 


will be most replete, comprising the ever-popular Imperial, Stanhope, Suburban, Surrey and Depot Carriage, to 
whic h we now gas the BAKER COUPE, shortly to be followed by the new BAKER BROL GHAM AND 
LANDAIL L ET, European lines of design, elegance of finish and modern refined appointments that will find n« 
equal in America. the smaller Carriages (two passenger), we have several new designs of which we will make 
special mention in a later announcement. 

Every model will represent a vehicle which leaves nothing to be desired, and for city or suburban use 


: they are 
offered as the most perfect type of automobiles yet produced. Write for particulars. 


THE BAKER MOTOR VEHICLE CoO. 


6 Jessie Street Cleveland, Ohio 








DION’T IT FAR EXCEED THE 
ALLOWANCE YOU MADE 
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SSalttp Automobi le Bani 9 


Seaso: 
Pay jp the onder of ety $. 
PUA 90 It Aly —— Dollars 
AD Lure. 


YOUR 
TIRE EXPENSE 
THIS SEASON — e 


HYDRAULIC 


Double- Acting 
SHOCK ABSORBER 


(Formerly the 
“AMERICAN ”) 


Manufactured 


Illustration 
shows section 
and how the 
absorber is 
attached. 


*A” is oi] chamber above 
and below ** 

“B” is piston head. 

“O” is piston rod, 


FOR iT ? 






BESIMES BEING THE 
ae MOST 


FARS TERT 
RESILIENT 
TIRPFES MADE, PENNSYLVANIA 
CLINCH ERS RAQOIN 
Give A REAL MEANIN 


2 TY Pe 
: 


PHRASE i. 


Write 
To-day For 


JEANNETTE, PA. fOur Free Booklet 


NEW YORK~1665 Broadway 


ono,’ fa. ha 


* 


giving in full the principle, construction, and practice of 


CHICAGO—1241 Michigan Avenue the only real shock absorber tor automobiles—the one that 
PHILADELPHIA—615 NW. Broad St } absorbs all shocks, does not stiffen the springs, and when 
ATLANTA i ‘ oe . once adjusted needs no readjustment. Demonstrated, sold, 

LAN GA 02 Prior Street and applied by auto dealers and garages or by 
BOSTON—167 Oliver Street 


LONDON-—4 Snow Hil = 58 West 93d Street, New York 





pag tal) ny Main and Tupper cf Sole Mirs. GRAHAM & GOODMAN 
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Nowhere in all automobile construction can there be found a more perfect com- 
bination of excellent features than in the four-cylinder Cadillac Model H for 1907. 

Whatever the point of view—whether it be its smooth and perfectly-balanced 
action, its ease of control, its comfort of riding, its finish and mechanical refine- 
ment, this new model is not excelled by the costliest types of either American or 
foreign manufacture. It is an embodiment of the many tried and true principles 
of the wonderful single-cylinder Cadillac, developed four-fold and perfected to 


Greatly increased safety of riding is obtained through the new and exclusive 
double-acting steering gear; a new marine-type governor minimizes vibration 
and fuel consumption by regulating the speed of the engine under all conditions 
—these and many other superior features place the Cadillac in the front rank as a 
serviceable, economical, thoroughly dependable motor car. 

Arrange for a demonstration with your nearest dealer—and let him show you 


why the eyes of the motor world are on this new Cadillac. 30 horse power; 
50 miles an hour; $2,500. Booklet A and dealer's address on request. 
Other Cadillac Models are: Model K, Runabout, $750; Model M, Li;ht, 
Touring Car, $950. All prices f. @. b. Detroit and do not include lamps. 
lt CABELAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 
a — ae AC 























Member A. L. A, M. 











FACTS FROM OWNERS 


“The air-cooled proposition is the only satis- 
factory one. 
“ Never been laid up for repairs.” 
* 2300 miles — 15 ce nts for repairs.” 
‘A good hill climber.” 
“The way our car plowed through mud and 


water was a marvel.’ 


1907 


Touring Runabout, Model C, $2000 
f. o. b. Detroit. 


Model A Touring Car, $2500 
f. o. b. Detroit. Completely equipped, #2800 


To know more about these air-cooled cars write us. 
The Aerocar Company, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 


(Member America tr Manufacturers Association.) 


Will exhibit in New York only at Seventh Annual 
Auto Show, Grand Central Palace, December 1 to 8. 








Teuring Kunabout 





















44th Season 
French’s Broughams 
All Sizes 


Panel-boot Victorias 


Single and Pair Horse * 


Morning, Station, and 
Town Rockaways 










Standard Series for Autumn and 
Winter, renowned for their ex- 
cellences and guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. 
Catalogs on request 


THE FRENCH CARRIAGE Co. 
Ferdinand F. Freach 
Designers, Hulliders, Distributors 
Select Currtages 
90.92 Summer Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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—— readjusting. Lees 
Watch dealers everywhere know about the real superiority 
of Rockford Watches 








The_TEST of 




















for a Lifetime 


Unless all the parts are perfect and 
accurately put together, a watch soon loses 
or gains time. 

Defects in the watch itself soon upset the 
adjustment to temperature and position. 

To be accurate, a watch must be ‘‘ad- 
justed’’ to overcome the contraction and 
expansion caused by heat and cold. 

It must also be ‘‘adjusted’’ so that it 
will keep perfect time in any position. 

The hair spring controls the balance 
wheel of a watch, and the balance wheel 
is where the adjusting is done. 

So every Rockford Watch is tested to 
run without a hair spring, to prove that 
the parts are perfect and accurately fitted 
together. 

With no defects to ‘‘ throw it of,’’ 
Rockford adjustment to temperature and 
position is permanent. 

That is why a Rockford Watch keeps 
time for a lifetime, without continual 














They will be glad to sell you a Rock- 
ford Watch because it will give long-time satisfaction. 
If you are not willingly supplied with any type of Rockford 
Watch, write us and we will see that you get what you want. 
We will gladly send you complete information about 
Rockford Watches. Write us today 


Rockford Watch Co. , Rockford, III. 
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25-30 H. P. 1907. Type “B” 


A Motor Car is only as 
good as its Weakest Point 


OUR MOTTO: 
Without a Single 
Weak Point 





When investigating a Motor Car, pass 
over the points of superiority about 
which the agent keeps talking. Look 
for the weak points—that is where the 
future trouble is coming from. 

We do not claim to have the only good 
motor ; we do not claim to have the only 
good clutch and transmission. Neither 
do we claim to have the only good frame 
and steering gear; but we do claim that 
these parts and all other parts of the 
1907 DEERE have been thorougiily tested 
for four years and found to be unquali- 
fiedly good. The four essential points 
aimed at in our car are Power, Speed, 
Endurance, and Satisfaction. 

Send for our booklet, which tells all 
about our 1907 models, and then look us 
up at the Auto Show. 

We can prove to your perfect satisfac- 
tion that our car is worthy of our motto, 
“ Without a Single Weak Point.” 


Deere-Clark Motor Car Co., 
104 Blackhawk Ave., Moline, Il. 
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If your carriage dealer offers you a choice of tires, just 
examine the smart, well-built vehicles he carries. 
will find more of them equipped with 


Kelly-Springfield Tires 


than with any other make. The tire that high-grade 
builders the country over have decided is the one most com- 
petent to be included in their guarantee is the one best cal- 
culated to give you theservice and the comfort you expect. 


You 


Our free booklet, ‘‘ Rubber will interest 


39 Pine St., New York. 


Tired,”’ tire users. 


CONSOLIDATED RUBBER TIRE CO. 


Akron, Ohio 














CHRISTMAS SPOON 











@ 
Modern Machinery 
If you want to buy modern, up-to-date machinery — an 


Engine, Boiler. Power Equipment, Electrical, Steam, 
Pneumatic. or any other Machinery — anything in the Ma. 


on r } f 1 n ' 
chine line—TELL US what you want and we will see that my Not more than twely 
you get full descriptions, prices, catalogs, ete., from all the a » Book che wdc Ee ieee al 

first-class manufacturers. No charge for this service. of numerous Christmas gifts FREI 


MODERN MACHINERY DAILY NEWS, Security Building, Suite 22, Chicago. 


WITH WORKSHO EQUIP- 


YOUR PED 
nd Metal Working 


With outfits of Barnes Wood 
“ea 


ame FOOT POWER 











Write 
to-day. 








Cut is two-thirds of the 
actua 
size 














Sterling Silver of Special 
Christmas Design. 





The Warren Mansfield Co., Silversmii hs, 
268 Temple St., Portland, Maine. 





Motsinger Auto-Sparker 
starts and runs 
Gas Engines without Batteries. 


No other machine can do it successfully for 
Machinery you can successfully compete with Factories Sg lack of original patents owned by us 
that use steam power, both in quality and profit on prod- t.2 twist motion in our driv No belt or switch 
uct. The only complete line of such machines g 2 necessary No batter whatever, for 
made. Have stood the test twenty years. Send éq= make and break or jump spark. Water 
for catalogue. Address whe and dust proof. Fully guaranteed 

W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., $i MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., 
= ; Main Street, F 





595 Ruby St., Rockford, Ills. 





endieton, Ind., U.S. A. 
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0 AUTO MFRS. 


More Men who are users of Automobiles 
and 
More Men who are likely to become pur- 
chasers of Automobiles can be reached 
by advertising in the 


JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


than through any other medium. 
























To Automobilists 


If you are an Automobile owner 
or an intending purchaser, the 
Automobile “Department of Zhe 
Journal of Commerce will answer 
inquiries regarding any car or main- 
tenance of same, and will also fur- 
nish touring information and Motor 
Car Laws of any State on request. 


AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 


JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


AND COMMERCIAL BULLETIN 
32 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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HERE is nothing so good for the family 

as laughing. Anything introduced into 

the family circle which will increase the 
number of laughs per person per evening is a 
benefit to the health of the home. 

The Edison Phonograph is able to furnish 
good, hearty, wholesome fun. It is not always 
funny, but it can be made funny when you 
like it funny. 


The first work of the Edison Phonograph is to amuse. Some 
people are better amused by things that are not funny. Music, 
operas, hymns, ballads, old songs whatever it is that you like 
best—that is what the Edison Phonograph can give you best. 
There are good dealers everywhere who show it and sell it. Write 
for the book and you will know why you want the Edison. 


National Phonograph Company 
3 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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The Passing of Cake Soap 


The Hygienic Soap Granulator—A Device That Promises to Revolutionize 
the Use of Toilet Soap 





A GRANULATOR iN USE 


VERY BODY nowadays is familiar with 

the germ theory. Germs travel by con- 
tact, and the commonest point of contact 
is through our hands. When we consider 
that a cake of soap carries the excretions and 
dirt of previous contact, and that there is no 
telling what disease germs may have been 
deposited upon it, it is not only revolting 
to a person ol 
refinement, 
but a positive 
menace to 
health. This is 
especially true 
in public lava- 
tories, where 
great numbers 
daily use soap 
reeking with 





previous con 
tamination, 
and is only to a AP USED IN GRANULATOR 
degree less true in semipublic places, insti- 
tutions, offices and even in the home itself. 
The crying need, therefore, for a better 
way of using toilet soap has been obvious 


to physicians and economists for years, but 
until now no system or device has been per- 
fected whereby this great necessity might be 
met. The Shaver System, therefore, marks 
a new era in the use of soap. 

With the Shaver System the hand never 
comes in contact with the cake itself, which 
is contained within the granulator, and by 
simply turning the handle each user has his 
individual supply of fresh, pure soap, un- 
contaminated by previous contact. More- 
over, it saves from 25 to 50 per cent. not 
only because the loss and waste of soap is 
prevented, but also because less soap is 
actually required, in this form—that is to 
say, the soap is cut from the cake and falls 





AN OUNCE OF SOAP BEFORE AND AFTER PASSING 
THROUGH GRANULATOR 


into the hand in light, feathery flakes, thin- 
ner than any spider web, and the lather 
obtained is much more luxurious and cleans- 
ing than it would be possible to get from a 
cake of soap by the old method of use. 

Although only recently introduced, the 
Shaver System is being adopted everywhere, 
by schools, banks, clubs, dry goods stores, 
hotels, railroad and steamship companies, 
factories, theaters and private residences. 

We manufacture a small Granulator for 
home use. Every refined home should have 
it in the bathroom. It is easily attached. 

Send for our explanatory booklet, ‘The 
Modern Way to Use Soap,” giving fuil par- 
ticulars as to cost and installation. 


HycIenic Soap GRANULATOR COMPANY, 
227-229 Fulton Street, New York. 
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1500 a Year 
For Life 


F YOU WISH TO 


ive for old age or 

















provide for healthy 
middle age, you can 
not find a more con- 
ervative or a more 
investment 
»> to otler— 
» than life 
urance sate as 

1 estate, yet not 
better than a 


vings bank, for the 


isonable 


citv 


so 


urn is greater 
We have full and com- 
lit showing 
logical 





erature, 

facts, 
ind definite refer- 
ence of good character, 
beyond ary 
ind 
” and those 


lusive 
figures 


pr 


t « r propositior 


ving 
11 ona fide, certain 
Our booklets give “reasons, 
can spare from $5 te $25 a month can provide 
ct themselves against the rav- 
time, the chances of poverty and the misfort- 
h 1 1 competent income 

living requirements. 
worth vour time to ask for our booklets 
It is 
who saves 
never 
more 
tell 
prove 


to your future 
but 
rubber 


he 
fitably. The lemand for can 
fully upplhed rubber plantation is 
l booklets 
to 


our 
the facts that have taken years 


This company is divided into only 6,000 shares, 
ne representing n undivided interest 

our Rubber Orchard and 
Plantation. Our booklets will prove to you that 
for at the 
an average 
on your money during the 
and an annual income of 
tment insures absolutely 
The man or woman 
vho owns five shares in our rubber plantation in 
tropical Mexico need have no fear of old age, no 
loubts about illness, no care nor anxiety for after- 
you -absolutely and certainly— 
prove these statements—write 


equivalent to ar cre in 


investment, paid 


h, will bring you 


per cent 





the safety of your 


future 


ears— are saie 
uur beoklets will 


for them to-day 


Conservative Rubber Production Co. 


609 Monadnock Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Hammer the Hammer 
Accidental Discharge Impossible 


Every owner of an Iver Johnson has 
a double feeling of safety. Safety as 
to protection of life and property, and 
absolute safety as to accidental dis- 
charge; for there is but one way to 
discharge the 


IVER JOHNSON 
auromarc REVOLVER 


AUTOMATIC 


and that is to pull the trigger. 

In addition to the safety features of 
the Iver Johnson is the knowledge of 
absolute reliability and accuracy and 
dependable quality. 


Iver Johnson Safety 
Hammer Revolver 


3-inch ques, nickel-plated finish, 
22 rim fire cartridge, 32-38 
$5.00 


ceuter fire cartridge - - - 


Iver Johnson Safety 
Hammerless Revolver 


-inch barrel, nickel-plated 

nish, 32-38 center 
fire cartridge - - - $6.00 
Sold by Hardware and Sporting 
Goods dealers everywhere, 
or will be sent prepaid on 
receipt of price if your deal- 
er will not supply. 


Owl’s Head 
trademark 
on the 






full of firearm lore; 
gives important facts 
every owner of fire- 
arms should know; goes 
into details and illustrates 
by sectional views the peculiar 
construction of the Iver Johnson. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
125 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York Office, 99 Chambers St Pacific Coast, 
P.B Bekeart Co.. 2890 Alameda Ave., Alameda, Cal, 
European Office, Pickhuben 4, Hamburg, Germany. 
Makers of Iver Johnson Truss Frame Bicycies 
and Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns 
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The New Models of the 
Rem npg Nn 
Typewriter 


please the man who 
receives the letters— 
| : ~~ = Mh because the work is 
ep the dest he has ever 


seen. 


. a0" They satisfy the man 


who signs the letters— 





because the work is 
the des¢ and the swiftest 


he has ever known. 


They gratify the op- 
erator who writes the 
letters — because the 

. ae Ais work is the Jdes/, the 
: swiftest and the easiest 


she has ever done. 


The NewRemingfon Escapement accounts for it all. Have YOU Seen it? 


Remington Typewriter Comper 
oe York and ;Everywhere ° 


as 
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The Oliver Typewriter is Supreme 
in Efficiency, Durability and Sales 





N the race for typewriter supremacy, 
the Oliver has won by sheer force of 
merit. 

It has risen to first place in sales and 
satisfaction by reason of its unlimited 
speed capacity, its extreme durability, 
its wonderful versatility. 

Of course, it is a visible writer. 

For “writing in sight’’ cuts out errors 
and inspires the operator with a feeling 
of confidence that favors rapid work. 

But its free downward stroke and 
light key touch also add greatly to its 
speed. ' 

The Oliver Typewriter is built to 
expedite business—and 7t does it / 7 

The reason you can get more and bet- 
ter work out of the Oliver is because we 
have put greater capacity for work 
into vt. 

The same amount of effort and the 
same degree of skill that are required 
to operate an ordinary typewriter will 
produce a greater volume of better work 
from the Olzver. 

This added etticiency and capacity in- 
creases tts value but not its cost. 

The scientific construction of the 
Oliver Typewriter insures 

—freedom from “ breakdowns’ 

—ease of operation 

—accuracy of alignment 

—great manifolding power 

—adaptability to every business re- 
quirement, whether in the correspond- 
ence or accounting departments. 

There is something about the Oliver 
that makes fast friends for it everywhere 
—its wonderful responsiveness to every 
business need and its s/aying qualities. 

And then it is so compact, solid, 
neat, complete! 

Just a bit of inside history: 

Ten years ago an obscure company 
began making Oliver Typewriters. 
Competitors scoffed at its efforts to 
compete with the $20,000,000.00 type- 


writer trust. But zt had the machinethat 
delivers the goods! What it lacked in 
millions, it more than made up in the 
unquestioned merit of the Oliver which 
forged ahead until it distanced its giant 
competitor, and today stands supreme 
in the typewriter field. 









™ OLIVER ses 


STAND 


Rp ye 
Not VISIBLE _ 


Today the one-time scoffers are sit- 
ting on the “‘anxious seat!” 

Our School of Practical Salesmanship 
has trained and built up for the Oliver 
the greatest sales organization in the 
typewriter or any other industry. 

The numerous promotions in the 
Oliver Sales Organization and the rapid 
extension of our business have created 
a number of desirable opportunities for 
bright, aggressive, resourceful young 
men. These positions pay handsome 
salaries and are permanent, if the appli- 
cant is ‘properly qualified. The course 
in the Oliver School of Practical Sales- 
manship is free—all expenses paid. 


Get The Oliver Book It’s full of the 


most enlight- 
ening typewriter talk you everread. It shows 
why the Oliver is sweeping the country like a 
tidal wave. Your request for a free copy will 
bring the book by first mail. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co., 167 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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You May Know What You Wrote 
But Can You Show It? 


@ ‘‘Certainly,’”’ you say; “I kepta 
carbon copy of the letter.’’ 

@ True enough; but does your car- 
bon copy show any corrections you 
may have made on the original letter ? 
@ That’s the rub! 


@ In the rush of getting off the mail 
the file copy notations are usuaily 
rade from memory! A figure blurred 
a word altered—or a phrase omitted 
and you might as well ave no 
copy at all! 


@ Accuracy —that’s the thing the 
modern business house insists upon. 
@ And the logical successor to the 
antiquated letter press and the inac- 
curate carbon copy is the ‘‘Y and E” 
Rapid Roller Copier because: 

@ Each copy it makes is a perfect 
fac-simile—accurate as a photograph 
— showing every alteration in the 
original letter. 

@ Will you not write us to mail you 
New Copier Catalog No. 377 and 

Sample of Work? 


YAWMAN 4? FRBE MFG.©. 


Main Factories and Executive Offices, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


BRANCHES: (Look us up.) New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burg, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Washington. CANADA: Tue OFFice 
Spectatty Mra. Co., Lrp., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 
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Old-Style Typewriters were 
made for old-style needs. The 


L. C. Smith & Bros. 


Typewriter was designed to 
_« 
fit the uses of To-day. 


(Writing ENTIRELY in Sight) 


The standards of ten years ago won’t do now. 

I'o-day every business help, man or machine, must 
show greater efficiency, higher speed and utmost de- 
pendability—or go on the shelf. 


The L. C. Smith & Bros. 









Typewriter (Writing 
Entirely in Sight) is designed and made to meet this 
demand for more rapid work, better work, with least 
strain on the machine. 


Send for free illustrated catalogue. 


C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CoO. , Syracuse, N 


BRANCH STORES AND EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENTS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
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A Safe 7% Investment in 


a Business 


Established in 1821 


cuLD like to have the name of every reader 
\RPER’S MAGAZINE who has a little money to 
so it will earn substantial dividends and 
ially increase in value yet be perfectly se 


vant to send you a booklet which describes in 
the financial plan concerning a 


Successful Business Started in 1821. 
ares I am offering for sale are in this busi 
which has been in active operation for more 
eighty-five years 1 am not going to give you 
ime of the Company here, you will see that 
booklet It is a reliable industrial Company 
i in New York State in a thriving, bustling 
18,000 population Besides owning and con- 
three prosperous newspapers, the Company 

a large paper-box and paper-goods manufac 
business, aud has its product contracted for 
1 concerns as much as from three to five 
in advance. Its customers are well-known 
successful concerns, many of whom have been 
business with the Company for a great many 
whose orders amount to immense sums an 
vy including the Larkin Co., of Buffalo; the Nat 
Food Co. (Shredded Wheat): the Force Co.; the 
Co., and a number of others equally prominent. 
year the Company has been obliged to REFUSE 
$100,0000 WORTH OF BUSINESS which it 
| not take care of, although running until ten 
k every night. This growth has been developing 
illy for a great many years, until to-day the 
ess is so well intrenched that the Company 
unt upon a good, substantial increase each 
The Company was prosperous long before I 
orn, and has been making money ever: since ; 
ar it will make 


A Profit of Nearly $50.000. 


growth of the business has been due to the 
ior quality of the product and to the reliable, 
scientious manner in which the Company's af 
s have been conducted. As evidence of this 
ments from bank presidents and prominent 
hants, with names and particulars, are all given 
atim in the booklet. 
One gentleman said: “We give them $125,000 
th of orders a year and have done business 


them for years They are first-class peo- 
in every respect.” Another said: “Do we 
w them’ Well, I should say we do. Have 
doing business with them for years. We 


them about $5,000 worth of orders a month. 
1 would give them five times as many if they 
d only fill them.” Five times as many would 
$25,000 a month, $300,000 a year—and from one 
pany. Another firm said: “ Yes, we've been 
g business with them for years. We buy only 
ir-load lots, and our relations have always been 
y satisfactory.” 
The Company in order to take care of the in 
se in business has been obliged to enlarge the 
dings, and now requires considerable new ma 
nery and equipment This will necessitate an 
lay of a large amount of money, and I am offe: 
g¢ 15,000 shares of seven per cent. cumulative. 
ferred, full-paid and non-assessable stock, at par, 
0 per share, which will make it possible to instal 
s new equipment this winter, and, judging from 
additional orders now in sight, it ought to in 
ease the yearly profits nearly $50,000, making the 
al annual earnings about $100,000. 
The Company is capitalized at $650,000 and con 
lled by the laws of New York State. There is 
00,000 worth of common and $150,000 worth of 
eferred stock. The preferred shares, which are 
be sold, are participating, and after seven per 
t. is also paid on the common shares the remain 


ing profits each year are divided between the pre- 
ferred and common shares, which will enable the 
holders of preferred shares to receive considerably 
more than seven per cent. in a comparatively short 
time. iverything possible will be done to make 
these shares a safe and desirable investment for 
the conservative investor 

No bonds or placed on the 
assets of the Company Nothing will supersede the 
preferred shares, which are given a prior lien on 
the assets in liquidation There are now 


Over $150,000 Worth of Assets, 
and this, of course, will be greatly increased when 
the stock is so'd and the plant enlarged In addi 
tion to this the Company will create a surplus of 
$160,000 before paying any dividends upon the 
common shares, all of which is to be used to safe 
guard the interests of those who invest in these 


shares 


mortgages will be 


The present condition of the business is as fol 
lows 
Annual business 
Annual expenses 


. $305,600 

256,192 
Annual profits ue $49,408 
Necessary to ly seven per cent. on entire 
issue of preferred stock 





10,500 


Balance bs bea $38,908 

This is the first announcement of the sale of 
these shares, and I am expecting them to go quick 
ly. One gentleman remarked to me: “I've seen 
a great many different industrial stocks offered to 
the public, but I don’t remember of ever seeing one 
that presented so many favorable sides to it as 
this one.” Anoth person said: “If I can arrange 
my finances satisfactorily, I want to take $15,000 
worth of those shares.” The financial editor of 
one of the largest Eastern dailies said to me: “ You 
won't be long in disposing of that stock for it em 
bodies a proposition that will appeal to every sane 
investor 

rhe shares are sold with the understanding that, 
within a reasonable time after the new equipment 
is installed, if any one desires to return his cer 
tificate he 


Can Have His Money Back 
in full together with such dividends as have been 
paid. 

I unhesitatingly recommend this investment, be 
cause I personally have made the most searching 
kind of an investigation, and KNOW that the busi 
ness will justify me in saying all that has been said 
both here and in the booklet I know the business 
is in a clean, healthy condition, that the Company 
already has a fine plant, lots of friends, and a very 
promising future ; 

There are but eighty-three competitors in the en- 
tire United States. and every one is from three 
weeks to four months behind in orders 

The product is something that can't be dispensed 
with, and for which there is a universal and ever 
growing demand 

Cut out the coupon, write in your name and ad 
dress plainly, and mail it to me to-day 





Name 


iddress 


WM.B.CURTIS, 74 Broadway, New York City 
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\ booklet called Who's Who Among Periodicals is issued by the Franklin Squar« 
Subscription Agency of New York City, with the co-operation of the leading pub- 
lishers. It is 36 pages, containing the condensed prospectuses for 1907 of th 
principal periodicals. We send it free on request. What we do is this 
FIRST We give, in this simple and condensed form, more complete and in- 
telligent information about the best periodicals than has ever befor 
been done. 
SECOND We give you prompt and, above all, accurate service. It costs to do 
this, but our vast facilities and hundreds of employees enable us to do it 
THIRD We furnish a trustworthy agency which guarantees to give you the 
lowest prices—you get the very cheapest rate because of the immense 
number of subscriptions we handle and because of our exclusive ar- 
rangements with several leading publishers. 
FOURTH We wll fill any order for any periodicals in the world, or any combination, 
at the price quoted by any reputable agency. 
Write for this booklet (a postal card will do). Address 
FRANKLIN SQUARE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, Franklin Square, New York City 





































«* Never before has there been such a cook-book as is this one.”’—LovuIsVILLE CouRIER-JOURNAI 


HARPER’S COOK-BOOK 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Edited by the Editor of HARPER’S BAZAR 
Contributions by every Cooking Expert 














There is no other cook-book which is 
made like a dictionary, with complete cross references and alphabetical finger guides, 


This is “he cook-book of the 2oth century. 


so that you can turn instantly to what you want. It contains a comprehensive 
number of approved recipes, which represent the most famous cooking authorities of 
the world. The book is indispensable to every household, experienced or otherwise. 
‘No difficulty in following its directions.’’—WasHINGTON TIMEs. 
‘About the last word in cooking, it is so complete.”’-—(N. Y.) Pusiic Opinion. 


Bound in ‘Vashable Pigskin-Colored Specially Prepared Leather Cloth 
Illustrated, $1.50 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., NEW YORK 
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Mr. Edison Says: 
“I want to see a Phono- 
graph in every Ameri- 








; 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 


TESSAR LENS 


Is the lens that makes your 
amera practical for all kinds 
f photography. You get re- 

ts under all kinds of con- 
ns and better pictures 
ler any litions. 


At this time of year 


HOME 
PORTRAITS 


are possible only with a leas 
f great spe ed and light gath- 
ring power like TESSAR, 
If your camera has a TESSAR 
ens you can photograph the 
ldren in all their playful 
ttitudes Jn The House, you 
in make life-like portraits of 
| the members of the family 
the light of 
quick enough to 
he expression and nat- 


| pose. 


con 


nds dy 


can Home.” 


An offer open to every 
responsible person. 








No Money Down! 


Free Trial 


The Edison, the genuine Edison !—positively on 

free trial in your own ae ! NoC,. O. D.—no guar- 

antee required. If acceptable pay lo »west cash price 

at $2.00 a Month Clare ver installments for larger 
utfits) without even interest on payment 


$2:°° g Month ®: 


Edison outfit! 
Remember—nothing down—no C. 0. D.—we want you 
to see the great Edison outfit and compare it with any 


1 genuine 


of the imitation machines sold at many times tue price 
of the Edison outfits. 

WRITE TODAY for the great Edison catalogs and 
full explanation of this wonderful offer—free prepaid. 


FREDERICK BABSON, 
Edison Phonograph Distributors. 


149-150 Michigan Ave., Suite {457 Chicago 


When you buy 
. Hawk I 


— 


a Kodak, Premo, Century, Gra- 
ye you can have it with Tessar Lens 
The aon ler for it. 

Aids to Arti free 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochesier, N. Y. 


ington, Chicago, San Francisco, 














‘ ao « 

b Rifles 1.65 “ 
Havers'ks .10 “ 

Knapsacks 45 ° 

Khaki Leggins 

Rubber Ponchos... 

Cadet Drill Guns 

Cadet Eqpt. Sets 

Bayonets 

Side Arm Sw 

Canteens 


Gregorian 


35th Street West, between Fifth Avenue 
and Herald Square, New York 





pony oe fe , with net, wholesale 
i retail pri 
FRANCIS BANNEKM AN, 
Largest dealer in the world in ¢ 
men (07 Sforage,—24¢ | E ra 


maleganily appointed Hotel—centrally located. 
Absolutely fire-proof. 
Refined patronage solicited. 


New Y ort 
enue 


Red The Call of the Blood 


By the author of “‘ The Garden of Allah” 


The New 4% x 6% 


KODAK 


Ask your dealer to show the No. 4A Folding; 
pictures 4% x 6% inches, high speed lens and shutter, 
Pocket Kodak simplicity, price, $35.00. 

EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
Rocheste:, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


ts pe 
I rondway, 


ernment An 








ntirely new. 
uropean plan. 


TED BOOKLET H. 








Kodak Catalogues free at 
the dealers or by mail. 
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FOR BUSINESS OR DRESS 


is so skilfully tailored that it 
"hangs" nght and "fits" right 
regardless of the irregularities of 
build found in most men. Aside 
from this, every "Peck" garment 
possesses that style-individuality 
and smart finish that the swell 
tailors charge so much for. 
Ask your clothier to show you 
the new Autumn and Winter 


OVERCOATS $ [2% $45 


At Wholesale : 
NEW YORK 





SYRACUSE CHICAGO 





PBS ‘ 


See 


COPYPIONT S08.4.S PECK £00 SYRALUSE © 


"PECK CLOTHING" 


















Write for “Art in Clothes,” a beautifully 
illustrated booklet of the Autumn and Winter 
models— it's FREE and worth having. 


W.S. PECK & COMPANY 


Dept. B, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





The Thief’s 
Basortunit,y 


| lies in unprotected jewels, money, valu 
papers, table silver, etc., in Country Homes 
City Apartments. Rob! 
ies are frequent, to 
nothing of fires 










gives absolute secur 
and combines ha 
some, useful furnitu 
All woods al 
} finishes. 


Write for catalog 
* H,” showing De 
Chests, Work-tal 
i Smokers’ C abin« 
Desks, Bookcase 


Ti Prices reasonable 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE CO. 
400 Broadway ,N. Y. 
“Mekers of Safes that Protect” 


Wild Life ~ 
‘of Orchard =: 


Worth 

Knowing,” 

with 

and F ield... "sadtane 


By ERNEST 
INGERSOLL 



















New Edition, with many New Photographs 
$1.40 net 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


The Expert Waitress 

By ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED 

The whole duty of the waitress— 

what to serve and how to serve it. 
Cloth, $7. 00 




















HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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Copyright 190 by Hart Schafiner & Mars 


ITH most men a frock coat lasts for several years; all the more 
reason for having it good; correct in style, all-wool quality, 
properly tailored, perfect fitting. 


You'll get it all if you get our label; a small thing to 
look for, a big thing to find. Style Book for six cents 


Hart Schaffner & Marx Good Clothes Makers 


Chicago Boston New York 
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. MEXICO-ST. LOUIS SPECIAL. 


SECOND SEASON——ENTIRELY NEW EQUIPMENT. 


Solid Through Vestibuled Train Service 
between St. Louis and the City of Mexico 
ee TS Vee 
IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE, 
TEXAS & PACIFIC R’Y, 
INTERNATIONAL & GREAT NORTHERN RR. R. 


AND THE 
NATIONAL LINES OF MEXICO. 
FIRST TRIP—Season 1906-7—Leave ST. LOUIS 9.00 a. m. Tuesday, November 20th. 


SOUTH-BOUND. 
y. 8ST. LOUIS via IRON MOU 
7. LITTLE rw 
. TEXARK TE 
ve LONGVIEW *SoNoriON. Tr & 4! N. 


© 
8 
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be Le | 
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LO TIONAL LINES OF MEXICO.... 

TY OF MEXICO..NATIONAL LINES OF MEXICO... 
NORTH-BOUND. 

. CITY OF MEXICO. NATIONAL LINES OF MEXIOO.... 


y. SALTILLO NATIONAL LINES OF MEXICO.... 
uv, MONTEREY NATIONAL oar OF MEXIOO.... 
ve LA 10 1.&G -B.R.. 
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Composite Baggage and Library Smoker, Dining Car, Drawing Room, 
Stateroom and Observation Sleeping Cars. 


For descriptive pamphlets and further information, address 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 


GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





SIS. 
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The A. B. C. of Comfort 


is the kind that comes from the right kind of traveling 
equipment. It will add to your away-from-home enjoy- 
ment, for itis the product of the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases, etc. 
Cut shows our No, 200, a Steamer Trunk, made of three-ply 
veneer basswood, covered with black enameled duck, bound 
with rawhide, finest nickel trimmings. Hat box and other 
compartments shown in body of trunk are removable. 
Has « Holland linen lined riveted tray with web straps. 
For prices and complete description, write for our 
free book, ‘‘Tips to Travelers.’’ It shows you many 
new and novel a: ‘icles, manufactured exclusively by us. 


Abel & Bach Company 
Largest manufacturers of traveling 
equipment in the world. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
Chicago Salesrooms, 46 to 48 Adams St. 
Look for this mark on any Trunk, Suit Case, or Bag. It puarantess 
you the quality you pay for. 











intel Martinique 


Broadway, 32d and 33d Streets 


Under the same management as the Hotel 
St. Denis 


That splendid service and attention to 
small details that have made the “ St. Denis” 
famous among the older New York hotels 
is now duplicated in the very centre of the 
shopping and theatre district. 


The Martinique offers at moderate rates 
the very highest standard of entertainment 
to the transient public. 


Rooms $2 and upwards. 
With bath $3.50 and upwards. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath $6 and upwards, 


The Martinique restaurants have already 
become famous for their excellence of cuisine 
and service. 


Wm. Taylor & Son, Incorporated 

















BEFORE YOU FINALLY CLOSE 
THE ITINERARY OF YOUR FALL 
TOUR ABROAD 


READ THE BOOKLET ISSUED BY 
THE HOTEL 


CECIL 


TELLING ALL ABOUT 


LONDON 


and the various places of interest, what to do, where 
to stay, and a thousand other bits of information. It 
also provides a well-defined map of London. Compre 
hensively arranged, containing a heap of information, 
it will be found invaluable to the traveller who wants to 
do London to the best advantage. It also containsa true 
and interesting portrayal of The Hotel Cecil, illustrated 
by fine half-tone cuts. 

It can be had for the asking, by mail or in person, 
from HOTEL CECIL AMERICAN BUREAUS: 


TOWN AND Satay Dept. B, 
TRAVEL BUREAU, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York 
DORLAND AGENCY, Dept. B, Atlantic City, N. J. 


rhe Hotel Cecil occupies the choicest site in London, 
picturesquely and centrally located, in easy accessibility 
of the shopping district, Theatres, and all points of in- 
terest. The Hotel maintains an Information Bureau, 
with competent attendants, and furnishes gratis infor- 
mation on the Continent and the leading health and 
pleasure resorts. 

Accommodations, service, and cuisine, approved by 
the most critical travellers ar 1 epicureans, can be 
secured at The Hotel Cecil at a tariff of charges indis 
putable consistent. Bedrooms, from $1.25 per 
day up; with bath and sitting-room, from 
$6.25 per day up (light and attendance included). 
Table d’hote Break fast, 60c, to 80c.; Luncheon, 
85c.; Dinner, $1.25. Restaurant a la carte. 





HOTEL CECIL—SOUTH FRONT 
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Write or 66. JAMAICA anp THE SpANisH Main,” 


a beautifully illustrated booklet describing the attractions of the Delightful Winter Resorts of the 


Jamaica reached in about four and one-half days by the Superb new Steamers 
Prinzessin, Victoria Luise, Prinz Aug. Wilhelm, Prinz Joachim, Prinz Waldemar, 
Prinz Eitel Friedrich, Sarnia and Siberia, etc., etc. 
“Tare wee FOR FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS 

Trips From HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 

$5.00 35-37 Broadway, N. Y. 
Per Day up| Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Chicago Oakland 


1229 Walt St. 90 State St. 901 Olive St. 159 Randolph St. 1056 Broadway 











First-class only. Limited num- 








Jamaica Hotels 
equal to the 
best in New York 








TOUR TOTHE | EUROPE and ORIENT 


Twenty-sixth season of uninterrupted sticcess 
Comfort and leisure 

ij expert guidance 

4 * ments first-class 


Thorough sight-seeing under 


Limited parties. All arrange- 
DR.and MEs. HOW ARDS. 
PAINE, 148 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N.Y. 





_ ber. Leaves February 2d for 
; Azores. Gibraitar, Algiers, 


» Egypt, Holy Land, ‘Syria, Asia My a n n —_ 


Minor, Turkey, Greece, Corfu, 


Dy 
M. E. WALLER 


Italy. A really delightful romance of the old town of Nan- 
DE POTTER R tucket, a typical vacation story, Satisfying, re stful, 
TOU Ss original in both theme and treatment. By the au- 
28th Year. thor of The Wood-carver of 'Lympus. Price, $1.50 
45 BROADWAY, - - - - - NEW YORK HARPER & BROTHERS, _PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 





Clark’s 9th Annual Cruise, 
te 7,07. 70 days, by Gudea 
. “Arabic,” 16,000 tons. 3 


eens Round the World. 





Elegant appointments. 
Rooms, without bath, $2.00 per day. Rooms 











TY PEWRITERS wrcis 


All the Standard Machines SOLD or RENTED ANYWHERE 
at i tog Mfr's 


Sh ith eo: 
FRANK ©. CLARK, 96 BROADWAY, NEW Yor«K | £ ene A EMO 









rices, (@ RENTAL APPLIKD on price. 
—< xamination. Write for Catalog 
LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 





Cor. Walnut and 13th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE IDEAL HOTEL 
of Philadelphia 
NEW, MODERN, LUXURIOUS 


Convenient to railroad stations, shopping centers and points of general interest 
Sanitary conditions throughout. Fireproof construction. All linen sterilized daily 


, With bath, $2.50 per day 
upwards. Wire for accommodations at our expense. 


EUGENE G- MILLER, Manager. 
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ne MEDITERRANEAN 


BY THLE 


WHITE STAR LINE 


z SAILING ALTERNATELY FROM 
in NEW YORK 
NE Ee SLODe EOIN, 


S 
7 \f via the Azores and Madeira to 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Genoa, 


Naples and Alexandria 








t for the Fall and Winter to the charming coast resorts of the Mediterran 
Orient by the fine, large, fast and magnificently appointed and equipped twin-screw steamers 
SAILING FROM NEW YORK SAILING FROM BOSTON 
*Cretic,”” 13,507 tons, Nov. 3, Dec. 6, Mar. 30 | acl _ ** Canopic,” 12,096 tons, Nov. 17, Jan. 12, Feb. 23, Apr. ¢ 
Cedric,”” 21,035 tons, Nov. 29, Jan. 5, Feb.16 | “Xecmnersinthe ‘* Republic,” 15,378 tons, Dec. 1, Feb. 2, Mar 
‘* Celtic,’’ 20, 904 tons, Jan. 19, Mar \ world 6 tn *? 
“Republic,” 15,378 tons, Apr. 20, May 28, July 2 Romanic,”’ 11,394 tons, Apr. 27, June § 
Send for Illustrated booklet ‘‘A,"’ rates and full particulars 
\lso service mm New York ‘ers Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool Further information from any Agent of the 
or the COMPANY: S OFFICES 
Broa New Yor yoo Locust Street, St. I 41 King Street East. Tor 
¥ Street, I t 13206 F Street, N.W., Washing TD. o East 6th Str t. I 
r ( go 19 St. Charles Street New Orle 4 Monadr & § San I 
r Pt 1 r21 South Third Street, Minnea ; 17 St. Sacrament Street. 4 












rHI 





INTERNATIONAL TRAVELERS CHECKS issued by the Company are payable everywhere and offer the best 


facilities for the safe conveyance f funds 








DENTISTS recommend 
DOCTORS _ prescribe 
CHEMISTS endorse 
DRUGGISTS sell 












CAIRO, FIRST CATARACT, KHARTOUM. 


During the season 65 of Cook’s steamers will leave 
Cairo. First departure November 13, Special pri 


vate Le amers and dahabeahs for families and small 
The Oxygen Tooth Powder — ; 


rhe 40th Annual Series of Tours to 


WHY? Egypt a mw Holy Land 













1907. 
x Be 35th Annual Series of Select Parties, 
4s . each limited to 13. members, sail Nov. 10, 29, 1906, 
Because it Ss the right Jan. 5, 1907, for six months leisurely travel 





thing for the teeth. Around the World 


- Visiting Egypt, India, Burma, Ceylon. the Straits 
Ous booklet on “Oxygen and Calox Settlements, China, Japan and Hawaii. High- 


‘iis you all about it, and a sample class arrangements throughout. 
oat free will show you its worth, 
























Individual Travel Tickets Everywhere 


Of all druggists, or by mail pre- THOS. COOK & SON, 


pai or c. 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 















Our name guarantees the product CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, ETc 
McKESSON é& ROBBINS | and 125 Offices Abroad. 
Dept. C, 91 Fulton St., Now York | ESTABLISHED 1841 
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SEABOARD 


ALR LINE RAILWAY 
SHORTEST AND QUICKEST ROUTE TO ALL OF FLORIDA 








k 


Spend a Golden Christmas or a Golden New Year at the Tampa Bay Hotel 


Situated in a veritable tropical Garden of Eden. Oranges, Orange-trees, Orange blossoms, and a wealth 
of flowers, tropical trees and shrubs. Ideal fishing and boating, hunting, motoring, driving and other 
outdoor sports and entertainments. Ybor City, typically Cuban, and the only really foreign city in this 
country, is a part of Tampa and makes more Cuban cigars than Havana. 
For interesting illustrated booklet, address 
CHARLES B. RYAN. General Passenger Agent, W.E CONKLYN, G. E.P.A., 
Portsmouth, Va. 1183 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Cc. L. LONGSDORF, New England Passenger Agent, 360 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 














RAYMOND: WHITCOMB’S 


TOURS AND TICKETS 


CALIFORNIA ¢2.55i:1 


Trains of 
Sleeping, Dining, Library and Observation Cars 
leave the East frequently and run through to the 
Pacific Coast without the usual change of cars. 
Either one-way, round-trip, or tickets including 
all expenses sold with these trains. Stop-overs, 
services of agents, forwarding of mails, etc. 


MEXICO Finely equipped trains 
with Dining Cars afford 
every facility in seeing 
places of historic and picturesque interest in Mexico 


that could not otherwise be visited comfortably. 
Interpreters provided. 


EVROPE—ORIENT 


Fall and Winter Tours: book free by mail. De- 
partures Nov,, Dec., Jan., Feb. All Mediter- 
ranean Countries, including The Nile, Greece, 
Constantinople, Bulgaria, Servia, Hungary, Paris 
and London, Parties limited. Everything the best. 











Rallroad and Steamship Tickets everywhere. 
Send for Book, mentioning information desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


New York: 25 Union Square 
Boston: 306 Washington St. Chicago: 183 BE. Jackson Boulevard hhive Aer 
Philadelphia ; 1005 Chestnut St. Pittsburg: Park Bidg., Fifth Ave. GEO. J CHARLTON, Cemtanc a 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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PINEHURST 
~ NORTH CAROLINA ~— 


(Founded by James W. Tufts.) 


THE LEADING HOTEL AND RECREATION RESORT OF THE SOUTH 
PINEHURST is located in the center of the sandy, long-leaf-pine 
section of North Carolina, about midway between 


the coast and the mountains 


PINEHURS has four hotels, with varying prices, fifty-two 
‘ cottages and a splendid preparatory school 


HOLLY INN opens November 20th; CAROLINA, January 11th; 
BERKSHIRE AND HARVARD, early in January 


PINEHURS has the best golf links south of Washington. There 
are two separate courses, one of 18 and one of 9 
holes. Frequent tournaments. 
PINEHURS has a large livery of sclected saddle and driving 
horses and a well-known teacher of riding 
PINEHURST offers exclusive shooting privileges on a Game Pre- 
serve of 35,000 acres, with expert guides and kennels 
of trained dogs 
PINEHURST’S sanitary conditions are absolutely perfect and 
are inspected and indorsed by experts 
PINEHURST is the only resort in the country from which con- 
sumptives are absolutely excluded 
Through Pullman Service via Seaboard Air Line or Southern Railway. 
Only one night out from New York, Boston and Cincinnati. 


Don’t fail to send for literature, illustrating the out-of-door features 
of PINEHURST and giving full details of its attractions. 


Address Office of Pinehurst Manager, 


PINEHURST, North Carolina, 


or LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, Boston, Mass 
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“The 20th Century Limited” 


FASTEST LONG DISTANCE TRAIN IN THE 
WORLD. 960 MILES IN 18 HOURS 
VIA THE 


‘* America’s Greatest Railroad ”’ 


This magnificent train is equipped with Pullman 


cars of the very latest design, and has all the special 

features which have made the New York Central ser- 

vice so deservedly popular. Barber, Fresh and Salt 

Water Baths, Valet, Ladies’ Maid, Manicure, Stock 

and Market Reports, Telephone, Stenographer, etc. 
A dozen other fast trains between 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 


AND 
BUFFALO, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS 
CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS, THE WEST AND 
SOUTHWEST 


Cc. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, New York 
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soap and brush---and in 2 to 5 minutes 
the harshest beard can be smoothly 
shaved from the tenderest skin, with greater com- 
fort than you have ever experienced from your 
pet razor or your favorite barber. 


Yet the cost is less than 2 cents a week for a He Size 

, ‘ th of the 
perfect shave every day in the year, Think of the ME Gillette 
money and time the Gillette Razor saves its ONE Safety 
MILLION satisfied users! Reser 


ty Ready for 
NO STROPPING NO HONING! = 
ALWAYS SHARP 


Gillette double-edged wafer blades are so hard and keen that each blade 4 Triple 
ives an average of more than 20 perfect shaves. When dulled, throw away as a 3 Sil 
used pen. A new blade inserted in a second. Extra blades cost 50 cents for ten. : — 


THE FINEST RAZOR IN THE WORLD ee Fisted 


The Gillette Razor is built like a watch, and its sturdy frame will last a 
lifetime. If you could visit the Gillette Factory and see the minute care with 
which each individual blade is tempered, ground, honed, stropped and 
then tested with human hair as a barber tests his blade, you would 


understand why the Gillette Razor is notto be compared with any 
other razor ever made. 


Playing Cards. 
Prices: Triple silver-plated holder and 12 tested blades (24 keen edges) in a hand- For 25c. 
some leather case, $5. Standard combination set with triple silver-plated soap and brush = ts ¢ 
holders, $7.50. Other sets in gold and silver. Extra blades, 10 for 50c. ave yy wnt ~~ 
N , " ry 7 reTrv not use the Gillette Razor, 
Sold by Drug, Cutlery and Hardware dealers everywhere, most of | ee eee — 
whom make the 30-day free trial offer. If yours wont, write us and paid s full pack of so-cont 
re playing cards; round cor 
we will. ner, gold edges, celluloid 
Write today for illustrated booklet. 


finish, in handsome gold 

















Gillette 


embossed leatherette tele- 


s Gillette Sales Company, 213 Times Bldg., New York [Sore case. Send today. 


Gillette S2fe 


NO STROPPING,NO HONING. Ae3 640) om ‘s 























Made of the best “ bristles” 
“backs” prot ible — put 
gether by tl most skilled 
labor, in an absolutely clean 
and sanitary factory —the 
largest and most com 
plete in the world. 
DUPONT BRUSHES 
outlast several or- 
dinary brushes— 
but cost no more. 


Hundreds of 
Stvles—in all 
woods— 

REAL 
EBONY 

bone, pearl, 
ivory—jor 

hair, teeth, 
face, hands, 
clothes, etc. Atall 
good stores. If 
mot at your 
dealer's, kindly 
write us and 

ve will see 

that you 

are sup 


plied. 
FREE BOOKLET 


explaining how to se- 
lect and take cere of 
Brushes, etc., sent on receipt 
of your name and dealer's. 
FE. DUPONT & CO.,, 
PARIS, BEAUVAIS, LONDON 
New York Office, 26-28 Washington Place 


AND OFF LIKE A COAT 





is the mark on the right 


Coat Shirt 


The Coat Shirt that first won the endorse- 
ment of the dealer and consumer, the 
best and most popular coat shirt. Should 
any dealer try to make you believe other 
coat shirts are as good, don’t be misled— 
insist on the label. In white or color- 
fast fabrics. $1.50 and up. 
Monarch Shirts $1.00 and $1.25 

Write for ‘* To-day’s Shirt,’’ a booklet 

that will interest you. 


CLUETT, PEABODY 4&4 CO., 
437 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 





| Fond Adventures — 


By Maurice Hewlett 


has written nothing so paipitating with the full and splendid 
life of the Middle Ages. It is romance of the rarest qualit 


Price, $1.50 


| Rarper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 


| 

| Since the publication of The Forest Lovers, Mr. Hewlett 
| 

| 

| 





When You Buy An Overgarment 
having a Velvet Collar see that it is a 


Dragonia Crocknot Velvet Collar 


Which Positively Will Not Crock—On all good Coats 
Ask your Dealer. Write for interesting booklet—F R RE 


N. ERLANGER, BLUMGART& CO. 
93-99 Prince Street, New York. 











Three Dollars 
andEightyfive 
cents, prepaid 


Soft, Handsome, Durable 


Also Mocha, Kid, Kazan, and Reindeer 

Gloves, unlined and silk lined 
Natural Black Galloway fur 
Black and Brown Frisian and Black Dog Skin Coat 
lined coats, with blended Muskrat ur Russian Ma 
of Otter or Persian Lamb. Send us cow or horse b 
or other skins, and let us tan them for you, « 
and moth-proof, for Robes, Coats, Rugs or Gloves, * 
pays the freight."" We do robe, rug and coat making, also repair 
work, taxidermy and head mounting. We buy no hides, skins, 
raw furs or Ginseng. Write for Catalogue, mentioning this magazine. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
°16 Mill Street, Rochester, New York 
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No misleading, fancy names are on 
Root’s Tivoli St: ands ard Underwear, 
Root’ sec ‘armelhair,” “ Natural U ndyed 
Wool,” “Lambswool,” “ Merino,” etc. 
are all just what they are called, Strictly 
true to label, noble in quality, modest in 
price. For over half a century growing 
in favor. 

Sold by leading dealers in all chief 
cities. If not by yours, write to 


zy Root’s Underwear 
=, \ 1 Greene St., 
= > New York 





The Perfect Fitting, Popular Priced 


Munsing Union Suits 
For Men, Women and Children 
Sensible, Serviceable, Satisfactory 


No other underwear combines so many good 
qualities and is so moderate in cost. A daily 
production of 10,000 garments is insufficient 
to supply the demand. Whether considered 
from the standpoint of health, comfort, 
durability, appearance or price, the Munsing 
Underwear merits your patronage. A trial order 
will convince you. nd six cents in stamps for 
illustrated style book, samples of fabric and 
Doll's Dainty Pink or Blu ue Undervests. 


One vest for three two cent staraps. 
Two vests for five two cent stamps. 


The Northwestern Knitting Co. 
249 Lyndale Ave. No., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
The best equipped knitting mill in the United States, 


ADVERTISER, 
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Children’s Night Clothes 
and Day Dress 


—everything needed in wearing apparel 
for their sleeping and waking hours, 
is listed in an attractive variety of new 


styles and materials in our illustrated 


Fali Catalogue, 


copy of which will be mailed to any 
address on receipt of 4 cts. for postage. 

This entire establishment is devoted 
exclusively to outfitting the young. 
Through our Mail Order Department 
its unequalled facilities are at the ser- 
vice of every household, regardless of 


location, Please 


Address Dept. 6, 


60-62 W. 23d St.. NEW YORK 


We have no branch stores—no agents. 
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fe As JEWSBURY & BROWNS RELA 


- ORIENTAL 
&. TOOTH PASTE 


es 
q 
N. 





Will make your teeth pearly white and sound. 
Removes Tartar. Preserves the Gums. 


Jee ENGLAND'S 
hes 4, FAVORITE DENTIFRICE 


* 
ane'ss 


100 Years in Use 

ile ; 

\\ 4s, PREPARED BY cf 5 f Imparts a delicate fragrance to the breath. 
’ 


‘oo f : 
7 fury &® Contains the most valuable vegetable anti- 
Vo* F Owen cntt™ 


Ba STER ES septics for cleansing the mouth. 
ee = F.R. ARNOLD & CO., - New York be 
) ; MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago mporting 


A gents 








B 


‘Physicians Prescribe 


is, ma TRIACOL 


> — i _ TRIACOL (Alpers) has been accepted by physi- 
6) Of ii S yr An : ’ cians as the most perfect combination of certain 
. approved remedial agents for the treatment and 

=f q cure of diseases of the organs of respiration. 


COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, 
BRONCHIAL ASTHMA 

















and other diseases of the respiratory organs promptly 

No. 471 | Eaude Cologne yield to the action of this s . entific prepar: ation. : 
TRIACOL (Alpers) is not a patent medicine. It 
is _an exquisite and is a strictly ethical preparation, extensively and 
iSatoremsuble tm the successfully used in hospitals and in private medical 


in practice 
home and sick room. Let us send you a booklet telling what TRIACOL 


ASK FOR (Alpers) has done and is doing in the cure of coughs, 


6 " = ” bronchitis, etc. 
Forty Seven-Eleven Thousands of physicians approve TRIACOL and 


. MUL praise it 
oo. by At all Department Stores cnd Druggists. 


| MULHENS & KROPFF, || Price, $1.00. Express Prepaid. 
ag weap. THE ALPERS CHEMICAL CO., 


Send 30 cents for 2 oz. 


sample bottle. JN Dept. 23 4 White St., New York 





« BR AO Se oe OO 
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OUTWEAR THREE ORDINARY KINDS” ¥ 


Better, more comfortable, easier than any other sus- ‘ 
pender, Light or Heavy weights, 1 long at 
extra cost, with sweat-proof, non-rusting buckles, un- 
breakable, pliable leather ends and shoulder straps that 
stand wear and tear. Bull Dog Suspenders make gifts 
that every man and boy will appreciate. 

Attractively Boxed in Single Pairs for the Holidays. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS, 
Money Back if they 


or extra ho 


or by mail, postpaid, for Fifty Cents 
don’t Satisfy. 


HEWES & POTTER / 


Largest Suspender Makers in the World 


DEPT. 26, 87 LINCOLN ST., BOSTON, MASS. ff 


Our useful, refreshir Bull Dog Suspender ff 
Comb and Case m 1,4 paid, for Te f 
Ce nstructive B j 


klet, “* Style, or How 
tly,”” sent free to all who 
e 


Aint % 


Prettiest, 
Daintiest, 
Softest 
> Made 


IMPORTANT MATTERS | 
KEPT BEFORE THE EYE 
Little things and details where 


they will be attended to at the 
right time. 


A WONDERFUL HELP 
FOR BUSY MEN 


t thing I ever used in my offi 
t has saved me over $8 
ace y work he er.”” 
A. J. THOMPSON, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


T = 
Pigs: 
TUE doen 
Phone Morgan Otis 
Chang ad~ hee Clans 

Wake Retradi ve 
No. 481 


Women’s $1.25 
Children’s 1.00 


DELIVERED 


Comfy Moccasin 


Made of pure “Comfy Felt,” soft leather 
soles with one inch of carded wool between 
felt inner sole and felt 
and leather outer soles, 
making a perfect cushion 
tread. Ideal for the bed- 

room. 


Colors: Red, Pink, Navy Blue, 
Light Blue; Gray and Lavender 


Williams Conlract 
Baws ts 


Slrany 
| ; 


Dated cards from tray are carried 

in the handy leather pocket case, 2 to 

4 weeks at atime. To-day’s card 
always at the front. No leaves t 
turn. Any card found instantly 
Extra cards for things to be re 
tained, keeping all memoranda 

| where they can be found. 
SMALI 

» $2.00 
2.50 


silt 
OF Canes 
2% 14% 

on 
315% 
Express prepaid on receipt of price. 
ine Morocco Case, quartered o 


Cheeks accepted . LARGE 


Gen k tray and cards 
R y ards “1 
ather ¢ estnut tray and cards 
35 oo” Future years’ cards . 
st cards for 
the rest of th ear free. 
thts, . . 21,50 to 36,00 
Bookiet Free. 
Memindex, 
THE 


Pocket Card System 


A valuable card index 
for desk use. Helps you 
to plan your work and 





LEATHER, 


work your plan. 
YOU NEED IT. GET IT NOW 
Wilson Memindex Co. 


79 Mill Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


POCKET 
GARD GASE 


Handsome slipper bag to keep them in, sent for 25 cents extra. 
Send for CATALOGUE No. 25 showing many new styles. 
DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 








c 119 West 23d Street, New York. - 
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Mr. Dooley 


HIS WIT AND WISDOM 
ca 


IN THREE VOLUMES 


ca 


R. DOOLEY” needs no intro- 
duction to American readers. 

During the past few years ‘‘ Mr. Dooley” 
has done more to brighten the pages 
of the periodical press in this country 
than any other humorous writer or — a 
group of writers has done. ‘‘Mr. Doo- 
ley’’ opened a new and rich vein in American humorous literature. But 
his shrewd comment and laughable dialogues with his friend ‘‘ Mr. Hennessy” 
are more than a text for laughter. They are full of wise reflections—sharply 
satirical at times, again broadly ludicrous—upon the trend of great public events 
and life in general. It is this element in ‘‘Mr. Dooley” that has made his 
**Observations,”’ ‘‘Opinions,’”’ and ‘‘ Philosophy’? more than the light reading 
of the moment. The humor is sparkling, clear, and highly good-humored, 
but, underneath, is American common-sense in its most terse and characteristic 
expression. 


Now, for the first time, Mr. Dooley’s Works, so to speak, have been collected 
and published in three uniform volumes. They are permanently bound in dark- 
green cloth; they are carefully printed from clear, clean-cut type, on good paper, 
with wide margins. The three volumes are sold, with a year’s subscription for 
either HAaRPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, HARPER’s Bazar, or THE 
NortH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


OUR OFFER 


We will send you the set of three volumes, all charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00, and 
enter your name as a subscriber for either HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, Har- 
PER’S Bazar, or THE Nortu AMERICAN Review for one year. If you do not like the books 
when they reach you, send them back at our expense and we will return the $1.00. If you 
do like them, send us $1.00 a month for five months until the total amount, $6.00, is paid. 
In writing, state which periodical you wish. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


“In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Lithaemia, 
and the like, Its Action is Prompt and Lasting.” 


George Ben. Johnston, M. D., LL.D., 2ichmond, Va., Ex-President Southern 
Surgical and Gynecological Association, Ex-President Virginia Medical Society, and Professor 
of Gynecology and Abdominal Surgery, Medical College of Virginia: ‘‘ If I were asked 
what mineral water has the widest range of ae I would unhesitatingly answer, 
In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Lithaemia, 
BUFFALO LITHIA, and the like, its beneficial effects are prompt and lasting. 
- - « Almost any case of Pyelitis and Cystitis will be alleviated by it, and many 
cured. I have had evidence of the undoubted Disintegrating, Solvent and Eliminat- 
ing powers of this water in Renal Calculus, and have known its long continued use to 
permanently break up the gravel-forming habit.’’ 





D+. Joseph Holt, of New Orleans, Ex-President of the State Board of Health of 
Louisiana, says: I in 2ffections of the kidneys and 
have prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER urinary passages, particularly in 
Gouty subjects in Albuminuria, and in irritable condition of the Bladder and 
Urethra in females. The results satisfy me of its extraordinary value in a large class 


of cases usually most difficult to treat.’’ 
Medical testimony on request. 


For Sale by General Drug and Mineral Water Trade, 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 





(Established 1879.) 
“Cures While You Sleep” 


ee ae Croup, Liquid Court Plaster 
Bronchitis, Coughs, immediately dries, forming = tough, transparent, 


pang — le Y~ - »* heals Cuts, Abra- 
. * sions, Hang-N a and Split or 
D i pht h eria , Cata rr h . Fingers, Burns, Blisters, ete. Instant! sellieves 

. * . Chilblains, Frosted Ears, — of Insects, 
Confidence can be placed in a remedy Chafed or Blistered Feet, Callous Spots, ete., ete. 


. A coating on the sensitive parts will protect the 
which for a quarter of a century has earned feet from being chafed or blistered by new or heav 


. . L . shoes. MECHANICS, SPORTSMEN, BICYCLI 
unqualified prase. Restful nights are assured on, in fact all of us, are lable ea eal 
Cresolene is a Boon to scratch or scrape our skin. “ NEW-SKIN”’ wil 
at once. < pe bt hy — wee a not wash oF en enan is 

aon namie applied the injury is forgotten, as ** NEW-SKI) 
A LL DRUGGISTS. | makes a temporary new skin until the broken ekin 
Send Postal for Descriptive is healed under it. * Paint it with ‘ New-Skin’ 
shen ee and forget it,”’ is literally true. 

Cresolene Antiseptic CAUTION: WE GUARANTEE our claims for 
Throat T ablets for the “NEW-SKIN.”’ No one guarantees substitutes or 
srritated tt f imitations trading on our reputation, and the guar- 
uritated throat, of your antee of an imitator would be worthless anyway, 

ruggist or from us, 10c. ALWAYS INSIST ON GETTING New-Snin’ 
in stamps. Sample size, 10¢. Family size (like rere a 
‘Two ounce bottles (for surgeons and hospitals), 50¢. 

The Vapo-Cresolene Co. AT THE DRUGGISTS, or we will mail a package 


180 Fulton St., N. Y. anywhere in the United States on receipt of price, 
a yg I Douglas Mfg. Co. Depts #0. awe Vath : 
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HAIR ON 
FACE 
Ni aked 
AND 


ARMS 


INSTANTLY 
REMOVET 

WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 
THE MO 


DELICATE 


N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was 
accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and 
on washing afterward itwas discovered that the 

hair was completely removed. 

discovery MODENE. It is absolutely harmless, 
but works sure results. Apply for a few minutes 
and the hair disappears as if by magic. It Cannot 

Fail. If the growth be light, one application will 

remove it; the heavy growth, such as the beard or 

growth on moles, may require two or more appli 
cations, and without slightest injury or unpleasant 
feeling when applied or ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes electrolysis. 
Used by people of refinement, and recommended 
y who have tested It« merits 
Modene sent by wail, in safety mailing-cases (securely 
sealed), on receipt of @1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, 
with your full address written plainly. Postage-stamps taken. 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO, 
DEPT. 116. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Every Bottle Guaranteed. 
{We Offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injery. 


We named the new 








Promoted by Shampoos of 


tic 
>Smip 


And light dressings of CUTICURA, 
the great Skin Cure and sweetest 
of emollients. 


This treatment at once stops fall- 
ing hair, removes crusts, scales, and 
dandruff, destroys hair parasites, 
soothes irritated, itching surfaces, 
stimulates the hair follicles, loosens 
the scalp skin, supplies the roots 
with energy and nourishment, and 
makes the hair grow upon a sweet, 
wholesome, healthy scalp, when all 
else fails. 
geet, Soe Necienat, see. Lin Som of Cneaeione Doated 
Pills, 25c. per vial of 60). Depots: London, 27 Charter- 


house 8q.; Paris, 5 Rue de la Paix; Boston, 137 Columbus 
Are. Potter Db & Chem. Corp., ree 











@@™ Send for “All A dout the 











The Peter Newell 
Illustrated Editions 


nw Carroll’s Work 


Three sumptuous volumes, each illus- 
trated with forty full-page drawings 
by Peter Newell, and decorative bor- 
ders on every page. 


Alice in Wonderland 


Through the Looking-Glass 
The Hunting of the Snark 


and Other Poems 


Uniformly bound in White Vellum, with Title 
in Gold, Crown 8vo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Tops, 
with over-cover in green and gold. Separate 
volumes in a box, each $3.00 met, postage extra, 
Set of three volumes in a box, $9.00, 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 
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{WhenYou Lookin Your Mirror }):2==3 
Ar eS You Satisfied ? Dies fem any other ail 


ment write me fully and | 


will frankly tell you, with- 
Woman Can Have Good Health out charge, if] can help you. 
efined Face and Gwod Figure . ‘ 


2 Too short 
VERY WOMAN should preserve her health, # : APR BS Thin chest 
E » beauty, poise and, with these, “ = : Thin arms 


happiness. It is my success in tr g i | oe bok yn 5 
20,000 women and my knowledge of ope my ' hs Preadnent hips 
' work has done for them that makes me know I ae il Wis Protruding abdomem 
| can do as much for you. P j 


Let me give you Do ou stand correctly 
Let me give you scaiieten lood supply or : - oe amen 


Do you walk gracefully 
jon; a nervous system in which nerve center Hi ; fe eg ene 


a Lame back 
properly directs the —_ it controls. Theresultant ‘ Dullness 
vitality will enable you to resist disease, and Nerves 
I will make you what you were intended to Bendeches 
trong, happy, graceful, beautiful—loving and be- Dizziness 
with a mental calm which is life power and el |e 
true beauty, making your life asatisfactionto yourself, ay Liver 
making youthe deck and admiration of your friends. =x men 
Give me 15 minutes of your time each 
Ay a day, in your own poms. by following m Colds 
be little care wa Rhe imatism 
you need to make you the ideal womar. yA Do not lation 
. that app tns ot Cone, Blood 
aod beauty know it powble I iy your health or Sure 
it for thousa ave Dangeveus MISS COCROFT aT HER DESK not mentioned here? 


Occupation ? 
I use no drugs. | Sear toiah © Guat exanes tell, If 1 cannot help you I will tell you so. What is your age? 


Do think *T, Motherhood" means devotion of mother to her f mily Married or Single ? 
ad neglect o of herself? True?—No, the t the true mother is true to her om Write me TODAY! 
preservi: 


ing and herself, that she may be ot greatest service 
to her The true mother keeps beautiful and young, that she ma: be a true wife— 
he Sikes her husband, his joy, rest, help and inspiration, and enjoy the confidence and Preonag of her children. 
If you could sit beside me, at my desk, I om if I would, show you, daily, hundreds of letters from pupils I have helped. 
I never violate a confidence, never show a letter without permission; but here are a few snatches from one moraing's mail: 
What My Pupils Say of My Work 
I wish every nervous teacher could know what benefit is to be derived from your physical culture 
I have lost 73 pounds, and was never better. I look ten years younger. 
My constipation and biliousness are entirely relieved 
Just think how I have gained,since I began with you, from 112to 13744 Ibs. in one yen: 
My catarchand lungs are much better and my body, which was a bony, crc 
berinning to look like your picture of correct poise 
My head is steady, the confused feeling having passed away. It is the best spent money ever used for myself 
just think, Miss Cocroft, before I took up your work I could not eat anything without the greatest distress, 
and new! think I coald DIGEST TACKS. I am so happy. 


How to Stand Remember, | give you age gemenel tnctryction, after coestel andy of your symptoms and condition. When 


uest details about lessons, | you, Free, a booklet sho how to stand and walk 
and Walk samestin, wie culled cumnt pubeler Sour douing table. — - 


on ~~. lettin: kno faults of fi . I will make 
Ertan sey a per cam nd wl yon tow wer Ten help you ont, out Lee wl fel 
Lsdteenhih than eaten 1 Ravetinal, mee pub ten int foe permite Pete tae 
SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 23 57 Washington Street, CHICAGO 


Author of “ Growth in Silence,” “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Etc. 











r 
~oked structure, is actually 











SS ?$§$]- LSS 
NOTE— Miss Cocrott, as President of Physical Culture Extension Work in America, needs no further introduction, 


ERVOUSNES Exhausted or Debilitated 


Nerve Force from any Cause 


Cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 
(Dr. J. F. Cnurcuity’s Formula) and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 
They contain no Mereury, Iron, Cantharides, Merphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, ete. 
The Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the best, safest, 
and most effective treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally impaired, as it reaches 
the root of the ailment. Our remedies are the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money 
can buy and science produce; therefore we cannot offer free samples. 
Price, ONE DOLLAR r Box 

by Seeked Mail No Humbug, C, O. D., or Treatment Scheme. 


PERSONAL OPINIONS: Dear Sirs : I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Manganese for liver and kidney complaints in my ow 


ie rson and received much benefit, so I will enclose five dollars and will ask you to send me as much as you can by 
express prepa unt, u rut we can get it through the regular channels. I am confident it is just what I hay 
lam Pp res rit ng your Hyp phosphites of Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the 
I know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medic 
Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 











been in search of for many 
preparation Yours sincerely, Dr. T. J. WEST. 
equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility.—ADOLPH BEHRE, M.D., Professor of 


Send for free treatise 


nd for free a’ Winchester & Co., Chemists, 585 Beekman Bidg., N.Y. **¢g}she¢ 
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Books for Young People 


THE BEAUTIFUL STORY 
OF DORIS AND JULIE 


By Gertrude Smith 


Author of “ Little Precious,” Etc. 









A merry and entertaining story of two poor little sisters 
who are adopted by a wealthy maiden lady, who gives them 
all sorts of good times. Lady Eldora, a great white Angora 
cat; Percy May, the little black pony that takes them to 
school; and a pet, tame blue-jay, make their appearance 
in the story; while the chapters that tell about the little 
playhouse in Crab-Apple Lane, with its tiny kitchen in which 
can made delicious little waffles and pancakes and apple- 
pies for tea-parties, will particular!y delight little folks. 


With Fourteen Full-page Illustrations in Color by W. E. Mears. =" 0STRAtIOw From “Tue neauTivut 


” 


STORY OF DORIS AND JULI 
Ornamented Cloth, $1.30 net ' 


WEE WINKLES THE CRYSTAL 
AND SNOWBALL | SCEPTRE 


By Gabrielle E. Jackson By Philip Vernll Mighels 


Author of “ Wee Winkles and Wide- Awake” Author of “ Bruveoer Jim's Baby” 
















A companion volume to ‘Wee Winkles There is a flavor of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe”’ 
and Wide-Awake,” published last year. about Mr. Mighels’ new story for boys. 
Snowball is a pet pony, who plays an im- The hero, while on a balloon trip, meets 
portant rdle in the story, and indirectly with an accident and is left on an un- 
the author teaches many useful thing known island. The story, which is brim- 
about the care and harnessing of ponies, ming with adventure, tells of the strange 
how to drive them, etc. Care and kind- but clever expedients the lad has to resort 
ness for all pets is the keynote of the story to, and also of the strange race of creatures 


that he found on the island 


Illustrated by Mary Theresa Hart. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


POEMS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS 


By Will Carleton 


futhor of “ Over the Hill to the Poor-House,” Ete. 






































Will Carleton has written a number of poems peculiarly adapted to younger readers. 
These have all now been collected into one volume, only such poems being included as the 
boys and girls themselves will understand. The verses are typically American, picturing 
the joys of outdoor life and sport, commemorating those historic anniversarie’ which are of 
so much importance in a child's school-life, sketching scenes from American history, and 
suggesting lessons in pluck and heroism. The collection affords both serious memorial 
verse for readings and recitations and delightfully humorous tales in rhyme. 











Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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MENNEN'S 


Borate cum 


OUTDOOR CHILDREN 


are healthy children. Send them into the open air, but 
don’t neglect | to protect t their little hands and faces 
crows the pai happing and chafing which w apten 

r widoor . ports indie *t on tender skins. The best 
protection ir the daily use of 


ME N N E N’S BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 
Put up in non- -refillable boxes, for your protection. 
If Mennen’s face is on the cover, it's genuine, 
that’s a arantee of purity. Delightfulafter shav- 
ng. Sold everywhere, or by mail 2 cts. 
Sample free. 


Gerhard Mennen Co. Newark, N. J. 


Try Mennen’s Violet( Borated) Talcum Powder 
Cit bas the scent of fresh cut Violets) 





The Accomplice 


By FREDERICK TREVOR HILL 


It is within bounds to say that it is the very best novel 
inded on a crime ana its unravelling that has been published 
a decade—and we do not forget Conan Doyle or Raffles 
ther.— NASHVILLE AMERICAN. Price, $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
WHEN INSTALLING STEAM HEAT 
do not overlook the iter of valves, for no 
matter what kind of boiler may be used, inferior 
valves will detract from the efficiency of your plant. 
Specify and insist on having 


JENKINS BROS. VALVES 


they are absolutely guaranteed. 
Vrite for our new booklet,**Valve Troudies, and 
How to Avoid Them.” 


JENKINS BROS, 75 John Street, New Vork 





THIS IS 
WORTH 
26 CENTS | 


That you may know from personal experi 
ence the enjoyment of modulated electric light 
and the economy which HYLO Bulbs give. 
we make this advertisement worth 26 cents 
to you, as follows: 

Long-distance HYLO Bulb is worth $1.25. 
Write name and address won this advertisement 
and take to your electrician and he will sell you 
one Long-distance HY LO Bulb for 99c 

HYLO Bulbs are the “turn down,” “turn up” in electric 
lighting. With a Long-distance HYLO you can put the 
switch under your pillow and turn on the light any time. It’s 
great. Let your electrician show you. 

All HYLO Bulbs are sold on the “ money back ” plan. You 
take no chances. Now, why not enjoy che up-to-date con- 
veniences in life and home luxury, especially when they bring 
you economy. Do not order just one. Get a dozen and give 
the HYLO a fair trial. One lamp in every room, even if 
you send back 11 lamps when the trial is up. If your electri 
cian will not sell you HYLO, write to us 


THE PHELPS CO., 37 Rowland Sé., Detroit, Mich. 





What is a 
Hot-Air Pump? 


| gt is practically a little stove with a pump at- 
tached, and any man, woman or child who can 

light a little fire in a stove can run a Rider 
or an Ericsson Hot-Air Pump. A skilled engineer 
can pump a lot of water with an explosion engine, 
and a wind-mill will deliver it part of the time, but 
the Hot-Air Pump’s superiority to" either Tics tn its 
simplicity and its constancy, that is, no high-priced 
engineer 15 required and it 1s absolutely independent 
of the wind. When the wind blows, of course, a 
wind-mill is a cheap purveyor of water, but for a 
constant, dependable water supply a Hot-Air 
Pump 1s far and away the cheapest method ob- 
tainable. True, it is an engine, but one of very low 
power, just enough for its particular purpose—pump- 
ing water. A double handful of coal, a little oil in 
a lamp, or a quart or two of gasoline will run a Hot- 
Air Pump for hours and deliver thousands of 
gallons. The hot air from this small amount of fuel 
is sufficient to move the piston, and when the fire 
is once started, es pec ially when oil or gasoline is 
used, the pump is automatic, requires no watching 
and will run itself all day,—so much for cheapness 








and ense of operation. 

At present more than 40,000 of these pumps are 
in use; their number has been gradually increasing 
during the past forty years throughout the world. 
They are, in a way, an indication of the spread of 
civilization and those modern household necessities 
once so rare as to be luxuries in the country dis- 
tricts, 4. ¢e., the bath and running water in the 
house. But, you ask, are not these engines danger- 
ous or likely to explode? Not in the least—ex- 
plosion is a physical impossibility, no matter how 
brisk your fire; that is the difference between a 
steam engine and one worked by hot-air; the 
former is a machine of high, the latter one of low 
power. Again, the Hot-Air Pump is small, incon- 
spicuous and portable. It can be tucked away in 
a corner of your cellar, in the barn or woodshed, no 
elaborate structure is required, such as a wind-mill 
tower. You simply lay a pipe to the nearest or 
most convenient well, spring or running brook, and 
there you are, with your water delivered in abun- 
dance every day in the year. Well,—did we hear 














you ask the price? It is not much. Is $108 high 
for a pump which will supply all your household 
water for a generation? 

Lack of space prevents our telling you all the 
good points about a Hot-Air Pump. Will you 
write, therefore, to the office nearest your residence 
for our special catalogue H. It will be mailed you 
with our compliments and with pleasure. 

Here are the offices: 

35 Warren Street, New York 

239 Franklin Street, Boston 

40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 

40 North 7th Street, Philadelphia 

234 Craig Street West, Montreal, P. Q. 
22 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S. W. 
Amargura 96, Havana, hwnd 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. 
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GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-iresident and Secretary 





FIDELITY This Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLANEOUS 
LIABILITY | LINES of insurance for THIRTY YEARS, and has built up gradually and 

prudently A VERY LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS. Its annua! 
ACCIDENT income from premiums is about FIVE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS of dollars 
HEALTH Its business is protected by assets of about SEVEN AND THREE-QUARTER 

MILLIONS, including an unearned premium reserve of over THREE MILLIONS 
STEAM BOILER | of dollars, and a special reserve pts mae contingent claims of nearly ONE 
ELEVATOR AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS. It has paid over TWENTY-THREE MILLIONS 
PLATE GLASS to its policy holders FOR LOSSES. Its constant effort is to give to its clients 
not only INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective INSPECTION and 
BURGLARY ADJUSTING SERVICES. 


FLY WHEEL INSURANCE THAT INSURES 


CAPITAL, - $1,000,000.00 SURPLUS, - $1,993,361.71 


DUMONT CLARKE, a5 a } WM. J. MATHESON, 
WM. P. DIXON, Gg. LOW, - DIRECTORS: ) HENRY E. PIERREPONT, W- EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 
ALFRED W. HOYT, J, G. MeCULLOUGH, ANTON A. RAVEN, GEO. F. SEWARD. 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns 


JOHN L. RIKER, 














is conside red. a fairly good — and itis. We can assist ) you 1 in st starting a busi: ~ 
A BUSIN Ess (selling a general line of merchandise by mail) that can be made to pay as muc h of 
THAT WILL PAY WILL PAY more t $5,000 annually. By the MrLeuRN-Hicks Easy METHOD s succcess is almost cer 


tain. We furnish va necessary, catalogues (the best ever printed), follow-u; 
Titerature, special ci rature, special circulars, jv’ ~ of mail order coven Gulatonee — advertising, and guide you on ‘the road to success. If you can invest from $1) 
to $100 write us, We know how and will “show you.” and Particulars Free. » MILBURN-HICKS, 103 Pontiac Building, Chicago. 





CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON & co. 
lOO =: Fine printing inxs “422100 
TTHREE-COLOR PROCESS AND QTHER COLOR JNKsS 
uvstrations In HARPER'S MAGAZINE ayerAde EX8Mpies 


For Liquor and 
wf Celey Drug Using 


eo A scientific remedy which has _ been 


U |b wr skilfully and successfully administered by 


medical specialists for the past 27 years 

















AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


» Ala. Dw 4 in. St. Leal White Plains, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa., 
Reine Ark. Ma Ind. anée L Locust St. Columbus, 0. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
San Frane Cal. Lex ington, Mane. Omabe, Neb., 1087 5 _ Deoniven Ave. Providence, R. I. 
Weat Haven, C — Portland, Me. Cor. Cass and 25th Sis, Philadelphia, P a. T en 4. ot 
Washington, D. Grand sariee. Mich. North Conway, N.. Broad St. oronte, Ont., Canada. 

211 N. © spite at. . College Ave. Buffalo, Harrisburg, Pa. London, England. 
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Tools @ 
Hardware 





Wall Effects 


Choose wall coverings with an eye 
to artistic simplicity. Be guided not 
only by the shade of the woodwork, 
but also by the character of the room 
and its furnishings, The most charm- 
ing effects are obtained where walls 
are covered with 


TRADE il Of Quality 


FAB-RI-KO-NA i | | Combination Bench 


MARK - 
WOVEN WALL COVERINGS and Tool Cabinet 
A solid oak, brass-trimmed, highly- 


because Fab-ri-ko-na is woven in 
finished cabinet, with work-bench 


such avariety of beautifuland durable 

shades and tints that it harmonizes « 
and vise, and 95 of the finest 

quality standard carpenters’ tools, 


not only with the whole interior 

but with the varying influences of 
Complete, as illustrated, $85.00 
We make also the following outfits in pol- 


adjoining rooms. 
Fab-ri-ko-na Woven Wall Cover- 
ished oak, brass-trimmed Wall Cabinets, 
shaped like a suit case, but larger, with same 


ings combine perfect art with econ- 
grade of tools as above : 


omy. They wear well, do not fade, 

scratch or tear, and will prevent 
No. 47, 21 Tools - $7.50 
~ ooo - - 10.00 


walls from cracking. 
* aa o - - 15.00 
“ 54,40 “ - «- 20.00 
Our prices aref.o.b. New York, giving the best tools 
made (instead of cheap tools and paying the freight). 
Special Tool Outfit Catalogue No, 2020 illustrates 
and describes all five outfits. Send for copy. 
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We offer a specialservice to anyone 
who asks for it. Our experts will 
devise a color scheme adapted to 
your particular needs, sothat you can 
see actual samples of Fab-ri-ko-na 
in actualcolors, contrasted with wood- 
work in natural shades. 


Ses Bae hes 
~' 
oe St oe 


<= 


Se, 


Write us for full information about 
this special and valuable service. 
H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO., 
16 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


wa ee 44 A. 84, 8, eS 8,4 


The “ Tourist Autokit” 


is made up of the very best selected tools obtain- 
able and is the very highest type of repairing 
outfit ready for road use. The “lourist” is 
especially arranged with reference to its quality 
and utility, and embodies every possible per- 
manent and emergency value that can be in- 
cluded in a kit of this size. 


Send for “Tourist Autokit”’ Circular No. 2019 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO, 
HARDWARE, TOOLS, SUPPLIES 
AND PIANO MATERIALS 


4TH AVENUE AND 13TH ST., 
New YORK, SINCE 1648 
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YOU certainly want an administration of household economy. If you vote an Underfe«! 
Furnace into your basement you elect to have a steady supply of clean, pure, economical he 
The Congressional tidal wave of political interest sweeping the country will subside, but fr: 
Maine to the Golden West an ever-increasing current of Underfe: 
testimony proclaims that the 


Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace 
Saves 1-2 to 2-3 on Coal Bills 


It is a modern furnace that shows to greatest advantage when the tests are ser r- 

est. Unlike the old-fashioned Overfeed, the Underfeed is fed coal from bel: 
All the fire is on top — turning smoke and gases, wasted in other furnaces, it 
heat. Cheapest coal yields as much heat as highest grade anthracite. Figur: 
out the difference iu cost. It is yours. 


Dr. A. N. Witham, of Westbrook, Maine, writes : 
“The Peck-Willlamson Underteed Furnace is more on patpetaciony. t heated 13 
rooms last Winter with your largest size furnace at a cost of $42, and we had CLEAN, 
PURE, STEADY heat ali Winter. i believe it is the most physiological system of heat yet 
devised for PURE AIR AND HEAT in our cold climate. | am glad to recommend it to 

my friends.”’ 

The illustration shows furnace without casing, cut out to show how coal is fo ved 
up under fire, Our Underfeed booklet illustrates and describes it fully. Let us 
send it to you, with fac-simile letters from many satisfied users. Heating plans and 
services of our Engineering Department are yours—FREE. Write to-day, giving 

name of local dealer with whom you prefer to deal. 


The Peck-Williamson Co., 339 W. 5th St., Cincinnati, 0. 
Dealers, write to-day for our Attractive Proposition. 





Patented 











Coal Bills 


Reduced 25 per cent 


BY USING 


The Powers Heat Regulator 


on your heating plant, whether steam, hot water or hot air. It is 
easily applied and to prove its worth we will send you one on trial, 


Send for our book, it is FREE. 


34 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
THE POWERS REGULATOR CO., 110 FirrH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





























Dexter Brothers’ English Shingle Stains 


are noted for their delicate colors and general excellence. 


DURABLE ODORLESS TRANSPARENT 
Write for Samples to 
DEXTER BROTHERS COMPANY, 103-105-107 Broad Street, BOSTON 


AGENTS ia M. HOOKER CO., 57 7 Rando aiph St., Chicago. W. S. HUESTON., 22 E. 22d St., New York 
Jonn D. POTTS, 218 Race St., Philadelphia. 3 
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ALL human progress is based on the 
fundamental process of alternately put- 
ting one foot in front: of the other 


STEP by step we move, some faster, some 

slower. There are those who stand still: 

there are even those who step backward— 

but the great bulk of the impulse is forward 
—step by step 


TO record in text and picture the events 
in this March of Progress; to present 
the very best of its Art, Fiction, and Creative 





Thought; and to stride in the foremost rank 
of its fighting forces—this is the fivefold 
function of a truly National Weekly 


Perhaps you do not really know Collier’s. Send your name and 
address for a booklet and a hand. Gib. iniature, free, 
to P. F. Collier & Son, 427 West Thirteenth Street, New York 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
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LIGHTS 


Brighten Up the Long Winter 
Evenings at Little Expense 


Lindsay Lights Burn Gas 

6 he Lindsay needle adjustment (Pat. May 19-03) 

allows just sufficient gas to pass through the bur- 
ner to fully illuminate the mantle—no more. This 
prevents waste of gas, insures a steady unwavering light 
of great power and is the secret of the economy in 
Lindsay Lights. 

A million Lindsay Lights now in use throughout the 

world wherever there is gas and civilization. 

Our booklet on “Economica! Illumination” tells in detail just why 
Lindsay Lights and Lindsay Gas Mantles wi!l save you money on your 
lighting bills. itis free. Send for it. 

Lindsay Light Company 
CHICAGO New Yor« KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
(Send for a ““LinDSAY GIRL" souvenir post-card—free) 
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Sultan: Rug Fasteners Save You 


from falling, slipping, or tripping; keep your rugs flat and straight; preserve their wearing qnalities, ar 
nake them easier to sweep. They do not show where fastened, nor mar the finest polished floor. Read 
applied; easily fastened and unfastened, 75c.a dozen, sample set of four fasteners 25c., sent direct postpaid. 
lilustrated pamphlet, and names of over 900 dealers who sell Sultan Rug Fasteners, sent free on request. 


Over 2,500,000 Now in Use. Try Them. 
SAMUEL B. DONCHIAN (Inventor), 75 W. Pearl St., Hartford, Conn, 


























“C 1 i l H 9? contains a wide var 
The New “Colonial Houses” {22/25 Arise" Oven 
Classic Colonial, with high columns and artistic detail, to the wide Thermome 
low, f icturesque bungalow. Housesin cement and in the Spanish 1 All Kalam 
style are also shown. It isa complete book, containing beautiful pe k Stoves 
tives, well-arranged floor plans, with full descriptions and estin t 5 are © 
cost. If you intend to build, you will find its suggestions valuable with cur 
and interesting. Price of ** Colonial Houses,” by express prepaid, $ 
A separate volume, taining all of the designs in the new « 
together with a selection of the most attractive illustrations from 
vious issues of ** Colonial Houses,” has also been prepared. Pric« 
by express prepaid. 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES AND SPECIAL PLANS MADE jobbers’ 
FE. 8. CHILD, Architect, 15 and 17 State 8t., New York , 








See EE — 


It Costs os We wi 
uild Warm Houses) \\~* 
Less to We w: 
than to heat cold ones. Escape the waste, danger, and discomfort of a cold, draughty house - “— fron 
by lining yours with — 
oe ’? 

Cabot’s Sheathing Quilt, : 
the warmest sheathing ever made. A thick, winter-proof lining that is six times as 
warm as common building paper, and warmer and ‘ 
. Exami 
cheaper than back plaster. Costs less than one their high 
cent a foot, and will pay for itself in coal bills in actual mat 
, \ and ready 

two winters. Send for Free Sample and Catalog. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 


145A Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Agents at all Central Points. 


Kalan 
 emumemamemae 
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) gaewes | ma Homes 


Are made comfortable, healthful, and convenient by modern Heating and. Plumb- 
ing Equipment. Stric tly high-grade apparatus is not too good, and"is least ex- 
pensive in the end. These equipments should be considered before costly woodwork 
and interior decoration 


PIERCE STEAM AND WATER BOILERS AND RADIATORS 


Are made in over 250 different styles and sizes, affording a capacity for any require- 
ment-—no waste of apparatus no waste of fuel. They insure 

healthful, even temperature in all weathers. Installed by 

local workmen in OLD or new buildings. Over 150,000 sold. 

IN SANITARY EQUIPMENT for Bath, Laundry, Lavatory and 

Kitchen that insures health, comfort and refinement, Quality 

Counts. It will pay to procure Heating and Sanitary Appa- 

ratus from the same manufacturer. 





“Common-Sense Heating and Sanitary Plumbing ” describes PIERCE 
Preducts and Method Sent promptly upon request, No sales direct. 
‘The name of your architect, plumber, or steamfitter would be appreciated. 


PIERCE, BUTLER @ PIERCE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 24, SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. 8. A. 


Steck carried also in NEW \ORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, CLEVELAND, CHIVAGO, Fie. 


A Kalamazco, 


Direct to You 


Kalamazoos are fuel savers,-— 
They last a lifetime— 
Pte. Economical in all respects, 
hermometer They are low in price and high in quality— 
A? 2 They are easily operated and quickly set up and 
sare equip-} made ready for business. 
ee ee Buy from the actual manufacturer— 
ag a Your money returned if everything is not exactly 
tingteasy as represented— 


You keep in your own pocket the dealers’ and 
jobbers’ profits when you buy a Kalamazoo. 


We Pay The Freight. 


We want to prove to you that you cannot buy, at any price, a better stove or 
nge than a Kalamazoo: there is none better made, anywhere in the world, 


We want to skew you how you can save 20% to 40% in buying stoves and ranges 
ect from our factory at factory prices. Will you give us the chance? 


Do you think $5, or $10, or $40, worth saving? Ifso, you had better just 


Send Postal for Catalogue No. 382 


(Showing 267 styles and sizes) 











Examine our complete line of stoves and ranges for all kinds of fuel; note 

their high quality, compare our prices with others and then decide to buy from 

tual manufacturers and save all middlemen’s profits. All stoves blacked, polished 
id ready for immediate use when shipped. Write now. 


Kalamazoo Steve Company, Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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=—=Valuable Wood 


Lumber is becoming so expensive that in many parts of the 










country it is now cheaper to build with concrete, stone or brick than 
with wood. All the more important is it that property owners should 
preserve the wood they have—it will be costly to replace. 

The only known way to preserve exposed wood is to paint it 
and keep it painted. There is a choice in paints: the kind that cost 
least, look best and wear longest are based on OXIDE OF ZINC. 








A Suggestive Pamphiet, The New Jersey Zinc Co. 


** Paint: Why, How and When,’’ 


FREE to property owners. 71 Broadway, New York 











We do not grind zinc in oil, A list of manufacturers of zinc paints sent on application, 


MIT, 

























Quality Tells 


Perfect floor finishing may be accomplished 
more easily than many imagine if a little more 
care is used in selecting the finish. 
A finish that not only looks well at the start but re- 
tains its beauty and lustre under continued use, is 
not an ordinary varnish. It is a product of study and 
experience—of experts in their line. 


LX.L. Floor Finish 


is the culmination of seventy-nine years’ careful study and 
experience in varnish making and represents the very 
highest quality that can be produced, Itis beautiful when 
new and retains its beauty until old. 

I.X.L. Floor Finish has no equal for “7s Yeams* ExpeRieNce 
toughness, brilliancy, durability. Dries 
hard over night and is not readily marred. 

Costs but a trifle more than ordinary pro- 
ducts. Insist the: dealer furnishes it. 
For general interior wood work 
where the best results are desired, 
always insist on 
LX.L. PRESERVATIVE COATINGS 
Send for “Rules for the Pre- 
servation of Hardwood 
Floors,” free if you men- 
tion dealer’s name. 
Eowaan Suite & Compant 

45 Broaowar 
Rew Yorn 
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Make Money 
in Real Estate 


We want you to write to us to-day 
for our new free book, which tells all 
about the science of real estate in- 
vestment. It tells 


How to invest small sums in 
real estate ; 

How to choose real estate judi- 
ciously ; 

What class of properties grows 
in value most rapidly ; 

How long to hold property ; 

When and where to buy; 

The cause of growth in popula- 
tion, etc. 


This book is not an advertisement 
of any particular investment, but is 
the condensed expert testimony of 


some of the best-known real estate 
men in the country. This book will 
interest every one who has $5.00 or 











more to invest and wants to invest it 
where it will be safe and where it will 
earn more than an ordinary 3 or 4 
per cent. interest. 

Along with it we will send partic- 
ulars of the best real estate invest- 
ment we ever offered to our clienis— 
an investment where every dollar will 
be absolutely safe and where the 
investment should increase in value 
from 50 to 100 per cent. yearly for 
a long term of years to come. 

Write us a postal saying, “Send 
‘DOLLARS IN DIRT.’” You will 


receive the book by return mail. 


W. M. OSTRANDER (Inc.) 


580 North American Bldg., Philadelphia 
Suite 580, 25 W. 42d St., New York City 
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TRADE-MARK 










The perfect material and scientific principle of construction of the Sy-Cro 
Closet entirely overcomes the unpleasant and unsanitary features that make 
the ordinary closet amenace to health. The Sy-CLo Closet does away with 
the necessary care that makes the common closet a household burden. 


Study the sectional view of the Sy-Cro illustrated below. Notice 
the unusual extent of water surface in the bowl. No possibility of 
impurity adhering to the sides. That’s why the Sy-CLo is 
always clean. 





Unlike the ordinary closet, the Sy-Cro Closet has a 
double cleansing action, a combination of flush from 
above and a powerful pump-like pull from below. 
The downward rush of water creates a vacuum in 
the pipe into which the entire contents of the 
bowl is drawn with irresistible syphonic force. 
That’s why the Sy-CLo Closet is called 


The Closet 
That 
Cleans Itself 


The sectional cut shows the deep water-seal that perpet- 
ually guards the household health by making impossible the 
escape of sewer gas, a subtle and often unsuspected poison. 


The material of the Sy-CLo Closet is heavy white ching, hand 
moulded into a single piece. No joint, crack or crevice to retain im- 

purity. Nosurface to chip off or crack. Nothing to rust or corrode. Un- 
affected by water, acid or wear. 


The name “‘Sy-C1o’’ on a closet guarantees that it is made under the direction 
and supervision of the Pot- 
teries Selling Company, of 
the best materials, and with 
the aid of the best engineer- 
Valuable Booklet on ing skill, and has the united 


endorsement of eighteen of 
“Household Health" the leading potteries of 








sent free America. 
, ‘ Lavatories of every design 
if you mention made of the same material 
the name of as the Sy-CLo Closets. 
your Plumber. POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, 








TRENTON, W. J. 
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The Murphy Varnishes 
The Varnish that lasts longest. 


The Front Door attracts the tenant or 
the purchaser—_unless it repels him. Any 
varnish will make the front door look nice 
a little while. Any but the right varnish 
will make it look like a barn door after a 
little while. 

‘Transparent Wood Finish, Exterior’ 
is the Varnish that keeps the front door 
attractive. It is made especially for front 
doors. It has the strenuous quality which 
endures heat and frost and smut and 
storm. It preserves the beauty because 
it preserves the most delicate fibre of the 
wood. 

Don’t spoil a fine entrance. Make the 
finish perfect and durable. Murphy’s 
forty years of experiment in “ Transparent 
Wood Finish, Exterior” will satisfy. 


MURPHY VARNISH CO. 


Newark, Boston, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Chicago. 
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londonder err 


LITrhia v  EtrittA WATER 


Sure to Win 


the approval of all,—that’s what 
a bottle of sparkling “London- 
derry” will do, at the end of a 
rubber. It is refreshing and de- 
licious by itself. When added 
to your favorite wine or liquor, 
“Londonderry” enhances the 
pleasure and lessens the harm of 
its use. “Londonderry” blends 
perfectly because it is a wonderful 
absorber. 


A pad of ep yet bridge whist 
score sheets will be mailed free to any 
address upon request. 

Lengendersy Lithia Water is served at al! first-ciass 

hotels and clubs, and is sold by druggists, grocers and 


wine merchants. The Sparkling comes in quarts, 
pints and splits; the Still in fait gallon bottles. 


LONDONDERRY LITHIA SPRING WATER CO. 
38 Elm Si., Nashua, N. H. 


PROPOS of Creature Com- 
forts—there’s a substantial 
smack and an afterglow 
of supreme enjoyment in 
every bottle of 


T will keep you in the path of 
good health and robustness, 
and impart vigor and refresh- 
ing solace to both brain and 
body. 


Ss, Hotels, Restaurants, Saloons and Dealers Ever 


Cc. H. EVANS & SONS 
Lrewery and Bottling Works 
HUDSON, N. Y. 


Elements of Navigation 


By W. J. HENDERSON 


| It is a very clear and concise statement of essen- 


tial facts concerning the handling of a ship at 


sea, and furnishes information indispensable to 


every one connected with the navigation of a 


vessel.—Army and Navy Journal, New York, 
With Diagrams. $1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
9 


cocoa 4 


Coffee will surely make you 
sick. Blooker’s Cocoa will surely 
keep you well. Contains most di- 


| gestible part of cocoa bean only. 


Ask your dealer for it. Your 

name and roc. will bring trial can 

(postpaid), enough for 20 cups. 
Dept. B. 


46:Hudson Street, New York @ eo 
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224, Franco-American 
Soups 


The purest, most delicious 


and nutritious of all soups. 


Prepared with the most 
exquisite care, under. the 
direction ol French chets; 


in the largest, cleanest 








sunniest ttehen in ex- 
isténce ; rom the tinest 
most caretu y selected 
materials obtainable lor 
money. 


You are cordially saved 
to inspect our kitchen. 





If you live too rar away to visit us, we 
will gladly send you on request our book 
illustrating each step in the preparation of 
Franco-American Soups. 


FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO., 
eee Franklin St. and Central Ave., 
Jersey City Heights, N. J. 



































21 Kinds, sold by Grocers everywhere 
in Quart, Pint, and Half-Pint Tins. 


_.<© THIS FREE BOOK TELLS 
S| ABOUT A NEW FOOD 


Do you like good things to eat? Would you he healthy and strong and happy ? 
Would you become acquainted witha new food—o:e that is delicious, appetizing, 
healthful ? 

LYVOLA RIPE OLIVES are the ripe |. 
of California. They are not the green olive that you 
matured fruit, with all the oil cells fully developed a: 
eat LYVOLAS you get health-giving olive oil, with 

LYVOLAS are new. You have never eaten the 
olives heretofore placed upon the market. They are cd 
will make your table the talk of your community. ‘1 
olives, totally different and infinitely better. Their bea: 
makes them an attractive dish; their rich, nutty flavor plea 
and their nutritive properties make them an absolutely perfect i. 

WV rite for our free booklet and let us tell you ali about them. It is beautifully 
illustrated and printed in colors. Write at once if you want the book. Our supply 
of LYVOLAS from this year’s crop is necessarily limited, and we shal! se ad on 
only a limited number of these books. 


LYVOLA OLIVE COMPANY, Dept. 135H, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


n the sun-kissed olive trees 
eaten. They are the fully 
served intact. When you 

e olive oil taste, 
ey are not like the ripe 
ily delicious, and they 
chve im” freen 
ple color 
palate, 
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EKve’s Diary 
By MARK TWAIN 


Mark Twain has been at considerable 
trouble to translate ‘‘from the original” 
just what impressions the Garden of Eden 
made on Eve, as carefully recorded in her 
diary, along with a lot of side remarks about 
Adam Eve could hardly have understood 
how funny it would all sound to us—with 
Mark Twain as the translator. 


With 55 full-page illustrations by Lester Ralph. 
Price, $1.00 


R. Holmes & Co. 
By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


The hero is the son of Sherlock Holmes 
and the grandson of Raffles; the laughable 
result can be imagined. In his amusing 
idventures he manifests characteristic but 
conflicting traits inherited from both fam- 
ous progenitors. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.25 


i Wai if } il | 
The Doomsman |"""——— aaa 
By pan TASSEL SUT PH EN ILLUSTRATION FROM “EVE'S DIARY” 


A fictional glanee ahead into a new age The chief theatre of action is afforded by the 
ruins of our great city of New York, known in the fictional period, 2015 a.p., as Doom. 

Vew York World 

A good many of us have wondered what is to become of things at the rate we are going, 
and have fancied that it would result in some such smash as this author assumes to have 
taken place.—Rochester Herald. 











Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


Bess of the Woods — warwen peepinc 


Brimful of adventure, this romance of the English forest country has all the charm of 
Robin Hood. 
Bess stands out as a singularly strong, sweet and attractive personality.—N. Y. Tribune. 
Price, $1.50 


The Flower of France yuyp i wcaRrHy 


Since Mark Twain we have seen nothing more spirited in the way of an interpretation and 
account of Joan of Arc than Mr. McCarthy’s romance.—New York Sun. 
Alive with poetic charm and absorbing interest.—Chicago Record-Herald. 
Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Mellin’s Food | 


for the Ba 


In a letter recently received, a 
mother wrote us: 








“From the time we gave the first 
bottle of Mellin’s Food, baby began 
improving; the change for the bet- 
ter was almost instantaneous. 

“If other mothers want healthy 
babies, all they have to do is to get 
Mellin’s Food and the little, blue 
book, ‘The Care & Feeding of 
Infants,’ follow directions, and they 
will be all right.” 


May we send a Sample Bottle of Mellin’s 
Food and “the little, blue book ”’ to you? 
Write us to-day for them;they are Free. 
You will be glad to have them. 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO,, BOSTON, MASS. 








A Mellin’s Food Boy, Stanley H. Wilson, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Stacy Way 


ANDY ought by right to be 
the daintiest and cleanest of 
all things in the kingdom of 

food. And yet, nearly all factories 
dip the chocolates the same way-~ 


by hand. 


STACY’S 
FORKDIPT 
CHOCOLATES 


are being demanded everywhere 
by people of discrimination and 
refinement who insist on absolute 
cleanliness in what they eat. 


@ The Stacy Way is to dip the 
chocolates on the end of a fork so 
that the fingers never touch them 
from first to last 


q If your confectioner does not have them send 
to-day for an elegant 3-!ayer 20-ounce box fresh 
from our kitchens. $1.00 express paid. Half 
size box, 50c. express paid. 


O.T. STACY CO., 


155 Clinton Ave., N., Rochester, N. Y. 





i) Migh as the Alps in Quslits/ 
we — > 


ERS|| 


THE ORIGINAL 
SWISS MILK 


CHOCOLATE 
So delicious—So 
tempting—You can 
eat all you wish and 
never grow tired of 
Peter's. It’s whole- 
some and sustaining 
and its food value is 
universally recog- 
nized. 


“The Standard Eating Choc- 
olate of the World.” 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., New York 
SOLE IMPORTERS 




















Che Writings of 
Johu Lothrop Motley 





For the first time the works of this distin- 
guished historian are presented in adequate 
form. The edition is in 17 volumes, each 
representative of the most artistic and ad- 
vanced methods of modern book-making. 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic, 5 vols. 

The United Netherlands - -6 

John of Barneveldt- - - -3 “ 

Letters and Correspondence -3 “ 
With 120 illustrations, including 14 pho- 
togravure frontispieces from paintings by 
HOWARD PyYLé, DE THULSTRUP, FREDERICKS, 
and others; and many maps, charts, and 
reproductions of rare prints. 

PRICES 


Cloth - - - - $34.00 | Half-Leather, $68.00 
Three-quarter Levant <- - - - - - $85.00 


Sample pages and full particulars bow 

to buy these sets, either for cash or on 

small monthly payments, sent on request. 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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BLUE [ABEL 


FOOD PRODUCT 


IMMINY, ES 


%y S 
NNT ZZ 


‘i have the rich natural flavor wi" 
and are the best obtainable materials—fruits, 
vegetables, poultry, meats— 


Prepared in Clean Kitchens 


under sanitary conditions, by skilled and experienced chefs 


We are always glad te show visitors our kitchens and methods. 
Send for our booklet—mailed free. 
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Blue Label Ketchup sipc’cmccets ice From artificial color. 

Blue Label Soups #7.2a'kitdftr: 20'tings St 

Blue Label Plum Pudding Reciy ts sete titer heating. 
INSIST upon having Blue Label Products. 

Curtice Brothers Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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= From Mother’s 


is Nature’s gentle highway 

from Baby Comfort to Baby 

Happiness. That whole 

wheat is the natural food for 

S growing children is affirmed 

MO : by science and human ex- 

oe perience. It contains in well- 

balanced proportion all the 

elements for the making of 

healthy tissue, good brain and 

bone and sound teeth. But be 

sure you get a wheat food that con- 

tains all these elements in digestible form, 

that does not scratch or irritate the intes- 
tines. Such a food is 


Shredded Whole Wheat 


It contains all the tissue-building elements stored in the outer coats of the 
wheat grain (mostly discarded by the white-flour miller) made digestible by 
steam-cooking, shredding and baking. It supplies the phosphates that are 
lacking in white-flour bread and pastries, and stimulates peristalsis in a gentle 
and natural way. The purest, cleanest cereal food in the world, made in the 
cleanest and most hygienic industrial building on the continent. 

The Biscuit is delicious for breakfast, with hot or cold milk or cream, or 
for any meal in combination with fruits, creamed vegetables or meats. T'ris- 
cuit is the shredded whole-wheat wafer; better than bread as a toast, with 
butter, cheese or preserves. 

Our cook book is sent free. 


THE NATURAL FOOD 
COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Il- ce , -_ 
Every room 


in the House 


of comes under the sanitary influence 


nd -_ ‘Standard” Por. elain Enameled Ware — 














be . —- 
n- 
m, 
_s- 
he 
by 
ire 
tle 
he 
From Bathroom to Bedroom, Kitchen YSoeummegy and Laundry the use of 
or Porcelain Enameled Ware is the completion of modern sanitation in the home 
d It is the foundation of comfort in intimate family life; its sanitary perfection provides a 
ris- ) guarantee of health; its practical construction eliminates the inconvenience and expense of repairs, 
ith while its great durability makes it the most economical ware to install. 
> ware is a constant delight to the sight, touch anc use of its owner, and a permanent 
cause of self-congratulation and pride in possession. 
D Our Book “ MODERN BATHROOMS " tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your bathroom, and illustrates many 
) beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, together with many 
hints on decoration, tiling, etc, It is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on the subject and contains 
100 pages. FRE for six cents postage, and the name of your plumber and architect (if selected). 
CAUTION: Every piece of Stentent” Ware bears our Stesderi” ‘‘Green and Gold’’ guarantee label, and has our 
} trade-mark "$taudaxd* cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture it is nol are. yo 
i] substitutes — they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. The word “Steadeea” is stamped on all our nickeled brass 
fittings ; specify them and see that you get the genuine trimmings with your bath and lavatory, etc. 
~ t Address Standard Sanitary Mf.Co. Dept. A, Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 
ls ’ Offices and Showroonisin New York: ‘Btesderd” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street. 


London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. New Orleans: Cor. Baronne & St. Joseph Strs. 
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Clean from Head to Foot. 


IMPLY “washing up” morning and 
night and taking a bath once a 
week, will not keep you on speak- 

ing terms with healthful cleanliness. 

Bathing the body from head to foot 
daily, or, at least, every other day, is 
necéssary to remove the dead cuticle 
and keep the pores of the skin free, and 
in proper condition to perform the 
function Nature allotted them. 

Do you know that your skin throws 
off every day 17 per cent of the entire 
waste matter which comes from your 
body ? 

It is too much to ask Nature to take 
care of this discharge—you must assist 
her, and frequent bathing, with good 
soap and fresh water, is the best aid. 

The main problem is to find the 
right soap. 

Good soap is askin stimulant; impure 
soap is a skin irritant. 

Soaps made from cheap materials, 
and containing free alkali, rosin and 
other adulterants, stick to and roughen 
the skin, clog the pores, and do more 
harm than good. 

A high-grade soap cleanses the pores, 
softens the skin, and removes the little 
bacteria of the body. 

There is no free alkali, no rosin, no 
adulterants in FAIRY SOAP. It is just 
as pure and high-grade as best materials 
can make it. We might incorporate 


some artificial coloring matter, scent it 
up with expensive perfumes and sell 
FAIRY SOAP for 25c or 50c a cake. 

Such a course, however, would not 
add a whit to the cleansing quality of 
FAIRY SOAP—it would not make it 
a bit more effective; it would actually 
rob it of its whiteness and purity. 

If you are looking for perfume, why not buy 
it separately, and place it on your clothes or 
body? Soap is made to cleanse, soften and 
purify—not to scent up the body with fanciful 
odors. 

Now, compare a cake of FAIRY SOAP with 
one of any other white soap. 

You will find the other soap yellow in color, 
greasy in odor—and oft-times absolutely rancid. 

FAIRY SOAP is white and will remain so, It 
smells deliciously sweet and clean. 

FAIRY SOAP—the white, floating, oval cake 
—sells for 5cents at grocers’ and druggists’, 

pas 
(fe \ 
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Ye 
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THE 
N. K. FAIRBANE 
Fairy Soap was COMPANY 
granted highest 
possible awards bs 
at both St.Louis -+* 
and Portland Le 
Expositions. ? . 


CHICAGO 


**Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?” 
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Take the choicest beef and the finest white 
suet; select the most luscious apples; procure 
the finest Valencia confection raisins and the 
plumpest Grecian currants, each one carefully 
cleansed and seeded; get the richest candied 
citron, orange and lemon peel-—-the purest spices 
ground for the purpose, and you have the good 
things composing Heinz Mince Meat—one of the 
Heinz 57 Varieties. 


Now, prepare them in a Kitchen where 
cleanliness has been reduced to a science, blend 
them so skillfully that the glorious flavor never 
varies the slightest degree; seal the result in 
sterilized jars, crocks and tins and you have 
solved the secret of the quality and purity of 
Heinz Mince Meat. 


But can you do it? Hardly, for nowhere 
else can be found the perfect equipment and 
exact methods of the Heinz Model Kitchens. 
Therefore, it pays not only in economy, but in 
results, to buy Heinz Mince Meat. 


Some other Heinz dainties for the Thanks- 
giving season are Preserved Fruits, Fruit Jellies, 


Apple Butter, Cranberry Sauce, Euchred Figs, 
Sweet Midget Pickles, etc. 
Sold by all grocers. Let us send 
BW a copy of “The Spice of Life.” 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
VARIETIES New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 
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Being the Originators of the Piano Player, 


the patent laws naturally reserve its basic principles for our exclusive use, but the 
prestige of the 


ANGELUS 


was not won by this fact-alone. It was achicved by genius and skill, by the 
restless energy employ ed.in constantly improving and developing our instrument 
to the pre-eminent position which it now holds. 
For association with the ANGELUS was it not fitting that we should choose 
the famous Knabe, recognize das one of the world’s greatest pianos? The KNABE- 
ANGELUS is responsive alike to the:trained musician who plays it by the key- 
board as well as to the music lover who plays it by means of the ANGELUS rolls, 
Another * remarkable 
achievement was the 
combinatidiy of the 
ANGELWS with 
the EMERSON, 
the sweet-toned piano 
of more than: -fifty 
years’ enviable repu- 
tation. ‘Lhe discrim- 
inating purchaser is 
immediately impress- 
ed with the excel- 
THE KNABE-ANGELUS lence of this combi- 
nation. THE EMERSON-ANGELUS 
The KNABE-ANGELUS and the EMERSON-ANGELUS both possess those exelusive 
features so well known in the ANGELUS in cabinet form—the Phrasing Lever mastering 
time, the Melody Buttons giving subleties of expression, and the Diaphragm Pneumatics 
controlling the power and delicacy of human touch. Correct musieal expression is impossible 
without these three features which are exclusive with the ANGELUS and its combination 
instruments; and so they stand in the world of music without an artistic peer. 


We will send, 


Purchasea by 
upon request, a 


Royalty, and 
World's Great- 
est Musicians. 
Descriptive lit- 
erature upon 
request. 


copy of our free 
catalog and the 
name of a dealer 
at whose store 
you can try the 
ANGELUS, 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 
Established 1876 MERIDEN, CONN. 
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LE CO. CINCINNATY 


Will Water Harm It? 


If it will not, you can depend upon it that Ivory Soap will not. 
This rule holds good in the case of colored goods of all kinds, 
woolens, dress fabrics, curtains—all the better-than-ordinary 

things that require more-than-ordinary care in laundering. 
Take stockings, for example. It makes no difference whether they are lace, lisle, linen, 


silk or wool, they will look better, last longer and feel more comfortable if washed with Ivory 
Soap and lukewarm water than if cleansed in any other way. And the reason is simply this : 


Ivory Soap Is Pure Soap....And Nothing Else. 
































